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THE SONG OF THE CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM. 


BY NORA PERRY. 








AT last I have come to my throne, 
No more despised and unknown, 
In gardens forlorn 
My blossoms are born; 
No more in some corner obscure 
Do I drearily, sadly endure 
The withering bligbt 
Of neglect and of slight; 
Oh, long have I waited and late, 
For this fair and slow coming fate, 
Which the years have foretold 
As they sighingly rolled. 

Oh, long have I waited and lone, 
But at last on my blossomy throne, 
The world doth declare 

I am fairest of fair, 
And queen of the autumn [ reign, 
With a sway that none may disdain, 
I, once who did stand, 
Despised in the land. 
BosToN, MASS. 
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TO A ROSE. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 











THOU hast not toiled, sweet Rose, 
Yet needest rest; 
Softly thy petals close 
Upon thy breast, 
Like folded hands, of labor long oppressed. 


Nought knowest thou of sin, 
Yet tears are thine; 
Baptismal drops within 
Thy chalice shine, 
At morning’s birth, at evening’s calm de- 
cline. 


Alas! one day hath told 
The tale to thee! 
Thy tender leaves enfold 
Life’s mystery; 
Its shadow falls alike on thee and me! 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CITy, MD. 


> 
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LITERARY GROUPS OF MEXICO. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. 











OnE of the most significant effects of 
the independence of Mexico, and of the 
rise of the Republic, is the strong ten- 
dency of the people to organized literary 
improvement. The isolation of the long 
and dark provincial period had passed 
away. The union of brothers in arms, 
and the magnificant success in crushing 
the European attempt to foist a foreign 
ruler, Maximilian, upon the people, 
taught the great lesson of union in every 
elevating force. Its application to litera- 
ture was almost as soon as in politics and 
social life. The most important of all 
these groups is the Liceo Hidalgo, which 
was organized in the city of Mexico in 
1849. The principal litteratewrs of Mexico 
are here grouped, where lectures are de- 
livered, criticisms pronounced, and ques- 
tions of general literary character con- 
sidered by the leading writers of the na- 
tion. Young men have here found the 
most kindly encouragement, and there 
are, no doubt, many young Mexican writ- 
ers who have here caught their first in- 
spiration for a career in letters. The 
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its sessions; but the speaker or writer 
has freedom to publish at any time, or in 
any place, which he may desire. The 
president of the Liceo is Altamirano. He 
is a native of the village of Tixtla, in 
Oaxaca, now a part of the State of Guer- 
rero, and is fifty-four years of age. He 
is of pure Indian blood. That the man 
who achieved the independence of the 
Republic, Juarez, and the man who pre- 
sides over the most influential literary 
circle of Mexico, should be full-blooded 
Indians, is most assuredly a clear proof. 
that the future brains of Mexico cannot 
be found under Spanish crowns. 

Altamirano has been a busy author. He 
began life as a lawyer; but he soon en- 
tered the army, and served as a soldier 
for two years until the final triumph of 
the national cause. In 1861 he was eiected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, but when the 
French invaded Mexico, to seat Maximi- 
lian on the throne ‘as emperor, he joined 
the national cause and fought as an offi- 
cer. Since the declaration of peace he 
has devoted himself to literary pursuits. 
He has published a volume of ‘‘Poems,” 
‘“‘The Literary Movement in Mexico,” 
‘*Mexican Dramaturgy,” ‘‘Clemency,” a 
novel, and ‘‘ Landscapes and Legends, 
Traditions and Customs of Mexico,’* 
This iast work is a charming combination 
of fancy and history. With all that quiet 
grace which reminds us of Hawthorne in 
his narrative of Salem life, Altamirano 
describes the quaint and primitive Indian 
life of Tixtla, as he saw and loved it in 
his childhood, The larger part of the 
volume is devoted to a historical account 
of the Feast of Guadalupe. He is no 
reverent admirer of the superstitions of 
Rome; neither has he any sympathy with 
the Spanish race, to whose persecution he 
attributes the long oppression of his 
country. He has been known to say, in 
a vein of pleasantry, in a social group, 
that, if he had a drop of Spanish blood in 
his veins, he would open them and let it 
out. 

In connection with each most impor- 
tant library and museum there is a group 
of men who have most scholarly tastes, 
and are laboring energetically for the 
larger culture of the new and aspiring 
country. Vigil, poet and historian, is the 
director of the National Library of Mex- 
ico, and stands at the head of a group of 
earnest students of history and kindred 
subjects. He is courteous to all, but one is 
never sure ofa half-hour with him unless 
by previous appointment, so numerous 
are his calls and the claims to his kindly 
counsel. But when once the stranger 
gets face to face with Vigil,the genial 
litterateur is in no hurry to part with his 
guest, but puts at his disposal the rarest 
treasures of the National Library. 

The Mexican Society of Geography and 
Statistics is an important center of scien- 
tific investigation. Mexico City is the 
center of its operation, but it has a wide 
correspondence. It has large and conven- 
ient apartments, a library, and periodi- 
cals from the scientific world of Europe 
and the United States. Its Boletin de la 
Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadi- 
tica 1s a rich storehouse of archeological 
discovery. It would be difficult to give a 
list of even the more important papers 
which have appeared in this Boletin. 
Take, for example, Pimentel’s ‘‘ Vocabu- 
lario Manual de la Lengua Opata.” This 








Liceo has no general arrangement for the 
publication of the material presented at 


is a priceless contribution to the philology 
of the indigenous races of the country. 
Another issue, and, perhaps, to the Prot- 
estant from the United States the most 
interesting, isa still larger volume, giv- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer in the thirty-nine 
languages and dialects spoken by the peo- 
ple before Cortez landed in the country. 
One of the greatest ornaments of this 
Society was the late Orosco y Berra. He 
died in 1881, and resided in Mexico City. 
He was the most scholarly and enthusias- 
tic explorer in the pre-Spanish period. 
His principal works are a ‘‘ Geography of 
the Languages of Mexico,” in two vol- 
umes; ‘‘ Mexican Chronology”; ‘‘ Cartog- 
raphy”; *‘ History of Geography”; ‘‘ Mem- 
oir on the Cross of Palenque”; ‘ History 
of the City of Mexico”; and his master- 
piece of historival study, ‘‘ The History of 
Mexico.” This last work is in four vol- 
umes, and has no equal in its field. His 
‘* Mexican Cartography” * is probably tbe 
best piece of cartographical bibliography 
in existence. There are three thousand 


four hundred and ‘forty-five titles, 
and some of the works are not 
only characterized by this scholar 


with discrimination; but, before proceed- 
ing to the next title, he enriches the work 
with a wealth of bibliographical infor- 
mation which makes one wonder whether 
it wasin the British Museum or the Na- 
tional Library of Paris that he had the 
opportunity to consult such cartographi- 
cal rarities. The probability is, how- 
ever, that he never saw either, but gath- 
ered his wealth by toilsome process from 
such works as he could find only in Mexi- 
co,and often in private hands. That 
part of Orosco y Berra’s ‘* Cartography ” 
which relates to the treasures of the six- 
teenth century throws a flood of light on 
the first studies which Europe bestowed 
on the American continent. His ‘‘ Geo- 
graphy of the Languages,” with the ac- 
companing Ethnological Map of Mexico,+ 
isa work of rare originality and exquisite 
finish. It is an attempt to define the geo- 
graphical limits of the indigenous tongues 
of Mexico, and then classify them. The 
map is one of the finest achievements in the 
territorial outline of obscure languages 
which we have ever met with. The high 
recognition which this work has received 
in Europe is only one proof of its fine 
quality. It is the one work which no one 
can hope to do without, even on the 
threshold of that growing enchantment 
—the study of the Indian tongues of 
Aztec Mexico. 

There is no branch of historical study 
in Mexico which Orosco y Berra did not 
touch, and always with the wand of a 
magician. His imagination seems to 
have been equal to his historical instinct. 
His books are pictures, and the darker 
his path the brighter the imazes which 
he portrays at the end of it. 

Another brilliant member of this Soci- 
ety was Pimentel, In 1847, when only 
fifteen years old, he published some 
poems ; but, whatever the cause, he has 
never been known to publish verses since. 
His learned articles on the Toltecs, Tex- 
coco and Michoacan, in the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of History and Geography,” in the years 
1855-56, were very vigorous and fresh. 
He here held, against the views of Clavi- 
gero, Humboldt and Prescott, that the 





* “Materiales para una Cartografa Mexicana,’ 
Mexico, 1871. 





* “ Mexican Literature,” an article in The Critic, by 
T. A. Janvier, New York, November 20th, 1886. 


+“ Geografa de las Lenguas y Carta Etnografita de 
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Chichimecas were not a Mexican family 
at all—a theory since confirmed very 
fully by Orosco y Berra. In 1862 Pimen- 
tel published the first volume of his ‘‘ De- 
scriptive and Comparative View of the 
Native Languages of Mexico.” This isa 
masterly work, giving a minute analysis 
of all the Indian tongues, a classification 
in harmony with the canons of modern 
criticism, and closing with a philosophy 
of the whole group of Indian tongues.* 
This work appeared in a second edition 
in 1874-75 inthree volumes. Mr. Epstein, 
the publisher, has enriched the work by 
a colored chart of the languages, of 
which he was himself the artist. Of this 
work the linguist Buschman said, in the 
Academy of Berlin: ‘*I catiot express 
my admiration at the importance of this 
linguistic production. Icould not have 
thought that there was a manin Mexico 
who combined such wealth of conception 
with a knowledge of so many languages.” 
Pimentel’s last work was his ‘‘ History of 
Literature and the Sciences in Mexico.”+ 
He died before it made its appearance. 
In a preliminary advertisement a friendly 
hand has supplied an appreciative de- 
scription of the remarkable literary life 
of Pimentel. His writings, as scholarly 
as they are numerous, are grouped very 
justly under the four rubrics: ‘‘Belles Let- 
tres,” “History,” ‘Political Ecoromy,” 
and ‘Philology and Linguistics.” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MR. CLEVELAND AND CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 


BY HENRY C. LEA. 











I aM asked for an expression of my 
opinion as to the duty of Independents in 
the coming Presidential election. As an 
original Mugwump, I can respond by re- 
ferring you to the Spanish refran: ‘‘If 
mine enemy deceive me once, shame on 
him ; if he deceives me twice, shame on 
me.” 

The application of this is all the strong- 
er if the enemy has presented himself in 
the guise of a friend and ally; if by prom- 
ises and professions and pledges he has 
won our unsuspecting support, and has 
purchased under faise pretenses our aid 
in securing a position in which he has 
power to betray us. Such an enemy has 
Mr. Cleveland proved himself. We placed 
him where he is; to us he owes the limit- 
le:s opportunities for evil which he has 
so industriously improved ; and we have 
the mortification of knowing that, in ele- 
vating him to the Presidency, we have 
been made the instruments of betraying 
the cause which we thought to serve. No 
professional spoilsman, openly proclaim- 
ing his belief in the prostitution of pat- 
ronage, could have wrought one-half the 
injury to reform as thé hypocrite smil- 
ingly asking, ‘‘ Art thou in health, my 
brother?” while he plants his knife under 
the fifth rib. 

No intelligent friend of Civil Service 
Reform will underrate the difficulty of 
purifying our politics, debauched by 
fifty years of the spoils system. The Pen- 
dleton Act was but a beginning, of value 
chiefly as an indication that eur down- 
ward course was at last arrested. The 
‘classified service” to which it applies 
embraces only about fifteen thousand of 


* ‘Olavarria y Ferrari,” pp. 139 f. 
+” Historia Critica de la Literatura y de las Ciencias 
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the vast army of federal officials, roughly 
estimated at nearly one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, drawing annual 
salaries amounting to about eighty mil- 
lions of dollars. To set us fairly on the 
upward track required not only that the 
Act should be enforced in letter and spir- 
it, but that the President should mani- 
fest himself in full sympathy with it, 
and should apply its principles to his re- 
lations with the vast horde of public serv- 
ants not included within its very limited 
range. To this Mr. Cleveland repeatedly 
pledged himself before and after his elec- 
tion—in his letter of acceptance, August 
18th, 1884; in his Bridgeport speech of 
October 30th ; in his letter to Mr. Curtis, 
December 25th ; in his inaugural address, 
March 4th, 1885; in his letter to Commis- 
sioner Eaton, September 11th, and in his 
annual message, December 8th of the 
same year. It seemed not unreasonable 
to hope that his administration would be 
controlled by the spirit of the reform, 
and that at its close the federal service 
would be in such unpartisan condition, 
with the public business so admirably 
cared for, that no successor would dare 
to revert to the bad old order of things. 
‘In the light of the present it is not 
without a certain measure of self-con- 
tempt that we can look back upon these 
sanguine expectations and on the tenacity 
with which we clung to them in spite of 
accumulating proofs of our self-deception. 
How we hoped against hope at the suc- 
cessive developments of Mr. Vilas’s secret 
eircular, of such appointments as that of 
Eugene Higgins, of the deplorable incon- 
sistency of the Benton-Stone affair, and 
of the accumulating evidence that a 
“clean sweep ”’ was preparing as rapidly 
as the machinery could be got in order 
for a proscription so unprecedented in 
magnitude. We could not believe that 
the man of our choice could be cognizant 
of the facts, and remonstrances accom- 
panied with proofs were laid before him 
and his Cabinet by his disinterested sup- 
porters, only to be treated with an indif- 
ference which revealed how little he 
cared to square his actions by his words. 
Finally, in spite of his continued public 
utterances, the scales fell from our eyes 
and we could only wonder at the prolon- 
gation of vur own credulity. The cele- 
brated order of July 14th, 1886, warning 
all place-holders against ‘‘ obtrusive par- 
tisanship,” was of interest only as a curi- 
ously superfluous exhibition of hypocrisy. 
It, at least, deceived no one, especially 
the place-holders, who forthwith diso- 
beyed it with an ostentatious indifference 
perfectly justified by their immunity. In 
fact, this could scarce have been other- 
wise, when the President himself debased 
his high office and broke with all its 
traditions by interfering in the local poli- 
tics of New York City to aid the election 
of a former beneficiary of Tweed. 

A few figures will show how Mr. Cleve- 
land has kept his pledges. Recent statis- 
tics are not accessible; but up to June, 
1887, after he had been in office two years 
and three months, the official ax had been 
so busy that nearly all the unclassified 
office-holders had been rotated out of 
office. Thereare 2,359 post-offices known 
as ‘‘ presidential,” and of these about two 
thousand had been changed—in Ken- 
tucky, 38 out of 39; in Missouri, 75 out of 
79; in North Carolina every one; in South 
Carolina, 17 out of 18; in Louisiana ev- 
ery one; in In liana, 84 out of 87; in Flor- 
ida, 16 out of 17; in Colorado, 26 out of 
28; in Iowa, 117 out of 124; in Kansas, 
104 out of 110; in Maine, 25 out of 30; in 
Massachusetts, 103 out of 126; in New 
York, 102 out of 219; in Nebraska, 64 out 
of 70. In the * fourth-class”’ post-offices 
the changes had not reached the same 
percentage, for many of these are ‘‘cross- 
roads” offices, devoid of attractiveness, 
for which it is often difficult to find 
incumbents; but in the whole number of 
52,609, about forty thousand changes had 
been made. Of collectors of customs, 100 
out of 111 had been changed; of survey- 
ors of customs, the whole number—33; of 
naval officers, the whole number—6; of 
appraisers, 84 out of 36; of superintend- 
ents of mints and assayers, 11 out of 13; 
of assistant treasurers, the whole number 
—9; of collectors of internal revenue, 84 





out of 85; of district attorneys, 65 out of 
70; of inspectors of steam gessels, 8 out 
of 11; of marshals, 64 out of 70; of pen- 
sion agents, 16 out of 18; of surveyors- 
general, the whole number—16; of local 
land-officers, 190 out of 224; of post-office 
inspectors in charge, the whole number— 
10. Making allowance for the Democrats 
who were in office and for the busy work 
which bas never ceased during the last 
year, there can be no doubt that the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League spoke 
truly in its report of August, 1887, when 
it said: ‘‘The change in the unclassified 
civil service is so great as to forebode its 
complete partisan reconstruction by the 
close of the Administration.” 

Tbe only effect, indeed, of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s reform professions was to give a 
deeper shade of guilt to this whole scan- 
dalous performance. Before he complete- 
ly threw off the mask, to save himself by 
pretending to remove only for cause, he 
deliberately smirched the reputations of 
thousands of honest men, who were de- 
nied all opportunity of defense against 
secret accusations. Read by the light of 
subsequent events, Mr. Vilas’s secret 
circular alone is enough to stamp with 
infamy the Administration which not 
only permitted it but rewarded him with 
promotion. How fearful has been the 
amount of dirty and cruel work which 
has defiled the land under this pretext of 
dissmissal for cause may be guessed from 
the pathetic complaint of good Mr. Aquila 
Jones, the newly installed post-master of 
Indianapolis, when engaged in making 
vacancies for Democratic workers, that it 
‘* almost broke his heart to have to trump 
up any charges against the boys.” 

This suggests that the ‘‘ classified serv- 
ice,” which was supposed to be in some 
sort protected by the Pendleton Act, has 
fared but little better. The theory was 
that by limiting the appointing officer to 
the list of eligibles who had passed exam- 
ination, the incentive to make removals 
would be destroyed; but inspite of this 
and of the unpartisan labors of the excel- 
lent gentlemen who compose the Civil 
Service Commission, in some mysterious 
way there seems to be little difficulty in 
replacing Republicans with Democrats 
whose political services had earned recog- 
nition. Thus in many places the changes 
in the classified service have gone merrily 
on, as tho the Civil Service Act had never 
existed. In the Baltimore Post-office, 
out of 244 employes, 233 have been 
changed, the remainder probably bcing 
either Democrats or men whose services 
were indispensable, 

It is similarly in vain that the Pendle- 
ton Act prohibits the levying of assess- 
ments on office-holders when circulars 
from Democratic committees are as 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, when the 
raffle for the Widow McGuinness’s pig 
proved so productive in the New York 
Custom House, when an office is ostenta- 
tiously opened in Washington and every 
clerk is personally notified that it is 
ready to receive contributions, and when 
the uncontradicted reportis industriously 
circulated that Mr. Cleveland himself has 
assessed the President of the United States 
twenty per cent. of his salary tosecure 
his own re-election—a report which, 
whether true or false, serves as a whole- 
some warning to those whose official lives 
are dependent on his pleasure. With an- 
other four years of his administration the 
rags and tatters left of Civil Service Re- 
form would not fitout ascare crow suffi- 
cient to frighten the most beggarly politi- 
cal rooster. 

In this wild rush for office nothing has 
been too low or too high to elude the 
clutch of the spoilsman. In the public 
buildings, Republican scrub-women have 
given place to Democratic females. If 
any sphere of public life should be ele- 
vated beyond the suspicion of partisanship 
it should be the bench. There are thirty 
territorial judgeships in the President’s 
gift,and good constitutional lawyers doubt 
his right to remove them without the 
concurrence of the Senate on charges 
duly presented; yet for these thirty places 
Mr. Cleveland has already sent in forty- 
two nominations—indicating a tolerably 
clean sweep with some duplicates to 


spare, 








In this orgy of spoils the public welfare 
and the public business have been disre- 
garded as of no consequence. The people 
for whose service the offices are created, 
have been treated as unworthy of consid- 
eration. Oldand experienced officials, in 
positions requiring special training, have 
been dismissed to make places for hench- 
menand heelers. We may reasonably hope 
that the majority of the new appointees 
are not to be rated with the ruffians and 
convicts and ballot-box stuffers who dis- 
grace the federal service in Baltimoreand 
Indianapolis with Mr. Cleveland’s conniv- 
ance, but at the best are they raw and un- 
trained, lacking in the esprit de corps 
which 1s one of the most valuable quali- 
ties of a public officer, and careless of 
duty in the knowledge that their reten- 
tion depends on political influence and 
activity and not on honest work. The 
mails have been rendered insecure and 
the business of great communities like 
Chicago and Philadelphia and Baltimore 
has been obstructed, in order that, to use 
the language of the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential candidate, the boys might be 
taken in to warm their toes, while work- 
ing for Mr. Cleveland’s renomination. 
Particularly cruel has been the fate of the 
helpless Indian wards of the Government, 
transferred from a service which, under 
the supervision of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation, had been carefully weeded and 
trained in its difficult and delicate duties, 
to the charge of incompetent and in some 
cases even of brutal and drunken officials. 
Out of ten Indian inspectors in office in 
1884 but one remains; out of fifty-nine 
Indian agents but eight; in one school, 
three superintendents, four industrial 
teachers, four matrons and four seam- 
stresses followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession during a single year, and a corre- 
sponding sweep has been made of the 
clerks, physicians, traders, farmers and 
blacksmiths. As there is no political 
work to be done among the Indians this is 
perhaps the most unadulterated specimen 
of what is known as “ patronage pie,” 
and illustrates Mr. Cleveland’s self-con- 
gratulation, in his recent letter of accept- 
ance, as to his‘ firm; patient and hu- 
mane Indian policy, so that in peacefu 
relations with the Government, the civili- 
zation of the Indians may be promoted.” 
In view of the facts on record there isa 
curious mingling of meanness and effront- 
ery in Mr. Cleveland’s complaint, in his 
CivilService message cf July 23d last, that 
‘* those responsible for the administration 
of the Government in its executive 
branches have been and still are often 
annoyed and irritated by the disloyalty 
to the service and the insolence of em- 
ployés who remuin in place as the ben- 
eficiaries and the relics and reminders of 
the vicious system of appointment which 
Civil Service Reform was intended to dis- 
place.” Has the country ever known 
any more ‘vicious system of appoint- 
ment” than that by which Mr. Cleveland 
has made a mockery of Civil Service Re- 
form? 

There is one aspect of the subject which 
seems to me to have been overlooked in 
a manner wholly incommensurate with 
its supreme importance—the opportuni- 
ties which this wholesale rotation in 
office has afforded Mr. Cleveland of ob- 
literating the delimitations, so vital to 
our institutions, between the executive 
and the legislative branches of Govern- 
ment. On the one hand, to secure the 
control of the machine indispensable to 
his renomination, he has encouraged the 
encroachment of the legisiative branch 
on the executive, for the foul busizess of 
Congressional office-brokerage has never 
been more offensively rife or more cynic- 
ally public than in the scramble for spoils 
which his policy has stimulated. On the 
other hand, an-even more serious devel- 
opment is to be seen in the executive con- 
trol over legislation which he has thus 
purchased. Wecan all remember how, 
in 1884, the New York Nation, when bat- 
tling for him, assured us that Protection 
was not an issue in the presidential can- 
vass, in view of the constitutional limit- 
ations on the executive. Yet the Nation 
of July 26th last, tells us that ‘‘ The vote 
on the Mills Bill in the House on Satur- 
day will serve as the historical record of 





















the transformation of the Democrats 
Party which President Cleveland has 
complished,” which is the severest con. _ 
demnation that could be passed ie 

constitutional President. That “ transfor. 
mation ” has been effected by the most — 
unscrupulous prostitution of presidential _ 
power and patronage that the history of 
the nation affords, except, perhaps, the 
memorable attempt of President Johnson 
to disrupt the Republican Party. Mr, 
Johnson, however, had been trained ig 
the spoils system and made no pretense 
to political morality as we now under. 
stand it; we might despise his methods 
without despising the man, but in the 

































present case the methods are less despic- : Jay G 
able than the man who adopts them after world. It v 
prating about public office being a public he moral 
trust, and issuing orders that ‘the F sas, throu: 
influence of federal office-holders should  tgboriously 
not be felt in the manipulation of politi- - pindrance a 
cal primary meetings and nominating fdence—th: 
conventions.” If thesecret history of the yirtu 
Allentown Convention of 1887 and of the . ence- 
Harrisburg committee meeting of 1888 toall ambit 
shall ever see the light we shall learn ods of the t 
how the federal officials who were so avenue to bh 
busy at both of them operated, and why tho we had 
they had been so busy at the preceding- when abou! 
primaries; but meanwhile we can guess The quest 
at the pressure which produced so re- ets to co 
markable a “transformation” on the twenty yea 
floor of the House that twenty-nine Dem- overthrow 
ocrats who had been elected as _ protec- fected ever 
tionists succumbed to it and voted for the Alter num! 
Mills Bill. A more dangerous assault on ment of th 
legislative independence could scarce be of anew €] 
made than the veto of the Allentown tion of the 
public building bill, because the member Cleveland » 
from the Lehigh district had refused to be that he wo 
“transformed”; and the warning to re- place of th: 
calcitrants was emphasized by the de- tho not n 
fiant inconsistency of the reasons alleged earnest eff 
in the veto message with the President’s prostitutio 
action in other similar cases where mem- Congressio 
bers were tractable. These methods of fresh root 
‘*transformation ” have brought about eer. His 
a slavishness without parallel in Ameri- pablic acc 
can politics. When the President takes mean tha 
snuff there is a simultaneous sternutation ing for ret 
in every Democratic nose. He negotiates have polit 
a fishery treaty, and every Democratic “@ ‘into office 
member of Congress applauds the wisdom _@ old, to b 
of making concessions to Canada. The _ gressional 
Senate rejects his treaty, and, to obtain ' to be the 
what he considers a momentary tactical debts and 
advantage, he suddenly declares that dottieri; t 
Canada has been guilty of outrages re- ness is a 
quiring him to be invested with extraor- that the 
dinary powers of retaliation, when the remain as 
peace-lovers of yesterday are ‘ trans- fantile re 
formed” into blusterers to-day. The after Mr. 
whole performance would be enjoyable ahundrec 
as opera-bouffe, if it were not so degrad- pilitical e 
ing to American manhood, and so full of in is lett 
the most dangerous portents for the fu- and sted! 
ture. The effect of these ‘ transfor- of civil se 
mations” is reflected in the massive tation o! 
egotism of Mr. Cleveland’s recent letter forcemen 
of acceptance, in which he assumes that tothing t 
he is the Government, and lectures the past fror 
Opposition in Congress as tho resistance which ha 
to his will were treasonable. All this is platform 
Ceesarism, and more than justifies his em- tervice h 
phatic warning in his first letter of ac- tained by 
ceptance— Roteven 
** When we consider tl patronage of this favor for 
great office, the allurements of power, the significa: 
temptation to retain public place once Convent; 
gained, and, more than all, the availability Clevelan 
a party finds in an incumbent whom a tion prec 
horde of office-holders, with a zeal born of the spoil 
benefits received and fostered by the hope and fou 
c 
of benefits yet to eome, stand ready to aid to 
with money and trained political service, t make 
we recognize in the eligibility of the Pres- armer 1 
ident for re-election a most serious dan- — 
ger.”’ eg 
Yet what words of contempt are too fellows. 
strong for the man who could publicly If Ih 
reason thus when seeking a first terut, has been 
and then do as he has done to secure 4 ful to ha 
second ? Chief M 
Nothing could more conclusively prove Americ: 
the overshadowing importance of thé do 80 is 
Civil Service issue than these experien which f 
It is shown to be an indispensable pre- myself, 
liminary to the intelligent decision 1884 I 
Congress and by the people of any an¢ ®!! _— 
other questions. As President Hyde t, for i 
Bowdoin “ollege, truly observes, ‘* Uutil — : 
q inci tor 
patronage ceases to be the principal fac Jand “ 





in politics we cannot expect to have any 
question decided upon its merits. Until 
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=. sense, honesty and courage to 
away, we are morally unfit to 
anje with any other problem success- 
i ?1 commend this thought to the 
swakened consciences of those Inde- 
ants who are ready to condone Mr. 

nd’s malfeasance and to subordi- 
Civil Service Reform to Revenue Re- 


: a sidentally Imay call attention to the 
Siorable aspect of Mr. Cleveland's can- 
-in the degradation of American 
itics which his success would imply 
Fur his self-exposure of broken pledges 
"=. dishonored promises. It would have 
pe same influence on our public life 
"nich the gains of such men as Jim Fisk 
4 sod Jay Gould have on the business 
"orld, It would prove that obedience to 
the moral standards which mankind 
pave, through thousands of years, been 
|gboriously endeavoring to establish, is a 
ce and not an aid to public con- 
fidence—that the national conception of 
ic virtue has fallen to the level of the 
 gonfidence-man, and it would be notice 
toall ambitious aspirants that the meth- 
ods of the bunko-steerer afford the surest 
avenue to high position. It would be as 
tho wehad resort to the Rogues’ Gallery 
when about to select a Chief of Police. 

The question, therefore, for Independ- 
ets to consider is simply this: For 
twenty years we have been struggling to 
overthrow the spoils system which has in- 

\ fected every fiber of our political being. 
Alter numberless vicissitudes the enact- 
ment of the Pendleton Bil! gave promise 
ofa new era, but it was merely the inser- 
tion of the thin edge of the wedge. Mr. 
Cleveland was elected under the pledge 
thathe would carry out the reform. In 
place of that he has dealt it a blow which 
tho not mortal will require years of 
eamest effort to recover from; for the 
prostitution of patronage in return for 
Congressional and other support has fiken 
fresh root and a more sturdy life than 
ger. His re-election would signify the 
public acquiescence in this. It would 
mean that the people at large care noth- 
ing for reform; that they are satisfied to 
have political bosses foist their henchmen 
‘into office; that patronage is still, as of 
dd, to be wrangled for between Con- 
gressional office-brokers; that office is still 
' to be the coin in which to pay political 
debts and gain theservice of political con- 
dottieri; that the conduct of public busi- 
ness is a secondary consideration, and 
that the Civil Service Commission may 
femain as a convenient toy to amuse in- 
fantile reformers. It would mean that 
after Mr. Cleveland has dismissed nearly 
ahundred thousand public servants for 
political ends he can with impunity point, 
inhis letter of acceptance, to his “ strict 
and stedfast adherence to the principles 
{civil service reform, and thorough exe- 
tition of the laws passed for their en- 
foreement.”” We can hope for the future 
Mthing better than we have had in the 
pat from either the man or his party, 
Which has just declared in the St. Louis 
platform that ‘‘ honest reform in the civil 
tvice has been inaugurated and main- 
tained by President Cleveland,” and does 
toeven commit itself to an expression of 
favorfor the principle—a fact of marked 
significance in view of the control of the 
Convention by the Administration. Mr. 
Cleveland’s defeat is, therefore, a condi- 
tion precedent to any hope of relief from 
the spoils system. He has been weighed 
and found wanting, and our first duty is 
t0 make an example of him. When a 
farmer nails a chicken-hawk to his barn 
door he not only gets rid of a plunderer, 
but he gives a wholesome warning to its 
fellows. 
If Ihave expressed myself strongly, it 
been because I feel strongly. It is pain- 
fulto have to speak as I have spoken of the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, whom all 
Americans would delight to honor, but to 
do 80 is a duty in the cause of reform to 
which for twenty years I have devoted 
myself, regardless of party affiliations. In 
I strove for the success of Grover 
Cleveland, and I have never repented of 
It, for it seemed the best of the alterna- 
tives offered. To-day I stand where I 
stood in 1884, and I denounce Mr. Cleve- 


pledges made to secure the Independent 
vote which elected him, and because his 
re-election would mean the indefinite 
postponement of reform. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 











THERE is an institution called the 
‘*Self-Denial Fund” in the Saivation 
Army, something like a ‘‘ Whip” at the 
clubs; and, to judge by the pecuniary 
proceeds on the last occasion (no less than 
£3,000), it certainly answers to the whip, 
Where the money goes to is not so clear, 
but that is no business of mine, since 
those who only send their money anony- 
mously must be held as non-subscribers, 
Where the self-denial comes in with the 
Salvationists, who are already, to judge 
by their own statements (and surely they 
ought to know), free from all extrava- 
gances (save thuse of speech and gesture), 
it is difficult to imagine. They have no 
tobacco to give up, no liquor to cut off, 
and do not appear to have a superfluity 
of clothing. To ask them to give up 
everything seems like asking a Scotch 
regiment to go bare-legged. But think 
of a whip at the clubs with the proviso 
added that the subscription should be the 
proceeds of self-denial! What a mutiny 
it would cause in that army! A lady, 
whose opinion I ventured to obtain upon 
this subject replied: ‘‘I can fancy you 
men giving up nothing—except going to 
church ona Sunday; and that wouldn’t 
cost you much, even if you had it to give.” 
Why are women so severe? 

The five little volumes of *‘ Weird 
Tales” that have recently been given to 
the world are interesting productions, 
tho exceedingly unequal in merit; their 
most noteworthy effect will probably be 
to prove to an unbelieving generation 
that Walter Scott could tell even a short 
story better than anybody else. Wander- 
ing Wille’s Tale towers above its com- 
panions by far more than a head and 
shoulders. What we miss in a-collectioa 
with such a title is the stories of that 
Master of the Weird, Lefanu; their ab- 
sence is no doubt explained by their not 
being out of copyright; but a few extracts 
from ‘‘In a Glass Darkly,” would have 
made the publication much more com- 
plete. I have lent that book scores of 
times to ladies desirous of some “ excit- 
ing reading,” and always had it returned 
to me next morning as too productive of 
hysterics and nightmare. Of all weird 
stories in the world I think ‘*‘ Green Tea” 
is the weirdest. 

The comfortable reflection that ‘‘ mur- 
der will out” cannot be indulged in quite 
so freely as it used to be. When Tawell 
was caught at Paddington, redhanded 
from his crime at Slough, by means of 
the Electric Telegraph, there was a gen- 
eral impression, since Science had been 
called in as a special constable, that 
Crime, as regards capital offenses at 
least, would cease, because escape would 
be out of the question. Science, however, 
is a Swiss, and hires out her services in- 
differently to the Law and the Law- 
breaker. Provided the criminal has 
plenty of ready money he has probably 
as good a chance of saving his neck as he 
ever had. What makes the mystery of 
the Whitechapel murders so amazing is, 
that it is almost certain they have been 
committed by some one without cash in 

his pocket, much less a balance at his 
bankers. Under such circumstances 
never was a dead secret, tho known to 
only one man, so well preserved. The 
miscreaut may be caught, of course, be- 
fore these words are read, but I see no 
reason, provided he can subdue the 
temptation to startle the world with an- 
other butchery, why he should now be 
caught at all. ‘A stern chase is a long 
chase,” is a proverb that is not applicable 
to the pursuit of a murder; it is not only 
long but generally fruitless. When it 
succeeds it is almost always the result of 
accident. In the Whitechapel case, the 
acts are so appalling that they are not 
likely to be forgotten—it will be long in- 
deed before the woman-slayer finds bis 
rival, but in ordinary case the memory 





‘land because he has proved falge to all his 


sion of another, as wave devours wave, 
or rather as a second fox, crossing the 
scent, wiles the hounds away from the 
first one. The saying of ‘“‘ Murder will 
out,” is not in fact the assurance of dis- 
covery, but rather the contrary; it is the 
expression of astonishment when the 
thing happens to be discovered of which 
we have despaired; we congratulate our- 
selves upon the exception, and forget 
that it forms the rule. When years have 
passed away and there is no confederate 
to be bribed by reward, or terrified by re- 
morse, the Law, indeed, is practically 
powerless. Our only hope lies in the 
fdlly of the criminal. Lord Eldon used 
to tell a strange story of the discovery of 
a twelve-year-old murder. The man had 
been recognized by the brother of his 
victim, but had escaped, enlisted and 
gone to India. One day the brother fell 
asleep in a public house in Liverpool and 
was awoke by some one picking his 
pocket. The instant he opened his eyes, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Good heavens, that’s the 
man that cut Jem’s throat twelve years 
ago!” And soit was; the man had just 
landed from a troop ship, and, good-luck 
at last deserting him, he had happened to 
try his thievish hand upon the only man 
in the world who could have brought him 
to the gallows. 

itis natural enough that when crime is 
undiscovered we should cry out against 
the police; but discovery is rarely an easy 
matter, and the money at the disposal of 
authority is not sufficient to attract capa- 
ble brains to the task of solving the 
enigma. It is probable that Mr. Wilkie 
Collins would not be easily induced to 
take up such matters, but it would be 
well worth: while to employ educated men 
with a similar turn for analysis and a 
taste for man hunting in lieu of the ordi- 
nary detective. It is the fashion to decry 
our own policemen, but “the Force” is 
much the same all the world over. It is 
easy enough for M. Gaboriau, who is 
working from the handle of the stick and 
has the end of it in his hand from the 
first, to illustrate the keenness of the 
French detective in getting to the ferule; 
but the fact is, there is at least as much 
undiscovered crime in France as in Eng- 
land. Anything more contemptible than 
the efforts of the French authorities to 
clear up so easy a mystery as the death 
of Mr. MacNeill at Boulogne, we have 
never seen; and now there is as common- 
place a murder of another Englishman 
at St. Malo, which they seem to be equal- 
ly unable to elucidate. If money were 
spent in hiring exceptional brain power 
for our detective’s work it would be a 
good investment, for few murderers 
would then go unhung. 

As the plot of the Whitechapel murders 
thickens, in the sense of their being more 
and more difficult to discover, the sug- 
gestions of those who would indicate the 
criminal grow wilder and wilder. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow’s idea that the man is 
(literally) ‘*‘a gentleman at large,” living 
in the West End, and only going out to 
vivisect people at intervals (not lucid), 
after which he forgets all about it, was 
startling enough; and now S. G. O., in 
the style of Sir Alexander Cockpurn at 
the Tichborne Trial, inquires whether we 
should be surprised to hear that the male- 
factor isa female. He thinks this quite 
within the range of probability. If we 
associate this ingenious supposition with 
that of Dr. Winslow, we get a lady fiend, 
living at the West End and indulging in 
these homicidal acts, after a ‘‘ small and 
early,” or perhaps a drawing-room read- 
ing from Browning. One may, of course, 
suppose anything, but I really do think 
these flights of fancy rise to an atmo- 
4 sphere which common sense finds some 
difficulty in breathing. 

An unusually acute critic has recently 
stated that the reason why women do not 
care for Disraeli’s novels is because Dis- 
raeli did not care for women. This is in 
the main correct, tho there are other rea- 
sons for their indifference to that author; 
he is too. political, too cynical, and has 
neither love story nor any other kind of 
story to tell. ‘‘Satirize the sex,” says 
the critic, ‘‘and you will assuredly be 
read. They will forgive the sarcasm in 





of a crime is obliterated by the commis- 
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tion to the members of their own circle.” 
This is also true, but with the proviso 
that the satire must be of the feminine 
kind. It must not be humorous satire 
like that of Thackeray, who, tho much 
more read by women than Disraeli, is no 
more a woman’s novelist than he was. 
One of the saddest incidents recorded in 
social life is that of Charles Lamb taking 
his sister to the asylum, in perfect sanity, 
but premonished of the lunacy to the at- 
tack of which she was subject, and in one 
of which she had taken the life of her 
mother. Such a circumstance is proba- 
bly not unique, tho we have no knowl- 
edge of its parallel. A gentleman has just 
committed suicide, leaving behind him, 
written a long time ago, a statement of 
‘“‘the overpowering tendency to make 
away with himself he had experienced at 
intervals,” and which he feared might 
one day prove too strong for him. ‘‘ Con- 
sidering the circumstances under which 
his words may see the light,” he forbears 
to make allusion to those dear and near to 
him from whom he has always received 
the greatest kindness; ‘‘ I cannot bear,” 
he says, “‘ to let my mind rest on them.’ 
He calmly ascribes his calamity to a blow 
on the head caused by a fall from a bicy- 
cle in 1877. It is difficult to imagine a 
more pathetic letter, or one dictated by 
more good sense and delicacy, under con- 
ditions the most painful and embarrass- 
ing that can fall to the lot of humanity. 
Many a man has his hidden danger known 
to none but himself and his doctor, and 
concealed from those about him for their 
dear sakes, but few indeed, let us hope, 
such a one as had this poor fellow. 

The International Literary and Artistic 
Congress at Venice has expressed a wish 
that the United States would follow the 
example of all civilized nations by accept- 
ing the convention of Berne as regards 
the granting International Copyright. I 
am sure I wish it, too, but 1 am afraid the 
opinion of the congress at Venice will not 
much weigh with them. The idea of 
their being subject to any such influence 
reminds one of Sydney Smith’sremark to 
the child who was stroking a tortoise: 
“You might just as well stroke the dome 
of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chap- 
ter.” 

‘*No boy knows how his mother loves 
him, no mother knows how a boy loves 
himself” is the remark of a modern nov- 
elist; its application has been recenfly ex- 
tended to a less near relative. A young 
gentleman aged sixteen has got into 
trouble for knocking his aunt down and 
beating her head about with a door-mat, 
because, thoshe had strained her means te 
bring him up in every comfort, she 
showed a disinclination to pay his bets. 
The poor lady repenting of having 
‘*charged” her darling, first wanted to 
withdraw from the prosecution and when 
her request was not acceded to absolutely 
asserted that she wa intoxicated when 
she gave him into custody. Fortunately 
there was a witness to the assault, and 
the young gentleman got ‘‘ten days.” 
But such an example of attempted self- 
sacrifice for a worthless lad would have 
been surely remarkable even in a mother. 

The Beauty Show at Spa was apparently 
imagined by its projectors to be an origi- 
nal idea, whereas, not to mention our own 
admirable Exhibition of Barmaids, it is 
as common in the East as blackberries or 
black women, only the ladies do not con- 
tend for a mere honorarium, but for a 
husband; not even a wink passes between 
the contracting parties, but a nod is given 
to the auctioneer and the lot (tho of course 
only one lady) falls to the highest bidder. 
This custom of his country was on one 
occasion taken advantage of by the first 
Persian Ambassador in Paris, Mirza Abdul 
Hassan, to reprove the curiosity of the 

French ladies of fashion who used to 
‘¢*mob” him in his hotel. 

A certain Countess in particular, re- 
markable neither for youth nor beauty, 
was especially importunate. He affected 
to be charmed with these uninvited visit- 
ors, pointed each out to his interpreter, 
and spoke to him with great earnestness. 
This excited them immensely, and the 
Countess, as their spokeswoman, inquired 
of the interpreter what his Excellency 
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he replied; but, being pressed, he con- 
fessed that his Excellency imagined it to 
be a Beauty Show, and had been estimat- 
ing their value with a view to purchase. 
Then the Countess became more curious 
than ever. ‘* Wants to buy us, does he? 
This is charming indeed. How does he 
price that fair girl?’ ‘‘At thousand 
crowns.” ‘And that brunette?” “At 
five hundred.” ‘‘And that painted one?” 
‘‘At three hundred.” ‘And, pray, how 
did I myself figure in bis Excellency’s 
tariff?’ ‘Well, he merely said as he 
passed you, Madam”— ‘Well, what?” 
‘‘ He said that he did not know the small 
coin of the country.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





ON EVOLVING SOMETHING FROM 
NOTHING. 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE, 


THE current type of thought in the sci- 
entific and scientifico-speculative world 
is averse to accepting anything as origi- 
nal, and seeks to trace everything and state 
of things to some antecedent thing or 
state of things. Its prirciple is evolu- 
tion, and the application of this principle 
is universal. The outer and the inner 
world alike, physics, life, mind, society 
and social institutions are to be viewed as 
evolved from simpler antecedent stages. 

As a description of the phenomenal 
fact, no fault is to be found with this 
view, so far as it issupported by evidence. 
In itself itis as worthy of velief as any 
competing view whatever. But the 
holders of this view are not always con- 
tent to regard it as a description of a 
process. They insist on making it a the- 
ory of the causes underlying the phenom- 
enal process; and then they indulge in 
some questionable metaphysics and still 
more questionable logic. 

The general theory of evolution has no 
official metapbysics. Sometimes it starts 
with a ‘simple, indefinite, incoherent, 
undifferentiated homogeneity ”; and from 
this seeks to evolve the complex world of 
heterogeneous forms. Sometimes, again, 
it starts with simple matter and force, or 
with the simple physical elements, and 
seeks to evolve the world of forms as a 
complex resultant. In both of these 
views, however, there is the common as- 
sumption that as we go backward in 
time we reach simpler and simpler states 
of things until we reach one so simple as 
to contain no trace of the later complexi- 
ty, and hence fit to be the starting-point 
of evolution. This assumption in uncrit- 
ical thought seems to eliminate entirely 
from existence the higher aspects of the 
universe. and to reduce them to the pass- 
ing products of an underlying reality, 
which is essentially mechanical and non- 
intelligent. Hence the horror with which 
evolution has been regarded in religious 
circles; and hence, also, the frantic favor 
which it has received from the irreligious. 
Both alike assum@the doctrine to mean 
that something, so simple as to be next 
door to nothing, can produce a world of 
effects above and beyond itself, yet with- 
out losing its own essentially mechanical 
and material nature. With evolution as 
description of the phenomenal process we 
have no debate, but it is worth while to 
inquire whether the assumed possibility 
of deducing the complex from the simple, 
the high from the low, the formed from 
the formless, the definite from the indefi- 
nite, be anything more than one of the 
naive oversights of uncritical thought. 

Logic knows no way of getting a con- 
clusion out of premises which do not con- 
tain it. In like manner it knows no way 
of getting effects in a necessary system 
from causes which are not essentially re- 
lated to the effect. We derive gravita- 
tion from the physical elements only as 
we endow them with a force of gravity. 
In the same way we explain chemical 
and magnetic action only as we view 
affinity and magnetism as properties of 
the elements. To be sure. we do not 
know very much more after this perform- 
ance than before; but the ascription of 
these properties is none the less necessary 
in order to make our thought formally 
complete, and to bring the effects into 
rational relation to their assumed causes. 
The elements, then, explain gravitation 





because it is their essential nature to 
gravitate. For an equally good reason, 
they explain chemical, magnetic and 
electric action ; that is, we assume a pe- 
culiar ground in the nature of the ele- 
ments which compels this manifesta- 
tion. The causes are essentially related 
to their effects, and only on this condi- 
tion can they produce them. But cer- 
tainly no logician would-greatly plume 
himself on evolving gravitation from 
gravitating elements, or chemical action 
from chemical elements. He would 
rather say that, given the conception of 
gravitating or chemical elements, their 
gravitation or chemical action follows as 
a matter of course. x 

This conclusion must be generalized. 
When we think logically, and know what 
we are doing. any and every cause which 
we infer from present effects must be 
determined with reference to those effects, 
so that, when the cause is fully defined 
and comprehended, it is seen to contain 
in principle the effects of which it is the 
cause. Ofcourse, every one entitled toa 
voice in this matter knows that causation 
cannot be presented to the senses, and 
that the nature of a cause can be gathered 
only by inference from its effects. The 
effect, then, is a conclusion for which we 
are to construct the premises; and unless 
the premises contain the conclusion, they 
will never give it,and hence they are not 
the true premises for that conclusion. If 
an effect, B, isto be explained by a cause, 
A, in a necessary system, then A must be 
conceived as having sucha nature that, 
under the assumed circumstances, it must 
necessarily produce B. Our thought of 
A, then, is necessarily determined by B; 
and when that thought is complete. it is 
found to contain the necessity of B ora 
necessary provision for B. We may pro- 
long the preceding causal series as far as 
we will; the logical necessity is still upon 
us of finding in any cause or state of 
causes which we may reacb, or at which 
we may stop, a necessary relation to the 
later and latest effects, so that whoever 
could have fully grasped that earliest 
cause, or state of causes, would have 
found it potential of all future effects 
even to the minutest details, The road 
of progress in a necessary system is a 
fixed one. Things advance from stage to 
stage by an inherent necessity and can 
take no other route. The road of logical 
regress in such a system is equally fixed, 
and leads us not to indefiniteness and 
nothingness, but to an earlier stage of 
the present system and one pregnant 
with the present. Any definition, then, 
of that earlier stage which left out its 
implications would be inadequate if not 
false. 

When we reason from effects to causes 
we ar+ bound to determine the causes by 
the effects. The same fact appears when 
we assume our Causes and reason forward 
to their effects. If we assume a necessary 
cause which is simple, undifferentiated 
and homogeneous, we find ourselves un- 
able to deduce anything from it. Sucha 
cause contains no ground of movement 
or direction, and refuses to stir at all. 
Not-until we put movement, direction 
and heterogeneity into it, do we succeed 
in getting them out, and then only in the 
measure in which they were put in. Or 
if we assume a cause with a definite na- 
ture, A, we can explain no effects which 
are not cases of A. Elements whose na- 
ture is fully expressed in gravity cannot 
be used to explain anything beyond grav- 
itation, Elements endowed only with 
moving forces can explain nothing which 
is not a case of motion. A mind whose 
nature is exhausted in simple sensibility 
can do nothing but feel. This is simply a 
matter of defizition. To get more out of 
the cause we must assume that A does” 
not fully express its nature, and that along 
with A is another factor, X, which is the 
true cause of the otherwise ‘‘ unearned 
increment.” Nor can either A or X be 
thought in its generality. In addition to 
its qualitative nature, there are various 
spatial, temporal and quantitative condi- 
tions to be taken into account; and when 
this is done, the cause is definitely lim- 
ited to and defined by the effect. 

It is plain that in such a system logical 
thought can reach nosimple and undif- 





ferentiated homogeneity. Thecasual an- 
tecedents have to be conceived in rela- 
tion to their effects; and all the complex- 
ity of thelatter must be at least implicit 
in the former. The only antithesis pos- 
sible in the system is that of implicit and 
explicit, or of potential and realized. 
Thought in going backward iscompelled 
to make the effects implicit in their 
causes, and the only evolution possible is 
a passage from the implicit implication 
to the explicit manifestation. The no- 
tion of primal, meaningless simplicity 
which was at once nothing to speak of 
and yet the source of everything is a 
pure fiction which can neither be reach- 
ed nor used without bad logic. And, on 
the other hand, an evolution which gets 
effects out of causes only by making 
them potential in their causes, while 
triumphantly possible, does not seem very 
progressive. While, then, evolution asa 
description of the cosmic process is to be 
allowed, so far as it is supported by evi- 
dence, evolution as a metaphysical theory 
of that process is naive almost to infan- 
tility. 

Having pointed out the fallacy, it only 
remains to add a word about its source. 
The ground of the illusion is double. The 
first and chief factor is the tendency in all 
uncritical thinking to mistake words for 
things and especially to mistake the order 
of classification for the order of real ex- 
istence. In dealing with a multitude of 
things, the mind is forced to use class 
terms; and thus one word comes to stand 
for many objects. These words them- 
selves may be further classified until 
classes of the highest abstraction are 
formed, as matter, force, being, motion, 
etc. These terms as such, represent no 
actual existence; but are only logical 
symbols whereby the mind unites many 
objects into a single thought which ap- 
plies equally to all. The reality for 
which matter stands is a great number 
of physical elements of various qualities, 
positions, etc. The reality of motion is 
always the motion of some particular 
thing with a definite velocity, path and 
direction. The reality of force, also, is 
not force in general, but a series of defi- 
nite activities, quantitatively and quali- 
tatively fixed. But we mistake our logi- 
cal symbols for realities; and, as all the 
definite determinations of concrete exist- 
ence have disappeared from them, we 
fancy that we have come upon the orig- 
inal, simple homogeneous existence 
from which concrete realities have been 
evolved. And as in our classification the 
latter are subordinated to the former, we 
never doubt that they hold the same re- 
lation in realexistence. In classification. 
too, subordinate classes may be viewed 
as derived from more general classes by 
the addition of a specific difference; and 
thus the fancy arises that bare existence 
is first in reality and by some process of 
evolution passes into concrete forms. 
This is the perennial fallacy of dogmatic 
and uncritical thinking. It only remains 
to conjure a little with our general terms 
to make it plain that ‘‘evolution is a 
change from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity,” etc. The fatuity of the 
procedure appears when we remember 
that class terms have only a mental ex- 
istence, and that classification leaves 
things just what they were before. 

The second part of the illusion consists 
in mistaking simplicity and indefinite- 
ness of the senses for simplicity and in- 
definiteness of the reason. When, then, 
we trace complexity to apparent simplic- 
ity, we tacitly assume that the senses 
give us complete ontological knowledge 
of the antecedents, and then we conclude 
that we have a palpable illustration of 
the simple giving birth to the complex, 
of the homogeneous producing the het- 
erogeneous. We have here an echo of 
the crude realism of the senses. The no- 
tion is disposed of by remembering that 
all sense-knowledge is only phenomenal, 
and that the nature of the hidden powers 
at work can be learned only by studying 
their total manifestation. 

Here, in a word, is the logical problem 
of metaphysical evolution: We must first 
show that we can pass by logical reason- 
ing in a necessary system from complex- 





ity and heterogeneity to true # 
and homogeneity. We must pes 
that we can pass from true simpliage 
homogeneity to complexity and | 
geneity. In general, we must she 
to deduce effects which were nog. 
tial in their causes, and how jq 
causes without defining them pu 
effects. In default of such shows 
are merely putting into our prem 
conclusions we wish to draw, and @ 
ing ourselves with the fancy that 
progress. Evolution metaphysicg jy 
more than the resurrection, in 
what degraded form, of the 
scholastic realism. 
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THE SIOUX IN CouNcr, 
BY ELAINE GOODALE, 


Four days after my return 
Western Agencies the Commis 
pointed to present the Sioux bill # 
nature reached Lower Brulé 
Every one knows of their faj 
Standing Rock, and of the doubt 
somewhat more encouraging: rege 
with which they met at Crow Grea 
was easily to be seen before their ga 
on the ground, that the Lower Bm 
dians—-a small tribe numbering 
300 voters—offered a more fav 
for the presentation of this Act! 
to be found elsewhere. "'S 

That the Brulés better unde 
measure and that a goodly num 
them were prepared co accept it) 
ligently is owing partly to their 
on the eastern border, near to civiligg 
partly to the hearty endeavors of | 
Anderson, their agent, and of most 
Government employés; and large 
the strong influence of the Rev. 
Walker, their native minister, and: 
society of young men, the * 
Bretherhood.” Councils were held im 
every night and all night, and it 
before the Commissioners set foot ¢ : 
Agency that 150 voters were ple 
sign the bill. Threats of violence 
heard from the opposition, he 
some old medicine men and reinforced 
the non-progressive element 
but as the *‘ signers” gained in numb 
and in courage we did net expect 
serious trouble. i 

On Friday, the 7th of September, | 
Council opened under a great awning} 
front of the Agency, surrounded by % 
camps of the Indians, which whiten 
all the plain. Nearly every man, womil 
and child among the Brulés was presél 
in one of those concentric circles 
extended from the chief’s bench tol 
outermcst rows of listening -womi 
whose ample shawls could not wi 
conceal: their eager, intelligent 
The background of grassy hills cover 
with pasturing ponies, with the yelle 
cottonwoods and the sleepy old rivé 
the distance, completed a picture 
color and atmosphere. 

The Rev. Mr. Cleveland consun 
of the first session in reading & 
and detailed explanation of the buy 
which had been prepared beforehand @ 
the typewriter. Judge Wright also 4 
dressed the meeting. On the second ¢ 
the Indians were invited to ask questig 
or to raise any objections which t 
might have to the bill. After a conm 
erable pause, Old Iron Nation, the “he 
chief.” arose and requested that the mea 
ure might be explained twice more DeHg® 
they expressed any opinion in regargs 
it. Mr. Cleveland accordingly read ® 
paper verbatim for the second time, Us 
a different interpreter, and the Cow 
adjourned over Sunday. Captain Fre 
left on Saturday night, having Dee 
summoned to an interview with thes 
retary of the Interior. 

On Monday the Indians were given 
other opportunity to speak their mind® 
the provisions of the Act having 30” 
been made sufficiently clear. The Oppe 
sition party, conscious of their weakness: 
wanted only to gain time, while the large 
number in favor of the measure Were, 
growing impatient to sign and end the: 
matter. There were a few speeches DUB 
no very notable ones. Iron Nation, lea 
ing his little band of conservatives, © 
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a wilege of going to Wash- 
_ person and arranging his 
the President. He was sup- 
ounded, a well-known In- 
rer, who scarcely concealed 
to auy step which would im- 
@nence. Big Mane, Medicine 
ner leading advocates of the 

ced their intentions. 
» was the last avd most interest- 
Savery large crowd were in at- 
5. and when the signing began 
® ga gentle stir of excitement but 
scarcely be said that none of the 
—eons.gome of which bad actu 
manufactured for the occasion, 
pai ag-places under the blankets 
m sap indians, Iron Nest, Bull- 
~~, ambers who were first to come 
‘ouch the black pen, were 
mb general hand-shaking and 
At first each man felt 
“audamnto wake a short speech, but 
Suuewere pressing up to the table 
fand before the Council broke 
Bhan 200 voters had signed, 
jem writing their own names— 
tit ne, it is said, that the Sioux 
g signed any agreement except 
: The number has now reached 
reasons given by the more 
ent and educated Brulés for ac- 
pthis measure are asfoliows: First, 
mea title to their own reservation, 
gh they cannot be disturbed by the 
sof other and larger Agencies who 
‘sell their country over their 
nd, to secure a continuance 
for their children. Tuaird 
enlightened few), to obtain 
im severalty and the advantages 
ad and of white neighborbood. 


i 
Sse ¢ ons. 


mid have accepted the bill, had 
¢ been assured that there is no 
t their land will be pronounced 
fit for grazing purposes,” and 
h man wiill receive an allotment 
eres, as provided for in the Treaty 


feimmediate result of this small but 
sing success and of Captain Pratt’s 
h with Secretary Vilas, is al- 
known. A general council 
g ordered to take place at Lower Brulé 
oy, beginning on the 22d of Sep- 
consisting of the agents from 
pdifferent Agencies concerned in 
gure, with their interpreters and 
sof representative men. There 
been just such a gathering be- 
ami the occasion was one of peculiar 
aside from any importance 

ht attach to the proceedings. 
Meevening of the 22d all the par- 
@atrived, but too late for any work 
liminary discussions. Agent 
it, of Rosebud, brought the largest 
| ion, and one which was said to be 
solid. aguinst the bill, including among 
its princial men the old chiefs Swift 
Bearand High Bear, in full Indian cos- 
tue, and Holiow-Horn Bear, Little 
"and others from among his well- 
uedanG finely uniformed Indian police. 
AgentGallagher, of Pine Ridge, brought 
Captain Sword, of the police force, a 
Man on the reservation; also the 
ts Fast Horse and Standing 
who were favorably disposed 
ward the bill; and influential among 
Opprsition were American Horse and 
No Flesh. The Pine Ridge people had 
Metin council and instructed their dele- 
gales how to speak; but the Rosebud 
patty left in opposition to the wishes of 
the whole tribe, and only after force had 
Used in the attempt to prevent their 
From Standing Rock, where 
Major McLaughlin, a man of well-known 
yhas acted as agent for eight years, 
‘ame the famous but degenerate Sitting 
Who followed the party on horse- 
after tirst refusing to come; John 
»# real leader and a man of marked 
and eloquence; Mad Bear and 
’ With Agent McChesney, of Chey- 
Sane River, were White Swan, Charger, 
» Little No Heart and several 
ae Major Anderson, of Crow Creek 
_ind Lower Brulé Agencies, headed a del- 
se, °OMposed principally of signers— 
Bowed Head, Medicine Bull, Big 
cite Thunder and others; 





and of the opposition party the head 
chiefs, Iron Nation and White Ghost. 

On Monday, the 24th, after the office 
bell had summoned the Council together, 
Captain Pratt explained to them the 
purpose of the Secretary in calling this 
meeting, namely, to discover the extent 
of the opposition and the nature of their 
objections. He said in effect: 

“It is our duty to present this measure 
to you fully and plainly. Itis your duty to 
listen as if you had never heard anything 
about it before, and when you have care- 
fully considered all that we have to say to 
you, to tell us your reasons for opposing 
this measure, if you are still opposed to 
it,” 

Mr. Cleveland followed with his de- 
tailed explanation of the bill, including 
frequent references to a large map which 
was placed conveniently for the purpose; 
having prefaced his address by reading a 
letter from Bishop Hare, advising his 
people to sign. Major Anderson wel- 
comed his guests from the other Agencies 
and at the same time warned them that 
at the first sign of interference with his 
Indians who had accepted the bill, his 
hospitable obligations ceased. 

The meeting now adjourned for dinner, 
Judge Wright, the third member of the 
Commission, occupied the whole after- 
noon session with along and ill-arranged 
speech, decidedly patronizing in tone and 
‘* written down” to suit the supposed 
level of the Indian mind. A single quo- 
tation will serve to illustrate: 

‘‘When the Great Father asks you to help 
him by giving up some land which you do 
not need, you treat him as an enemy and 
will not believe him. There is but one safe 
way for you, and that is to find out what 
the Great Father wants you to do, and then 
todo it as quickly as you can. This will 
give you strength,and what you need 
will come to you. . . It is the Great 
Father’s hand that feeds and clothes 
you, that educates your children, his arm 
that protects your country and keeps the 
whites off, and his voice that is now calling 
on you to hold on to his hand, and offering 
to do more for you in the future.” 

Judge Wright informed the people that, 
so far from their having a right to com- 
plain of non-fulfillment of former trea- 
ties, the Government has given them much 
more than was ever promised, enumerat- 
ing at length these superfluous benefits. 
There isno doubt that the exact treaty 
stipulations of ’68 and ’76 have not been 
complied with, and it is but fair to say 
that there isa wide difference of opinion 
between good judges as to whether, on 
the whole, the Sioux have received more 
or less than they were entitled to under 
these two treaties. The Commission re- 
proached the Indians with breaking the 
terms of the treaties, on their side by 
failure to compel all their children to at- 
tend school and to complete all their 
allotments. When we consider that the 
Government has never taken the neces- 
sary steps in building a sufficient number 
of schools to accommodate the children 
and in completing surveys and issuing 
patents, we cannot but admit that there is 
something to be said upon the Indians’ side 
of this question. As Swift Bird remarked: 
“You should not try to make us carry 
that burden. The blame does not rest on 
our choulders.” But I am anticipating. 

Tuesday was by far the most interest- 
ing day—two long sessions filled with 
compact expressions of opinion, on both 
sides, from the representatives of the 
Sioux nation. Captain Pratt himself 
acknowledged that he had never attended 
a better council or heard abler speeches, 
altho he had listened to more of flowery 
{Indian rhetoric on other occasions. The 
Rosebud delegation, which was first 
called upon, had very little to say. They 
came to listen and not to speak, and they, 
as well as some of the leading Pine 
Ridge delegates, had promised their peo- 
ple before leaving home that they would 
not in any way commit themselves. Fast 
Horse and Standing Soldier, of Pine 
Ridge Agency, in short and earnest 
speeches, anndunced their acceptance of 
the bill. Fast Horse said: 

**T wish to tell my friends here just the 
true stateof my mind. We prayed to God, 
here, first. We prayed to him that he would 
give usthe truth. We prayed to him with 
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road that the Government has laid down for 
us, and I am well pleased with it. There is 
everything in this Act that promises life in 
the future and for future generations.” 

The sincere face and straightforward 
manner of the speaker made his words 
impressive in their simplicity. 

The old chief of the wild Northern 
Cheyennes, a few of whom are stationed 
at Pine Ridge Agency, stood up to speak, 
a striking figure of uncommon hight, in 
full Indian regalia. His interpreter was 
a boyish young man of bis tribe, who has 
been to Carlisle School. He said; 

“‘T am sent here to accept this bill peace- 
fully and kindly, because it is the will of 
the Great Father. God madethe world for 
all the nations; he made no place where the 
land is to be forever separated from civili- 
zation,” 

Now followed several pithy discourses 
from prominent Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock men—-men who have proved 
themselves in this matter to be the think- 
ers and speakers of their nation. They 
brought forward, as they had been re- 
quested to do, their reasons for opposing 
the bill—a series of well-considered and, 
in some instances, really well-founded 
objections. There was no appearance of 
anything like a general unreasoning hos- 
tility to the measure. There was a marked 
degree of curtesy and kindness toward 
the Commission, and, as there always is 
in Indian debates, admirable dignity and 
deliberation. It is curious and instruct- 
ive to compare their conduct in these re- 
spects with the manners and customs of 
the ‘‘Great Father’s Council,” otherwise 
the two Houses of Congress. Seven offi- 
cial interpreters were present, besides 
Mr. Cleveland and others who understood 
both languages; so that there was no 
possibility of misunderstanding. Louis 
Primeau, of Standing Rock, and Philip 
Wells, of Pine Ridge, did fuller justice, in 
English, to the eloquence of the Dakotas 
than I have ever before heard. 

White Swan said: 

‘**Tt pleases me that we meet here to day 
as represantative men on both sides. I am 
an Indian and [ am not educated. You can- 
not, therefore, expect me to be as wise as 
youare. In the past we have seen many 
such councils as this. Only a few of the 
words at these councils ever came true, and 
I made up my mind that when men were 
sent out hereagain to treat with meI would 
consider carefully before I agreed to what 
they propose.”’ 

He then mentioned his objections to 
the bill, and the same points were stated 
in different words by several who follow- 
ed him. Charger put them thus: 

‘** Took across the river at the land that 
has been given to the Great Father by the 
Indians. The Great Father is selling it at 
$1.25 anacre, and that is one thing that I do 
understand. If you had’brought’that offer.to 
us, that would then have been worth con- 
sidering. You say that whoever signs that 
paper must sign it as it is, and that there 
can be nochanges made. That is another 
thing that displeases me. Weare men, al- 
tho we are not white. God created us all, 
and we are men as wellas you. We are in- 
terested in this act that has been framedin 
relation to the Indians. This bill was pre- 
pared without our knowledge. We ought 
to have been consulted. 

‘“ Another thing. At the treaty of -1866 
the Indians sold some land on the east side 
of the river and at that time they promised 
to give us schools for twenty years. You 
say that provision diesthis year. If the 
schools had begun at once, and had been 
going on for twenty years it would be right. 
It was mentioned that the schools would be 
furnished for twenty years, but it ought to 
begin from the time the schools were open- 
ed andthen goon for twenty years. That 
is my mind.” 

Swift Bird said, in regard to the Flan- 
dreau Indians, who have been unjustly 
admitted to a share in the benefits of this 
Act: 

“The Santees sold their land for their 
own benefit, and when we sell our land they 
want to be interested in that. We are not 
the Great Father, and we are not going to 
work to feed and clothe those whom the 
Great Father has made poor. He ought to 
take care of them himself, for he received 
their land!’’ 

This point was made by nearly every 
speaker. a 
Other good things were said, bal 
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some of the remarks of our friend John 
Grass, the play of whose expressive 
countenance was as interesting as any- 
thing that he said: 


“TI came to speak, and I wish to do 
so. You have been at our Agency to pre- 
sent this bill to our people. There were 
different points to which I made objection, 
and I argued these points with you. [want 
to mention some of them now. The nation 
knows the road which you pointed out to 
us. We are walking in that road now. 
The agents that you see here are leading us. 
Everything must come when the time is 
ripe. You ask us fora portion of our res- 
ervation—11,000,000 acres. You say that 
you will sell the land for us at fifty cents 
anacre. You say that it will amount to 
$5,500,000 and that you will collect the 
money as the land issold off. I say that it 
will be many years before a great portion 
of the reservation will be sold to home- 
steaders only. Much of it is only fit for 
grazing. ... Fifty cents an aere is not 
enough. . . . 1n 1868 they promised to fur- 
nish schools to the Indians for twenty 
years. On our Agency the schools have 
been in operation only ten years, and you 
say that they are dead. Bring a physician! 
[with adramatic gesture.] Let him exam- 
ine those schools. Perhaps they may be 
able to live ten years longer !’’ 


The afternoon session was opened by 
the Brulés. Signers from that place and 
from Crow Creek as well, made good 
speeches in defense of their position. 
Medicine Bull, an old man whose heart 
has been changed by the influence of his 
son from Hampton School, spoke earnest- 
ly as follows: 


“Our tribe are pleased with these words 
that we have heard. Our hearts are fixed. 
I do not think we deceive ourselves. The 
President has told me that my children and 
the children of my people should get wis- 
dom. Therefore [ have begged of my peo- 
ple to educate our children. I am not look- 
ing far into the future—let us walk in the 
right road now—ourselves and our chil- 
dren.”’ 


Big Mane made a manly address. He 
said: 

‘“*Many of us have signed this Act and 
mapy of you do not wish te sign. Our 
minds are like many roads leading in oppo- 
site directions. In 1882 you people signed 
and you must remember what I did then, 
I did not think that Act of authority, andI 
refused to touch the pen. But you raised a 
club over us and you touched the pen. Now, 
my friends, I wish this matter to be settled 
and I have signed. If we have nota 
good title to our land we have no control 
over it. Any evil-minded white man can 
allow his stock to run over our country just 
as he pleases. I want the Government to 
protect me in my rights on the land just as 
he protects the white man. I wish to have 
the knowledge and strength of the white 
man. Let us plow and raise food for our- 
selves and for sale. Let our children run 
fast in the road which leads to prosperity. 
I hope that some day some of them may 
step into the councils of the white men. 
We are able to make men of ourselves as 
wellasthey. They expect toderive benefits 
from the railroad, and we ought to know 
that wherever there is a railroad we can sell 
our produce without tiring ourselves out 
with much travel. Shall we be left without 
a home on the prairie? If we have eyes we 
can see that the one object of the white 
man is to accumulate money. Do we not 
wish to live beside him in good houses—our 
children well dressed, eating good food— 
and we ourselvesthrowing away the blanket 
and standing shoulder to shoulder like 
men? This is why I have touched the pen.’» 

Old Iron Nation pleaded to be allowed 
to visit Washington. Captain Fire Thun- 
der of Brulé, and Dog Back of Crow Creek 
spoke well for the bill and for progress. A 
full discussion on both sides having taken 
place, the Council dissolved after sundown 
of an interesting and memorable day. 

On Wednesday, contrary to our expec- 
tations, there was no general gathering. 
All day little knots and circles of men, 
ip picturesque dissimilarity of costume, 
language and manners, dotted the level 
plain, talking incessantly in low voices, 
and passing the gayly decorated pipes 
from hand to hand. Each delegation 
held private caucuses, and it was evident 
that all were determined to arrive at 
some general conclusion and then to pre- 
sentto the gentlemen of the Commission 
the Indians’ ultimatum. All the six del- 
egations called a general council in the 
evening at which no white persons were 
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expected to be present. I gained admis- 
sion, however, in the character of a re- 
porter, and, seated on the floor with the 
rest of the Indians, in a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, took notes assiduously, making 
my own translation of the speechesas I 
wrote them down. The chief interest of 
this meeting was in the slightly different 
and more unconstrained attitude of the 
speakers. The same points were made, 
and made with emphasis. 

Thursday came the break. It all hap- 
pened with startling suddenness, The 
Council assembled ia the morning, and 
the Indians presented their objections in 
much the same form as before, but with 
even more settled purpose, some of them 
adding that they had now said all and 
were ready to go home. They had made 
up their minds that they would do noth- 
ing further until their representatives 
had been allowed to go to Washington, at 
their own expense if necessary, to ar- 
range for certain modifications of the bill. 
Captain Pratt adjourned for several hours 
to collect his forces and plan the closing 
tactics of the campaign. In. the after- 
noon he addressed the people to this 
effect: 

*““Your demands are unreasonable. We 
will say nothing for the present about the 
objections to this Act, which are of lesser 
moment. The serious question which you 
have raised is in regard to the price of the 
land. It is not worth $1.25 per acre, and 
you can never obtain that price. It is 
utterly hopeless. Think it over again and 
let us know when you have come to some 
conclusion.”’ 

This sounded well, but it was in effect 
the end. The Commission had really 
surrendered at discretion to the entirely 
reasonable proposition of the united 
tribes — namely, that their delegates 
should present the matter in person to 
the President and Congress, and arrange, 
if possible, for some changes in the terms 
of the bill—changes which the Commis- 
sion themselves have admitted to be de- 
sirable. The Agency was in a whirl of 
excitement nearly all night. The dele- 
gates have already been selected, and the 
time of departure for Washington fixed 
for October 9th. At eight o’clock this 
morning the tents, the wagons and the 
ponies had vanished like a dream, and at 
ten the Commission had left in a body to 
take the next train, while the various 
delegations are wending their several 
ways across the prairie in the peaceful 
September day. Let us hope that the 
Sioux people will gain such concessions 
from our Government as will fairly re- 
pay them for the thought they have given 
to the matter, and for the able and suc- 
cessful way in which they have con- 
dueted their deliberations. We may also 

hope that this act may be accepted in the 

end, and that in it may be found, in the 
words of one of their own number, ‘ the 
promise of life to future generations.” 

LOWER BRULE AGENCY, DAK. 

ad 
MR. SPURGEON AND DR. MAC- 
LAREN. 


BY WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, 








In the very terms of my title I have 
unconsciously involved a symbol of the 
difference between two differently, but 
almost equally eminent men. Quite 
equally eminent perhaps they are, Mr. 
Spurgeon and Dr. Maclaren; but they no 
doubt are somewhat unequally celebrated. 
Mr, Spurgeon is emphatically a man of 
the people, Dr. Maclaren, less emphati- 
cally, but distinctively still, is a man of 
thoughtful, of cultivated people; and this 
contrast of character and of fame is very 
well conveyed in the contrasted titles by 
which they are generally known and 
named. Everybody says Mr. Spurgeon 
and everybody says Dr. Maclaren. 

** Contrast of character and of fame,” I 
have said; but it is really a contrast of 


fame much more than it is a contrast of* 


character that subsists between Mr. Spur- 
geon and Dr. Maclaren. The great Lon- 
don preacher is intellectually capable of 
being, or he was intellectually capable of 
being, no less thoughtful and scholarly 
than his distinguished Manchester peer. 
He has chosen, deliberately chosen, to be 
a popular voice, when he might as easily, 
had he so chosen, have been spokesman 








for the fewer, the choicer, the more cul- 
tivated. Let us not criticise the election 
of either, but, having thus noted it, dis- 
miss it, remarking only that it turns out 
after all to be a matter of character with 
him—of moral, not of intellectual char- 
acter—that Mr. Spurgeon has run the 
particular career that he has. 

It is a noteworthy thing that the two 
most remarkable preachers of the time in 
England, the two most widely heard all 
over the world, two with such a polar dif- 
ference stretching between them, should 
both of them be Baptists. Baptists, how- 
ever, in the American sense and usage of 
the term, Mr. Spurgeon and Dr. Maclaren 
hardly are. For both are ‘‘open com- 
munion” and Dr. Maclaren iseven “‘ open 
membership,” Mr. Spurgeon’s Church 
invites Christian church-members of every 
name, baptized and unbaptized alike, to 
share her celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, but admits to membership only such 
as have been baptized; that is, immersed. 
Dr. Maclaren’s Church, more liberally, re- 
ceives into membership as well as invites 
to communion without reference to a 
precedent condition of baptism. Ameri- 
can Baptists, of course, would not approve 
the practice of either one of these churches, 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Church, they would gen- 
erally agree, is more nearly right, and Dr. 
Maclaren’s Church more nearly logical. 
‘* What, then, is there,” I asked Dr. Mac- 
laren ‘to keep this church a Baptist 
church? The majority of the members 
might be non-Baptist.” ‘‘In fact,” Dr. 
Maclaren responded, ‘ half of my deacons 
are non-Baptist. There is aclausein the 
deed of the property requiring that the 
minister be a Baptist minister, and de- 
claring also that the property is for the 
use of that denomination of Christians 
known as Particular Baptists.” ‘‘ Do 
you hold it to be your duty to teach that 
every Christian should be immersed?” 
** Yes, certainly, I insist upon this truth,” 
said he—adding, witha smile betraying 
consciousness of a difference on his part 
from me—‘‘ in its just proportion.” 

The contrast between their respective 
congregations corresponds with the con- 
trast between the two preachers. In 
quantity, Dr. Maclaren’s congregation is 
large; but Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation is 
in quantity immense. Dr. Maclaren’s 
congregation is in a sense select; that is, 
it is made up of noticebly alert, intelli- 
gent minds. Mr. Spurgeon’s congrega- 
tion is miscellaneous, and the faces 
generally express less intelligence. His 
hearers are as receptive, perhaps, as Dr. 
Maclaren’s, but they are not, if one may 
make this distinction—they are not so 
recipient. They aremore passive; equal- 
ly willing to receive, but less capable of 
receiviug. 

Mr. Spurgeon, accordingly, in fact gives 
his hearers less than Dr. Maclaren gives 
his—less thought, less substance of in- 
struction. One immediately feels like 
modifying such a statement as that. It 
is perhaps not exactly less substance of 
instruction that Mr. Spurgeon gives his 
hearers. Let us resort to Mr. Brooks’s 
formula ‘‘truth plus personality,” and 
say it is less ‘* personality” that Mr. Spur- 
geon supplies. He qualifies his preach- 
ing less than Dr. Maclaren does his, with 
himself. Mr. Spurgeon might feel this to 
be praise; but I do not mean it for praise. 
He is in truth, as I think, not quite solici- 
tous enough to add himself to his words. 
He preaches too easily, does not beat his 
gold sufficiently. Rather, to make better 
use of my figure, he is too willing to 
bring forward the same beaten gold over 
and over again without having taken 
each time the requisite pains to beat it 
anew into fresh and different forms. His 
facility of speech is too nearly a fatal 
gift or fatal habit. One is tempted to ask : 
Ought he not to think more, and might 
he not wisely make his hearers think 
Anore—a little more? Would his influence 
thereby be necessarily less extensive, and 
would it not be both greater intensively 
and more certain to be abiding? 

Dr. Maclaren does not spare himself; 
or, if this appears unjustly to imply 
that, in the opinion of the writer, Mr. 
Spurgeon, on the contrary, does spare 
himself, let me guard my expression, and 
say rather, Dr. Maclaren concentrates 





himself upon his sermon. Mr. Spurgeon, 
who is perhaps larger in quantity, as also 
in essential quality not less fine, is quite 
equally industrious with Dr. Maclaren; 
but, unlike Dr. Maclaren, he diffuses him- 
self widely in many diversified, fruitful 
activities. More thoroughly, more in- 
tensely vital discourse, I think I have 
never heard than I heard last Sunday 
from Dr. Maclaren’s lips. The speaker 
himself, in the act of speaking, seemed to 
tingle to his very fingers’ tips with costly 
electric vitality. His voice was pitched 
sympathetically in a high key, a key in 
fact too high; thetension of it produced 
the effect of having grown to be habitual. 
At first it was slightly unpleasant to the 
unaccustomed hearer, as implying labori- 
ous strain on the speaker’s part; but the 
harmony between the thought and the 
utterance soon obliterated the sense of 
this, and you came at length to feel that 
such utterance was required by such 
thought. Intensity, eagerness, uninter- 
mitted insistence, unrelaxing grasp of his 
hearer, mind and conscience and will— 
this is the predominent note of Dr. Mac- 
laren’s delivery. His voice has a quality 
in it that will not let you go, and even 
his fingers curl tensely and prehen- 
sively as if to seize you and hold you 
fast. It might almost be said, too, that, 
like Coleridge’s mariner, he holds you 
with his glittering eye; for altho he may 
not fairly look at you so much as once in 
the whole course of his sermon, yet his 
eyes, fixed forward, as if on his thought 
instead of on his audience, “ glitter,” and 
they fascinate you. This is trom the very 
start. There is a pause after the speaker 
rises before he actually begins to speak; 
and when he does begin it is in a seer-like 
manner, and with a far-forward-looking 
eye, which makes you instinctively think 
of Pope’s line: 

“ Rapt into future worlds the bard began.” 
You do not so much feel yourself person- 
ally addreSsed in the sermon, as admit- 
ted to hear a man think aloud powerfully 
on a subject on which you are perforce 
deeply, vitally concerned. The aspect of 
the audience is, universally and continu- 
ously, well-nigh as eager and intent as 
that of the speaker. The silence is half 
as eloquent as the sound. 

All this is very different from what 
takes place in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle when Mr. Spurgeon preaches. The 
preaching is done almost without appar- 
ent effort. The voice is easy and natu- 
ral. The gesture, when there is gesture, 
is rather graceful than forcible, rather 
unnoticeably appropriate than in any way 
striking. The flow of words and of sen- 
tences is like the unhindered current of a 
gently winding river. The thought sel- 
dom excites you. You listen satisfied 
rather than stimulated. There is no per- 
vasive intensity in the speaker’s manner. 
There are even no intervals of intensity in 
it. Perhaps itis his composed confidence 
in the power of the truth itself which 
he utters that keeps Mr. Spurgeon from 
adding the impuise of his own personal 
willto the utterance. At allevents, there 
is a singular absence of that intent in- 
sistence which you are forced to remark in 
Dr. Maclaren. If you follow Mr. Spur- 
geon closely, it is because you find it easy 
and pleasant to do so, not because you 
feel a hand of compulsion upon you, ren- 
dering it impossible that youshould do 
otherwise. 

You spur yourself to heed and to judge 
what you hear, and you find things are 
said by Mr. Spurgeon which Dr. Mac- 
laren, with his different standard of 
homiletic propriety, would not permit 
himself to say. Mr. Spurgeon will, for 
example, preach on the text, ‘‘ He shall 
see his seed,” and make one of his divi- 
sions depend on putting the sense of over- 
sight, of care, into the word ‘‘ see.” This 
is not handling the Word of God deceit- 
fully in any flagrant sense of the adverb, 
but it certainly is handling the Word of 
God homiletically. Another instance of 
freedom not to be commended, on Mr. 
Spurgeon’s part, was his affecting to find 
a force of “into” in the Greek prepo- 
sition eis in the text ‘‘looking unto 
Jesus.” That this was conscious homi- 
letic license rather than unenlightened 
Greek scholarship with him, he made 








sufficiently evident by quasi-hume. 
saying, as he introduced the idea, , 
Baptists, you know, have a way of me 
ing that eis always means into.” 
this slender apology premised, 
preacher proceeded to make it a a 
his sermon that we were to look not gimp 
ply at Jesus or toward him, but into bie. 
that is, we were to study him @ se 
learn the interior of his character. 
Maclaren may sometimes strike you sy 
an ingenious, even an over-ingent. 

homilist, but he would never frank e 
consciously practice ‘ eisegesigs” like # nF 

These two great preachers are close pep 
sonal friends. ‘* You will like him,” at 
Mr. Spurgeon to me of Dr, Maclarey f 
when I expressed my intention to hew 
him in Manchester. He added ms 
that he felt himself thoroughly at oy 
with Dr. Maclaren in the Gospel that he : 
preached. Dr. Maclaren, with equal gg, — 
diality, spoke admiringly of Mr, Spur. 
geon both as to his personal ¢ ; 
and as to his intellectual gifts—which 
latter, he thought, qualified him amply to 
bave been a more stimulating, more orig. 
inal, more suggestive preacher—a preach. 
er more satisfying to the demands of the 
thoughtful and the cultivated than, ip 
fact, he has chosen to be. 

Of both these two so different men} 
can gratefully testify that contact with 
them, whether through hearing them 
preach, or through enjoying the privilegs 
of personal conversation with them, was 
an inspiring and ennobling experience, 
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BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 





I. 





Iy foreign lands oneis often tempted fm 
the great highways of travel by the attrat 
tions of some little town which the piety — 
ostentation or love of beauty of mediel 
men has made illustrious in the bistory@ 
art. But in America such treasures of an 
as we possess have, until very recent yean, 
been accumulated in our large cities only, 
As wealth and culture spread, however, and 
as leisure inclines the wealthy and cultured 
toward rural life, during at least a portion 
of the year, the impulse grows to dower 
towns small as well as large with the best 
products of our skill. Many a New Eng 
land village, for instance, contains some 
church or library or town-hall built within 
the last ten years which is as well worthin — 
spection as the larger structures of New 
York or Boston. And there is at least one 
New England village which contains a cdl 
lection of works of art of such great and 
ried interest that it will doubtless draw 
itself an ever growing stream of visitors a 
their existence becomes more widely 
known. 

The village of North Easton, which may 
be reached from Boston by the Old Colony 
Railroad in about forty minutes and 
through which travelers by the Fall River 
Line from New York are hurried, is theseat 
of the great iron industries established by 
the brothers Oliver and Oakes Am@ 
Being also the summer home of varios 
members of the family in the second #& 
eration it has gradually been beautifiedly 
them with the double purpose of commeir 
orating their fathers and benefiting we 
population which labors in their interes 
Here in addition to their own comfortable 
dwellings, wide parks and richly stocked 
greenhouses, may now be seen four build- 
ings designed by Mr. Richardson. Oneis# 
charming railroad station of stone—a Vey 
mode! of its kind. Another is that sing® 
lar entrance-lodge built of great boulders, 
roofed with red tiles, and pierced by a huge 
archway which has been, perhaps, more 
widely discussed and more diversely jude 
than any work of similarly modest name 
that ever was erected. And the two other 
are a large Memorial Library and & stately 
Town Hall which stand together in pictur 


esque contrast yet monumental harmony — 


on a rocky elevation near the outskirts 
the village. 

More in the center of the village are the 
church and the pretty burial-ground, 
likewise given to the community by 
Ames family. And within the church there 


was placed last year a memorial which #8 


“an important, original and thoroughly 
cessful work of art almost outranks 
terest the admirable architectural wor 
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transept end which bears in simple letters 
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; ve just named—a large window in the 


lower border the words: ‘In 
Memory of Helen Angier Ames.” 

Every one knows and says—tho too often 
} fear, with a vague kind of knowledge and 
a hesitating sort of faith—that recent 
American work in stained glass exceeds 
poth in originality and in beauty all that 
has been produced in modern times in 
other lands. And almost every one who 
bas compared the products of various 
American artists will acknowledge that 
tho many of them do admirable work no 
other does work which equals that which 
comes from Mr. La Farge’s atelier. It is 
not necessary to dwell upon his claim to 
priority inthe conception of certainideals 
and the use of certain methods which are 

nowthe common property of all who care 

tohandle them. The mere lover of artis 

potgreatly concerned to know who dida 

thing first, tho it is a very interesting in- 

yto the historian. He is chiefiy con- 

cerned to know who has done it best; and 

ifasight of Mr. La Farge’s previous works 
has not convinced him upon this point I am 

gure a visit to North Easton would. Beau- 
tiful as are many works by other artists, 

peautiful as are many others by Mr. 

ja Farze himself, this one seems to me to 
surpass them all. Indeed, I am not afraid 
to say that it seems to me to surpass any- 
thing ever executed with the same material 
inany land in any age of art. It seems to 
me simply the most beautiful window I 
have ever seen—and | have seen very many, 
old as well as new. In that splendor ard 
harmony of translucent color which is of 
course the chief merit a window can have, 
it has undoubtedly been equaled before 
thoI think rarely if ever surpassed. But 
to this merit it adds others for which an- 
cient glass-makers did not strive—or, at 
least, which they never secured with any 
approximate degree of success. And 
even its color is of an original sort, 
and exceeds in subtilty and charm if 
not in splendor the products of old 
times. lt has the merit of good old 
glass, and it has many of the merits of good 
pictorial art as well. The combination has 
been thought a desirable one ever since the 
later daysof medieval art, and it has often 
been tried for in every subsequent age; but 
the effoit to secure it has so rarely resultea 
in anything but a double failure—in any- 
thing but the production of windows which 
are bad as pictures and bad as glass—that 
many voices have pronounced it unettain 

able and many critics have advocated as 
the glass-miker’s sole salvation, a returnto 
the aims and methods of ancient times—an 
abandonment of the desire for freely beau- 
tiful composition and for the expression of 
sentiment and feeling, and a concentration 
of effort upon the production of forms 
which are decoratively satisfying and of 
lovely harmonies of flat tones. 

To explain what has been Mr. La Farge’s 
aim and how he has secured it I must try 
briefly to indicate what were the aims and 
methods of the old schools of glass-makers. 
Of course my words will be most clearly 
understood by those who have seen the 
splendid products of ancient times abroad. 
But any one who will turn to the reproduc- 
tions of such products which many easily ac- 
cessible books contain, will be able to com- 
prehend them sufficiently well for our pres- 
ent purpose. 

Briefly stated, the medieval glass-maker 
first drew out his design upon a great 
whitened table top and then marked upon 
it the distribution of his colors. Then, lay- 
ing his pieces of glass upon this cartoon, he 
cut them into proper shapes, and bound 
them together with strips of heated lead. 
The brilliant tints of his pieces—brilliant 
but very few in number, especially in the 
earlier and greater days of the art—were 
not painted or enameled on but had been 
worked into the substance of the glass 
while it was in a state of fusion; were, 
therefore, not opaque but translucent and 
were not coldly, mechanically uniform in 
color bnt delicately varied over the surface 
of each piece. As the pieces were compara- 
tively small, great skill was needed so to 
dispose the bands of lead that they should 
assist instead of detracting from the intelli- 
gibility of the design—should nowhere run 
counter to it but should follow the outlines 
of the objects represented and define their 
Main masses within this outline. But had 
this been all that was done the artist would 
have given us a mere blocked-out, rude 
composition and, moreover, could not have 
produced those beautifully softened and 
modulated harmouies of color which he in 
fact created. The modeling of bis forms 
and details and through this much of the 
bringing together and harmonizing of his 
Vivid tints was wrought with the brush. 


-are concerned) decorative design of the 


cut into the desired shape they were 
painted —shaded sometimes,sometimes dec- 
orated in delicate small patterns—with one 
dark neutral color only; and the paint was 
burned in before they were united by the 
lead. Thus the artist drew, so to say, the 
main lines of his composition with his lead, 
formed the main masses of his color with 
his stained glass, and shaded it into har- 
mony and into definiteness of meaning with 
Opaque touches of the brush. The general 
effect of his result was gorgeously translu- 
cent—only upon close examination do we 
realize that painted touches exist at all. 

But the general effect of glass of the best 
period was designed to be decorative, not in 
the true sense pictorial. That is to say, its 
chief réle was not to bring a definite picture 
to our atiention, but to form a gorgeously 
effective portion of the general effect of the 
church. Only after we have satiated our 
eyes with the transcendent color of a win- 
dow as a whole are we led to appreciate the 
fact that it results from the rendering of a 
definite design, full tho the design often 
proves to be, upon examination, of dramatic 
force, and consummately rich in the revela- 
tion of taste and skill througk every detail 
however small. Naturally with such a proc- 
ess—the lines of lead determining the rel- 
ative size and shape of the various bits of 
cofér—the coloristic effect depends for its 
success upon the success of the design. 
But the design is successful chiefly in so 
far—I may almost say wholly in so far—as 
it makes good results in color possible. It 
exists, in short, for the color and not for it- 
self. Abstracted from the color it has little 
interest or charm, as any reproduction in 
black and white will show. That is to say, 
I repeat, that it is not pictorial design but 
decorative design; and (in so far as figures 


most self-sacrificing kind. Outlines are far 
more important than modeling; everything 
is reduced to simple linear terms, ab- 
stracted, conventionalized; all objects are 
represented on the same plane, without per- 
spective; and effects of chiaroscuro are not 
attempted. In a word, an old window is 
designed much iu the same way as an Ori- 
ental carpet is designed, except that figures 
as well as ornamental motives are put to 
service. 

And this is what the critics to whom I 
have referred say that all good design for 
glass must be. We know that certain 
eritics have said almost as much with 
regard to decorative work of any kind; but 
even those who would permit the freest 
and most “ naturalistic’ treatment in mural 
painting often proscribe it when the win- 
dow-maker is concerned. For, they say, 
translucent colorin itself proscribes it. Not 
to speak of the difficulty of designing freely 
and naturalistically with so intractable a 
material as lead and ofcoloring subtilely and 
naturalistically with the limited tones of 
glass, without an undue use of paint, the 
quality of these tones would alone be 
enough to prevent. For they radiate light, 
and different tones radiate it in different 
degrees; and if the severest simplicity of 
outline, and the single plane of composi- 
tion are abandoned, mere confusion must 
result. The design will be blurred, unde- 
cipherable,ineffective,and the color too will 
suffer in proportion. We may draw for our 
windows more truthfully, more ‘‘ academi- 
cally” than the ancients drew, but we must 
draw in fundamentally the s ame way and 
with the same ai.n in view. If we try to make 
pictures in glass we shall either spoil the 
picture or spoil the glass, or, most proba- 
bly, do both. In how far recent American 
practice oversets these conclusions I shall 
try to explain at another time. 








Sanitary. 
THE LESSONS OF EPIDEMICS. 


THE interest which is always excited by 
some terrible scourge desolating the homes 
of the people, is always to be improved as 
an occasion for enforcing the claims of pre- 
ventive sanitation. It seems strange that 
men of reason and of sense should need the 
warnings of transmissible sickness and of 
actual death to arouse their attention to 
facts which were just as well known before 
the epidemic occurred. To illustrate, we 
have only to recur to the recent epidemic of 
yellow fever. The necessity of precaution 
and of preventive measures, arranged and 
applied by an organized system, has been 
over and over ug+inenforced. Neither san- 
itarians nor the people at large have for- 
gotten the lessons taught us by New Or- 
leans and Memphis iu former years. Long 
ago the leaders of the medical profession 
roused themselves to efforts to secure 


National Board of Health was organized 
because of the need of investigation and or- 
derly direction, and because the Hospital 
Marine Service, formed only for attention 
to sick sailors, was seeking to include with- 
in the grasp of a single individual the sani- 
tary direction of the whole country. Altho 
the National Board of Health, in the short 
years of its existence, did more both in the 
way of investigation and outlining mods 
of administration than had ever been done 
by all other influences combined, it was 
constantly beset by the special arm of serv- 
ice to which we have alluded. This, by 
reason of its close relations to the Treasury 
department, was more able to command 
pecuniary aid, and was also more favored 
by one or two officers high in position. 

All of the best methods which have re 
cently been applied have grown out of the 
voluntary and generally unpaid efforts of 
those who have been compelled to study 
and to work independent of Governmental 
aid. Most of the failures which have oc- 
curred have been poixted out long in ad- 
vance. It has well been asked, why so little 
heed was given to the warnings of last year 
at Tampa and Plant City, Florida. Since 
much of Florida is below the frost-line a 
half-dozen cases in any part of it in one 
year should attract the most assiduous at- 
tention on the part of all sanitary authori- 
ties in power. The last number of The 
Medical News well asks the question, 

** Were the proper steps taken to exclude the 
exotic germ in the first instance, to isolate the 
sick and disinfect excreta, clothing, etc., when 
it was known the disease had obtained a foot- 
hold at Tampa, Plant City and finally at Jack- 
sonville? Who is responsible for the failure to 
stamp out the disease in the early spring, when 
it was well known that it had survived the 
winter on the soil of Florida, and with the re- 
currence of warm weather was certain to be- 
come epidemic, if any reliance could be placed 
on previous experience?” 

The efficient officer or Health Board is the 
one whose vigilance concentrates about 
first cages and the localities at which they 
occur. Floridaitself is greatly at fault in 
having no State Board of Health and con- 
sequently for having so efficient local 
Health Boards. We have long been in cor- 
respondence with those who have urged 
this need upon the state and yet its Jegis- 
lature, in order to save four or five thousand 
dollars, has over and over again refused to 
order such a Board, The outbreak showed 
how imperfect was the sanitary organiza- 
tion of Jacksonville. True, noble men began 
to stir themselves apace, but the ludicrous 
methods of the first few days showed about 
as much knowledge of modern and organ- 
ized methods of dealing with an epidemic as 
was shown in ancient times in dealing with 
the plague. Such an epidemic could never 
have occurred in New York City. To pre- 
vent the headway of communicable diseases, 
we in advance as much need organization, 
material resources and appliances as a city 
needs a fire brigade and an apparatus all 
ready before a halt block of buildings is on 
fire. Hence the first great lesson of an epi- 
demic is to prevent, which means, to go be- 
forehand. If there is such athing as sani- 
tary knowledge and experience, it has 
been fully shown that nearly all epidemics 
gain their headway because of these neg- 
jects. When they do occur there is need of 
as strict discipline in dealing with them as 
in dealing withanarmy. There should be 
as little hesitation or delay as if the day 
and hour of invasion had been fully known. 
It is high time that all our cities came to 
realize that the best investment for their 
prosperity is the expenditure of money to 
secure the best health of the people. 
Avoidable sickness and avoidable death 
are the most imperious collectors of taxes. 
Again let it be borne in mind that epidem- 
ics are not the most serious invasions of 
disease. They seem like the heavy ord- 
nance of a battle; but after all the more 
quiet shots of the infantry do the most exe- 
cution. Soisit with those prevalent dis 
eases, such as consumption, diphtheria, and 
other like common diseases which count 
their thousands yearly while cholera and 
yellow fever are only terrible at intervals. 
So we need to be ever on the alert. Every 
state, city and village should have its Board 
of Health well organized and well sustained, 
and so busy and methodical in preventing 
disease that it will seldom be called to give 

notice of an epidemic. 
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RECENT reports represent King Otto o 
Bavaria as sinking deeper in his religious 
mania. He remains so long in a kneeling 
posture as to be unable to rise without as- 
sistance. He frequently summons his priest 
to his bedside at night in order to confess, 
and exclaims to those about him: ‘‘ You do 
not know what sins I was guilty of yester- 





proper legislation, such as should prevent 





After his pieces of colored glass had been 


or greatly diminish these visitations. The 


day. I dare not close my eyes antil I have 


Science. 
ANCIENT SCIENCE. 


To judge from the extracts made hy the 

Abbé Martin in the last two numbers of the 

Journal Asiatiquethe ‘‘Hexameron” of 
James of Edessa is one of the unpublished 
Srriac compositions that most richly deserve 

to see the light. One or two later manu- 
scripts are known, but the Abbé Martin 

uses a Lyons manuscript dated A.D. 887, or 
only one short generation later than the 
time of James himself. The ‘“Hexameron”’ 

is the six days of Creation, amplified into a 
biblical and scientific treatise. A few items 
from the second part of the work will show 
its importauce inthe history of science, no 
Jess than the learning of the man. He 
speaks with the airand manner of an in- 
vestigator of Nature, of the elementsin gen- 
eral; uf theearth, whose shape, size, volume 
and weight he discusses, with a better ap- 
proximation to the truth than the learned 
of two bundred years ago. He knew that 
the earth was flattened at the poles, and il- 
lustrates itin a striking manner as clearly 
as is ever done to-day. He givestinteresting 
researches in geography, descriptive and 
physical, showing that the people of his 
time knew the interior of Africa far better 
than Europeans knew it fifty years ago. He 
shows that a continent was known to exist 
between the western shores of Europe and 
the eastern shore of Asia; tho whether he 
means anything more than the lost Atlan- 
tisis doubtful. Of course he understood 
latitude and longitude; he knew that Thales 
calculated eclipses, and he knew the reason 
thereof. He knew the red snow which in 
later ages so astonished Arctic explorers. 
He makes, in short, a whole tour through 
creation; and his knowledge and his dis- 
cussions show him to have been not only a 
very great manin his age, but superior to 
most scientific men down to Newton’s time. 
In discussing fos-ils and petrafections, he 
speaks of the fossil fish of Mt. Lebanon as 
an evidence of the deluge; and he gives two 
instances of the discovery of fossil men. A 
passage or two in point may be here trans- 
lated: 

“That the deluge reached and surpassed the 
highest mountains has been confirmed to us 
who write by the sight of many fish discovered 
in our time on the highest crests of Mt. Leba- 
non. Men of the place, getting out building 
stones in the mountain, discovered various 
kinds of fish of the sea, which had been swal- 
lowed up in the depths of the mountain, in the 
midst of the hollows. They had become solid 
and hard, and sharp-edged like flint. Provi- 
dence willed tjat they snould exist until now, 
to the end that by sight the witness of the An- 
cient Book should be confirmed.” 

Concerning the fossil men: 

“T have had communication with one of them 

[i.e., quarrymen who cut stone for buildings), 
and as I had heard tell of facts of the kind a lit- 
tle while before, and which I doubted, one day 
when I saw him I questioned him carefully 
about it; and he made oath to me of the truth 
of what I had heard. He told me the thing as 
it had occurred; in cutting the rock in the 
mountain of the Harranites he foumd in the 
midst of the stone, in the very midst of a mass 
of rock, where there was no hole, vent, or ori- 
fice, the bones of the skeleton of a man [as if] 
strewn and placed in the middle of it [i.c., the 
rock]. With them there were also two ribs, ly- 
ing a little above. When the iron of the stone- 
cutter reached them, he felt all at once some- 
thing soft and brittle in the midst of the stone, 
which was a thing quite contrary to ordinary 
custom. The workman then struck gently, and 
when he had extracted the building stone they 
preserved the bones without breaking or injur- 
ing them.” 
Again, some erudite theologians of Harran 
were having a discussion with a learned 
Edessene, a disciple of Bardesan, Walages 
by name, concerning the influence of fate 
and the seven planets, and the discussion 
came to touch upon that which is thus 
brought to pass under the earth. The Har- 
ranite thereupon narrated what he and the 
other learned men of his city had seen 
themselves: 

“IT also am going to relate to you what I have 
heard, and the fact is, moreover, attested by 
many eye-witnesses who still live upon the 
mountain of Beth Neshaik. One day, when the 
quarry:nen were working at their business, and 
a large number of them had gone down into the 
quarry, they discovered, in cutting the stone, 
the body of a man and the remains of a dog. It 
isa thing apparently difficult to believe; but I 
saw it myself with my own eyes, and many 
other persons saw it with me.” 

His illustration of the shape of the earth 
will not come amiss: 

“In order to form an image to aid my reader 
to understand me, I will give one. ... Let 
wise man, intelligent and instructed, amon 
my hearers, take a lump of dough—as muck a 
he can hold in his two hands. Lethim work 
and make it into a round sphere. Then with 
his hand let him press that sphere of dough so 





received absolution.”’ 


as to give it a different form, and to make it 
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pass from the perfect sphere to the sphere a lit- 
tle flattened and a little compressed. With his 
fingers let him make here and there the hol- 
lows, the undulations, and the elevations. Sach 
is pretty nearly the form of the earth, as a man 
should figure it in his thought.” 

Concerning the measurement of the earth 
there 1s a striking passage : 

“From the west to the east the length [of the 
land?] occupies the half of the globe. its 
breadth from the south to the north is only the 
sixth part of the whole sphere; the length is 
thus three times the breadth. It occupies, in 
fine, in its length from the east to the west, 180 
degrees—that which is exactly half of the 560 
degrees of the whole sphere. In breadth, from 
south to north, it occupies only 60 degrees; that 
is, the sixth part of the 360 degrees of the 
sphere.... The length of the land is about 
18,000 miles; it is only about 4,500 miles in 
breadth. The length is determined in going 
from the Western Ocean, from the gulf outside 
the island of Gadira, in the fifth degree of lon- 
gitude, at the western extremity of the inhab- 
ited world. It issaid that opposite Spain and 
the Pillars of Hercules, before [literally, until] 
you come to the region of China, which is at the 
east of India, there is a land unknown and in- 
habited.” 

These measurements of the earth are not 
so far out for a monk of the eighth century; 
and evidently the principles by which he 
(or his instructors) had discovered the di- 
mensions and the polar flattening of the 
earth, were the same as those of the later 
savants—by measuring the terrestrial 
length of degrees of latitude, while the cir- 
cular measure was determined from the 
heavenly bodies. The closing words of the 
last extract cannot be misunderstood. 
James had heard of a continent which, 
with the ocean, filled the space from Spain 
to China. 

It is noteworthy that the writers whom 
James principally quotes are Greek—the 
works of many of them now lost, tho the 
names are well known. As an actual con- 
tribution to science, the chief value of the 
Hexameron would be in the line of Ancient 
Geography; but throughout the gleanings 
are precious. As a record of the state of 

science in his time and as a gathering up of 
fragments from the perished Greek trea- 
tises, thereis scarcely anything that can 
take its place. 








School and College. 


THE EDUCATION OF FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN. 





It is fifty years ago the present 5 ear since 
Edouard Seguin, a young French physi- 
cian, decided to step aside from the bril- 
liant career which had opened before him, 
and devote himself for life to the attempt 
to rescue from a life of degradation and 
misery the lowest, most forlorn and abject 
of God’s creatures. Descended from a long 
line of eminent physiciansin Burgundy, 
and himself the most gifted of his line, he 
was possessed of such analytical power, and 
such patience of research that he had be- 
come a great favorite of the venerable 
Itaro and of Esquirol, then the most emi- 
nent psychologist of France. 

He had been intrusted two or three 
years before witha very delicate investiga- 
tion into the mental status and possibilities 
of cure of some idiotic children at the Bi- 
cétre, and was still on these investigations. 

He was, moreover, an eloquent writer; 
whose contributions to the best literature 
of the day, both in poetry and prose, at- 
tracted great attention. He was, more- 
over, a brilliant conversationalist, and one 
of that coterie of young philosophers, all of 
whom afterward attained distinction, 
Ledru Rollin, Pierre Leroux, Louis Blanc, 
Michel Chevalier, the elder Flourens, the 
brothers Pereire, Jean Reynaua and Victor 
Hugo. Among them all none was more 
brilliant or more beloved than Edouard Se- 
gain. It was inthe early part of the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and these young men, 
most of whom had taken part in the 
“Three Days of July’”’ (in 1830) when the 
elder branch of the Bourbons was driven 
from the throne, found to their disappoint- 
ment that the Orleans branch had still too 
much of the Bourbon poison in its veins. 
The young brotherhood had all embraced 
the philanthropic views of St. Simon, and 
were jealous forthe elevation and advance- 
ment of humanity, but to none of them 
had the ery of the suffering and utterly 
helpless, come with such overpowering in- 
tensity as to the young physician, who had 
already been fortwo y2ars endeavoring with 
Esquirol’s aid to rend the veil which had 
hidden the mental perceptions of the idiot 
children of the Hogpice de Bicétre from the 
eyes of the philosophers of the time. At 
length in 1839 there appeared a modest 
pampblet entitled ‘“‘Resume of what we 
Have Done during Fourteen Months past 





“Esquirol et Seguin.” In simple language, it 
told of the success which had attended their 
efforts toillamine these darkened intellects. 
The year before Doctor Seguin had definite- 
ly determined that he had found his mis 
sion. From this time he went on alone, pa- 
tiently treading and re-treading his beaten 
paths, trying a thousand experiments to 
waken these slumbering, lethargic intel- 
lects, and formulating from observation 
and induction his theories of the causes 
and possible cure of idiocy. After six 
years of self-denying labor, conducted 
wholly at his own expense, he ventured to 
ask the Academy of Sciences to appoint a 
commission to examine and report upon his 
methods and work. This Commission, con- 
sisting of Messieurs Senes, Flourens and 
Pauset, some of its most eminent members, 
examined critically and thoroughly his 
method of training and educating idiotic 
children and reported to the Academy giv- 
ing it the highest commendation, and de- 
claring that up to the time when he com- 
menced his labors (1837) idiots could not be 
educated or cured by any means previously 
known or practiced, but that he had solved 
the problem. This report called attention 
to his school which was thenceforward 
almost constantly visited by teachers and 
philanthropists of his own and other 
nations, and as his methods were thus made 
known, schools for idiots were soon estab- 
lished in England and several countries of 
the Continent. Two years later (in 1846), he 
prepared and published his great treatise, 
‘Traitement Mural, Hygiene et Ecucation 
des Idiots, et des autres Enfants arriérés,” 
which was crowned by the Academy and had 
a wide circulation. The work is a master- 
piece. All its methods, instructions and 
rules are perfectly defined. It has been for 
forty-two years the text-book for all institu- 
tions for Idiotic instruction in Europe, Asia 
and America. There have been some addi- 
tions of processes, but none of principles. 
These principles may be briefly stated as 
follows: Idiocy is not the reault of deficiency 
or malformation of the brain or nervous 
system, nor in general is it accompanied by 
serious deformity of the body; these ideas 
formerly and to some extent yet very gen- 
erally entertained have no foundation in 
fact; but idiocy is simply an arrest of men- 
tal development, occurring either before, 
at, or after birth, induced in a variety of 
ways, and by different causes; where there 
is an accompaniment of physical deformity 
or defect, as deaf mutism, blindness, insan- 
ity or epilepsy, etc., etc., the cure is more 
difficult, but in ordinary cases the arrest of 
the development may be overcome, and the 
idiotic child be restored to society and life, 
if not to the highest intelligence, by a care- 
ful, patient and long-continued system of 
physiological training. The method seems 
simple enough, andin Dr. Seguin’s handsit 
was very generally successful, tho in many 
cases from three to five years were required 
for complete restoration; but in the hands 
of those who have attempted it without his 
patience, perseverance and tact, the success 
has not always been so complete. There 
are nowin Europe, Asia, the United States 
and Canada, about fifty of these institu- 
tions, all of them owing their existence di- 
rectly or indirectly to his personal effort, or 
the instructions laid down in his books, the 
** Treatise’ already mentioned and “ Idiocy 
and its Treatment by the Physiological 
Method,’’ which supplemented the former 
in 1866. Since 1850 he had resided in the 
United States, tho with occasional visits to 
Europe, and tho at times, practicing his 
profession, his heart was always with the 
idiot children, and his efforts in their be- 
half were constant. He differed from 
Hatiy, De l’Epee and Sicard, the founders 
of the Blind and Deaf Mute Institu- 
tions, in the fact that while they 
received remuneration for their  la- 
bors (to which they were justly entitled) 
his were always rendered gratuitously, and 
in many instances, thofrom a scanty purse, 
he fed his helpless pupils as well as taught 
them. He kept himself constantly in- 
formed in regard to the progress of the 
institutions for the training of idiots, watch- 
ing over them with the greatest care, and 
sugzesting, either in his public addresses 
or his pamphlets, new processes, and dis- 
cussing physiological and psychological 
questions. He was gratified to find that 
the American institutions were more suc- 
cessful than those in Europe, yet it dis- 
tressed him in his later years that the res- 
toration to a normal development was so 
seldom complete. In his earlier schools his 
success had been so great that he believed 
it possible that 75 or 80 per cent. could be 
restored to society and life so far as to be- 
come respectable citizens, while a few 
might be found to be endowed with excep- 
tional abilities. He found that there were 
no such results now. Even in the American 





schools, where the best results were being 
attained, and where there were no compli- 
cations of insanity or epilepsy and the 
general health of the pupils was good, there 
were none in which even 50 per cent. were 
restored to a normal condition, even by 
many years of training. He visited these 
institutions, examined carefully all their 
processes, saw much to praise, but some- 
thing also to grieve over, and returned 
home convinced that the highest success 
was only attainable by individual instruc- 
tion and training, accompanied with asso- 
ciations of a few pupils with each other, 
He had suspected this from the date of his 
earliest efforts to instruct these poor chil- 
dren. The power of giving continued 
attention is fora long time so weak, and 
the mental grasp so slight, that class in- 
struction, even in matters wholly mechani- 
cal, failed to interest or improve them. 
**Why do you make that child try the same 
motions a hundred timesin a day ?” asked 
the writer of the Doctor one day. ‘‘Because 
she does not get it right in ninety-nine 
times trying,’’ was the gentle but charac- 
teristic answer. This constant repetition 
in a large class is impossible, and would 
not produce the desired result if it were 
possible. Some of the pupils would not 
work, In individual instruction there jg 
more of the personality of the teacher in- 
fused into the child; and its ambition is 
roused, feebly at first, perhaps, but in a 
larger degree after a time. But the teacher 
must be one of a thousand, perfect in cour- 
age,in tact, in patience, in perseverance. 
The great expense is also a serious objec- 
tion, as is the great length of time neces- 
sary to effect a complete restoration. 

If now some rich man or woman would 
endow such a school liberally, the experi- 
ment might be made and prove amply suc- 
cessful. Such is the way most teachers, 
even with large hearts, would have reasoned; 
but this was never Doctor Seguin’s way. 
If he wanted a thing done, he did it him- 
self. True, he had very little means, and 
his first pupils must be those who could or 
would pay little or nothing; but he had 
faith in the principles he had laid down, 
and he had the patience and perseverance 
to try it. So he began with one pupil, and 
that one of no great promise. His success 
was wonderful. Soon he had two; then 
three He needed a teacher, and found it 
difficult to find one thoroughly adapted to 
the work out of the many who applied. At 
last a young teacher came, whose tact, pa- 
tience, skill in teaching, perseverance and 
faith, were all that could be desired. Two 
years later she became his wife. The Se- 
guin Physiological School prospered under 
their joint efforts, and tho not yet paying 
its way, bids fairtodosoerelong. But six 
months later Doctor Seguin died, after two 
weeks’ illness. On his death-bed he be- 
queathed the school to her—he had little 
else to bequeath. She took up the burden, 
and has borne it for eight years. It is now 
a success, not only in the restoration of 
many of its pupils to a normal mental con- 
dition, but in its thorough organization 
and its maintenance. 

There has been provided, by this latest 
method of individual instruction and train- 
ing, undertaken by Doctor Seguin, a plan 
by which the children of the wealthy, who 
suffer from arrested development, can be, 
by years of faithful and skillful] teaching, 
brought back to a normal condition, and 
thus become a joy instead of a source of 
distress to their parents; but the expense is 
large and the time is long. The rich can 
afford this; but who will care for the un- 
fortunate children of the poor? Many of 
them offer as much hope of restoration as 
the offspring of the rich; shall they be suf- 
fered to perish in wretchedness and help- 
lessness because no one will provide for 
them the opportunity of this special train- 
ing? Will not some humane and Christian 
man or woman, whom God has endowed 
with wealth, put forth his nands to the 


work of establishing one or more similar 
schools for these poor waifs and thus re- 
store them to life and light? 


- 





{ THE economy with which some of the 
ambitious normal schools are conducted by 
colored teachers in the South, is illustrated 
by Albion Academy, at Franklinton, 
N. C., whose principal, Samuel S. Sevier, 
is now in the North trying to raise 
only four or five hundred dollars to 
carry on the work for the year. The 
state gives $1,500 for current support, 
and the Slater Fund $300. The board of 
pupils is put at cost—six dollars a month. 
There is a normal and an industrial depart- 
ment, and four or five teachers, of whom 
the principal receives a salary of $480 a year. 
The building and grounds are owned by the 


Freedmen’s Board of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church. 





pebbles 


Ir is probably the attention paid i 
which makes the weather-vane.—Life, 


.... What’s the matter with a how 
mob? I%’s all riot.—Washington Critic, 


---. Of course a ball-player can be put out 
and not lose his temper.—Philadelphig 
Call. 


--..-Sometimes in a trade a man kicks 
when there is nothing to boot.—Boston 
Post. 


....-The baseball batter will soon give 
way to the buckwheat batter.—Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 


.... When a vessel gets a hole stove in her 
bows it usually makes it hot for those on 
board.—The Ocean. 


.-.-The Utes threaten to make mince 
meat of the Piutes. Then we shall hear of 
the mince-piutes.—Puck. 


....Trying to keep the wolf from the door 
is a condition, not a theory, with most 
folks.—Martha’s Vineyard Herald. 


....There’s nothing like leather, except- 
ing, of course, the upper crust of the young 
wife’s first pie.—Journal of Education. 


-...The engagement of Miss Nora Cogan 
to Mr. Rhinelander De Lancey is _ an- 
nounced. Miss Cogan is engaged as cook 
for 320 a month.—Sun. 


....Itis said that the yellow fever never 
attacks a cigaret smoker. The yellow 
fever is a disease without a single redeem- 
ing virtue.—Chicago Herald. 


....A Baltimorean has invented an auto- 
matic dish-cover which opens without any 
assistance at table. It is pronownced to be 
a wonderful dishcovery.—Tezas Siftings. 


....(Uncle takes Tommy to the barber to 
have his hair cut.) Barber: ‘“‘ Well, Tom- 
my, how do you want your hair cut?” 
Tommy: ‘Oh, short, please, with a hole in 
the middle like uncle’s.—Fun. 


...-A Republican journal says: “Scratch 
a tariff reformer and what do you find ?” 
Easy one. You find that he runs behind his 


ticket, just as a Republican does when you 
scratch him. Give us another.—Puck. 


....Ethel (shuddering): ‘‘ How the trees 
moan and sigh to-night!’ Bobby (speak- 
ing whereof he knows): ‘‘ Well, I guess 


you’d moan and sigh if you were as full of 
green apples as they be.’’—Binghamton 
Republican. 


....Classical Note.—There seems to be 
no philosophy capable of providing an an- 
tidote for the millions who repine. Cicero 
has shrewdly said (‘‘De Senec.,” vi., 27): 

“Itis nature fora manto.” 
—Chicago News. 


....Edwin: “Have you any faith in 
palmistry?”’ Angelina: ‘‘Not a particle. 
Why, do you believe you can tell a person’s 
future by her hand?” Edwin: “I don’t 
know; but if you would give me your hand 
I could tell my future.’’—America. 


....Occupant (of Boston herdic to 
driver): ‘‘I say, driver, I paid you double 
fare to drive slowly!’ Driver: ‘‘ Yis, sorr; 
but the other gint paid me double fare to 
drive fasht. Oill drive fasht half way, an’ 
slow the other half. Get er lang there.”— 
Exchange. 


..--He Was Anxious.—“ Captain,” said 
the Kentucky statesman, who was about to 
taxe his first trip across the ocean, ‘if I 
understand the way this ship is con 
structed, it’s got several water-tight com- 
partments.”’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘* Water’s all on 
the outside—can’t none get in nohow?” 
‘“*No, sir.”? ‘‘Cap’n,’’ said the Kentuckian, 
decidedly, ‘‘I want one o’ them compart- 
ments—I don’t keer what it costs.””—Cht- 
cago Tribune. 


....-The finder may have it for seventy- 
five cents. If he wants to lose it let him 
get drunk like I did. I’ma total wreck. 
My only hope now is in me vote. What’s 
that? Ten? Ten dollars, ten dollars, ten 
dollars—going, going, going. . .. What? 
Does the glorious Democracy say eleven? 
What? Twelve for Harrison? I’m a Re- 
publican, and always was. Twelve for 
Harrison! Who’ll make it fifteen? Twelve 
it is! Who’s the next bidder? Twelve, 
twelve, twelve . . . . who’ll say fifteen? 
Twelve it is for Harrison, victory and re- 
form! Twelve, twelve, twelve. ... Twelve 
i’m offered. . . . Gone, oh.... What? 
(Aside to Prohibitionist.) Fifteen, and set 
’em up to boot? You don’t meanit? Yes? 
My friend, it’s a bargain. I votes for Pro- 
hibition and sobriety. Hurrah for Fisk! 
(They disappear around the corner.)—W 
A. A., in Puck, 
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Music. 


various prospectuses of the New 


‘THE 


F ; musical season of 1888-89, as to opera 
4 om concert are DOW issuing. With the 


jifference that the Metropolitan Opera 
House performances of opera in German 
go not begia ubtil somewhat later in No- 
ember than usual, the season will open 
early and it will conclude later in the 

-»¢than has been the case for several 

There will be fully six months into 

‘wpich a vast deal of music is to be com- 

The public, who wish to miss as 

jittle as is possible, and the critics who 

pave 20 choice at all about the matter, will 
alike, hard-worked. 

By the announcement of Mr. Edmund 
¢, Stanton, Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, grand opera, in German, be- 
gins there oD the night of Wednesday, No- 

28th. Sixty-three performances 

gre arranged for: forty-seven nights and 
sixteen matinées. The company engaged 
includes in its personnel only five singers 
from the list of preceding seasons: Mrs. 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, Miss Sophie Trauh- 
mann, Mr. Max Alvary, Mr. Adolf Robin- 
gn and Mr. Emil Fischer. Miss Teresa 
Malten’s inclusion in the company was re- 
gretfully abandoned late in the autumn, 
ewing to that emivent artist’s failure to re- 
ceive the necessary leave of absence from 
the home authorities. Mrs. Lehmann- 
Kalisch will accordingly take again a prom- 
inent share in the winter’s work after the 
holidays—an anpouncement likely to give 
much corapensatory satisfaction. The fine 
coloratur soprano, Mrs. Marie Hanfstaeng) 
(of the Stadt Theater, Frankfort, and heard 
here with great suecess in 1884-85); Mrs: 
Moran-Olden, dramatic soprano (Leipsic 
Stadt Theater); Miss Bettaque (Stadt The- 
ater, Hamburg): Miss Alma Féhstrem 
(interims Theater, Riga); Miss Felicie 
Koshoska (Hof Theater, Warsaw); Miss 
Fedwig Reil (Stadt Theater, Augsburg), are 
other female artists aresecured. The ten- 
ors include, besides Mr. Max Alvary, Mr. 
Albert Mittelhauser (Musical Conserva- 
tory, Sondershausen); Mr. Julius Perotti 
(Imperial Hungarian Opera, Buda-Pesth); 
Mr. Wilhelm Sedlmayer (Stadt Theater, 
Hamburg); the baritones are Mr. Joseph 
Beck (Landes Theater, Prague); Mr. Alois 
Grienauer (Stadt Theater, Hamburg); the 
bassos Mr. Ludwig Médlinger (National 
Theater, Augsburg); Mr. Eugene Weiss 
Gtadt Theater, Augsburg). 

Anton Seidl conducts the large and 
ficient orchestra assisted by Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch; and Mr. Carlos Hasselbrock 
continues as concert-meister. The chorus, 
under Mr. Frank Damrosch’s drilling, con- 
sists of 85 voices. The enlarged repertory 
Will include the best works of German, 
French and Italian composers. During the 
last two weeks of the season (from March 
llth to March 23d) the entire tetralogy of 
the Nibelungen Ring will be given. A par- 
ticular addition to the repertory is Wagner’s 
“Das Rheingold” to be performed for the 
first time in America; and other novelties 
are Briill’s ‘“‘ Kaltes Herz’’ and Lalo’s “‘ Le 
Roi D’Ys.” The repertory will be com- 
pleted by selections from Wagner, Mozart, 
Gounod, Goldmark, Meyerbeer, Nessler, 
Verdi, Rossini, Beethoven, Halevy and 
others, including certain interesting reviv- 
als of standard works. A considerably re- 
duced scale of prices will place the admira- 
ble performances of the house still more 
Renerally within the hearing of the public. 
The opening opera of the season is not yet 
stated. The season promises to be as great 
& financial and artistic success as any 
Preceding it. 

There will be several smaller operatic 
organizations heard in course of the winter, 
More particularly in English. The an- 
houncements of such are not yet formally 
made, and can be more definitely presented 
later. 

In regard to the important factors in 
New York’s orchestral-concert outlook for 
the winter, the concerts of the forty-seventh 
Season of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York occur on the Saturday evenings of 
November 17th, December 8th, January 
12th, February 9th, March 9th, and April 
13th, the usual six public rehearsals taking 
Place on the respective Friday afternoons 
Preceding these dates. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas conducts, as heretofore. The pro- 
Stams will be drawn from the foilowing 
repertory : 


ES Bees Toccata, F major 
es ee a ik Fugue, A minor 
Beethoven............. Symphonies Nos. 4 and 7 
Beethoven.............. Ovérture, “ Coriolanus” 
SR Overture, * King Lear” 
i ee Symphony No.1 
aa Symphonic Variations (new) 
Dvdrak.... ........ Slavonic Dances (new series) 


ao Raa ae taeaaes Serenade, E minor 








Gluck....... ...Overture, “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
Ee ee Symphony No. 2 (new) 
pF SS Seip renee **Eine Faust Symphonie” 
Mackenzie.. .Overture, “ Twelfth Night” (new) 
MID... cocs cpcscanact Symphany, “ Ocean’ 
Schumann. Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52 
Is Bis we aeckiell cowacnul Violin Concerto, No. 8 
Wagner......... . Scenes from “ Die Walktire” 
ree Bacchanale, ‘ Tannhatiser”’ 
I ikas ances 06 dstdvine ee * Kaisermarsch”’ 


At the first concert, Mr. Emil Fischer will 
be the sdloist; at the second, Mme. Emma 
Fursch-Madi; and the programs for~two 
concerts are already published. 

Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, at Chicker- 
ing Hall, with his excellent orchestra and a 
group of superior soloists, gives four after- 
noon concerts of classical music, beginning 
this week (the initial one was announced 
for yesterday). Those to follow occur Oc- 
tober 31st and November 14th and 25th. 
The symphonies selected by Mr. Van der 
Stgicken are, Haydn’s D Major, Mozart’s 
“ Jupiter,’’ and Beethoven’s Eight. Sev- 
eral overtures of Cherubini, Brahms, Gluck, 
Berlioz, are made mention of in the reper- 
tory. Mr. Van der Stucken’s choice of 
works is so excellent and attractive that 
this series of entertainment cannot fail to 
prove pleasurable and valuable. 

The prospectus of the Symphony Society 
of New York presents the usual scheme of 
six concerts and six afternoon rehearsals: 
November 3d, November 24th, December 
15th, January 19th, February 16th and 
Mareh 16th, as to the evening entertain- 
ments—the rehearsals the Fridays before 
each. Special stress is laid on the sympho- 
nies that will be performed this winter; 
and the intent has been to make them illus- 
trate chronologically the growth of their 
form of musical composition. Six to be 
heard will include that of Haydn in G; 
Beethoven’s. “ Eroica,’’ Brahms’ in D; 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold’; Raff’s ‘* Lenore,” and 
Beethoven’s Ninth—at the last concert. 
The conducter. of the Society, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, will deliver another course of 
illustrative lectures on the works included 
in the successive programs, at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum, on the Tuesday evenings and 
Wednesday afternoons of each concert-week 
mentioned. 

The Oratorio Society (under the leader- 
ship last named) gives three concerts: on 
November 15th, December 27th, and March 
21st. The choral works to be performed are 
Mendelssohn’s *‘Elijah,”” Handel’s‘*Messiah”’ 
and the score of a remarkable solemn 
mass, by Edward Grell, written in sixteen 
parts, d capellu, and thus without orches- 
tral accompaniment. This composition has 
the post of honor as a novelty. The work 
has long attracted musical attention abroa: 
through its beauties and difficulties. This 
Society’s public afternoon rehearsals occur 
November 14th, December 26th and March 
20th. 

The three concert-series last set forth 
will all be given, as hitherto, in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

The Philharmonic Club’s ple-sant cham- 
ber-music entertainments will take their 
course as usual in Chickering Hall, begin- 
ning in November. The Club has not yet 
issued its special announcements of the 
music to be taken up this winter. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. William Gericke, will be heard in sev- 
eral concerts in Steinway Hall, no special 
announcements as to the programs yet hav- 
ing come to hand. 

Of the advent late in the spring of Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, in an extended concert 
and recital series, we shall say more at an- 
other opportunity, as well as of the pro- 
jected return of Pauline Lucca in an oper- 
atic and concert tour, 

This week’s music includes the first of 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s orchestral matinées, 
above referred to; and the American pro- 
duction last evening, at the Casino, of the 
new operetta by the Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s new operetta, ‘‘ The Yeomen of 
the Guard.” These occurrences we will 
discuss in our next issue, 








Wews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 
AT Salt Lake, Utah, the Supreme Court 
has entered a final decree in the Mormon 
Church ca es, declaring the aissolution of 
the Mormon Chureb as a corporation, and 
decreeing that all its property, both real 
and personal, shall become escheated to the 
Government for school purposes in Utah. 
The court holds that polygamy is stilla 
tenet of the Mormon faith, and therefore 
denies the application of individual mem- 
bers of the Church to have the escheated 
property transferred to them. 


....Four tickets for the mayoralty of 








New York have been put in nomination, 


Oa ee 


Mr. Hewitt by the County Democracyand 
an independent citizens’ meeting; Mr. 
Grant by Tammany; Mr. Erhardt by the 
Republicans, and Mr. Coogau by a labor 
organization. 


..-.A serious and threatening horse-car 
strike in Chicago has been settled by the 
yielding ofthecompany. Inconflicts with 
the police a number of people were injured. 


....-Congtess has continued in session 
during the week, without a quorum, and 
nothing has been done except to pass the 
Deficiency Bill. 


.... The Democrats carried Newark, N. J., 
at the charter election by about seven hun- 
dred majority. Both sides claim to have 
made a gain. 


.... Tbe yellow fever in Florida continues 
its ravages unchecked. 





FOREIGN. 


.... We give the following passages from 

Sir Morel Mackenzie’s book : 
“* FIRST VISIT. 

“ May 20th.--[ was taken to another room, 
where I found the following physicians and 
surgeons assembled: Professors Gerhardt, von 
Bergmann and Tobold; Dr. Von Lauer, physi- 
cian in ordinary to the aged Emperor and Med- 
ical Director-General in the German army: 
Dr. Wegner, whom I have already mentioned, 
and Dr. Schrader, another military surgeon, 
who occasionally acted as Dr. Wegner’s deputy 
in attending the imperial family. 

“With Professor Gerhardt I was already per- 
sonally acquainted, and he was known to me 
professionally as a physician whe, in the midst 
of his labors in other departments of medical 
science, had found time to give some attention 
to diseases of the throat. 

‘*Professer von Bergmann I had heard of in 
connection with the Servian and Russo-Turk- 
ish wars, andI knew that he had been called 
from St. Petersburg to take the chair of sur- 
gery at Berlin, after it had been declined by 
Professor Billroth, of Vienna, and Professor 
Volkmann, of Halle, to whom it had previously 
been offered. 

“IT had never, however, seen him mentioned 
in laryngological literature, save as a somewhat 
unfortunate operator in a few cases of extirpa- 
tion of the larynx. 

“Professor Tobold’s name had at one time 
been familiar to me as that of one of the 
earliest throat physicians in Germany; but in 
the development of the specialty he had 
dropped almost entirely out of notice and had 
grewn to be little more than a nominis wmbra 
to the present generation of practitioners. 


“* REASON FOR SURPRISE. 


“I confess that I felt some surprise that 
among those with whom I was invited to take 
counsel in a case of such importance there was 
not at least one of the leading German special- 
ists in throat diseases. Every laryngologist 
could, without any difficulty, name several men 
in Germany whose reputation is not confined 
to their own country. Their absence here 
seemed to me so significant that I rather hastily 
concluded that the august patient must be suf- 
fering from some obscure disease of which 
ti.e laryngeal affection was only an accidental 
complication. Wegner and Gerhardt gave me 
a history of the case and I then examined the 
Crown Prince. . . . 

* The first thing to be done was to pick outa 
piece of the growth through the natural pas- 
sage, and have it examined microseopically by 
anexpert. Professor Gerhardt said it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to do this on account 
of the awkward situation of the growth, and 
Professor Tobold expressed a similar opinion. 

** While freely admitting that the operation in 
this case presented exceptional difficulties, I 
said that 1 thought it could be done, and that 
at any rate it should be attempted. I then 
turned to Professor Gerhardt and said to him: 

*“* Will you try?’ 

“He replied: 

**T cannot operate with the forceps.’ 

*f next asked Professor Tobold if he would 
make the attempt, but he also declined, saying, 
*I no longer operate.’ 

“ These replies increased the surprise which I 
already felt at a case of such a nature having 
been intrusted to the hands of these gentlemen. 
For a throat specialist who cannot use the 
stethoscope is like a carpenter who cannot han- 
dleasaw. ... 

“When Professor Gerhardt mentioned in 
general terms that he had used galvano-cau- 
tery I naturally understood him to mean that 
he had employed this powerful agent according 
to the recognized rules of surgical practice. 
When, therefore, I was informed that he had 
applied the red-hot point to the interior of the 
larynx every day for nearly a fortnight, I could 
hardly bring myself to believeit. In all my ex- 
perience I had never heard of any one applying 
the cautery to a patient’s larynx oftener than 
once or at most twice a week, and I hardly 
know which to be most astonished at in the 
present instance—the therapeutic energy of the 
physician or the endurance of the patient. 

“ Lest any of my readers should suppose that 
I have been misinformed, or at any rate that 
the statement just made was exaggerated, I 
may say that it is now confirmed by Professor 
Gerhardt himself in his recent deliverance. 
Now, no special knowledge is required to under- 
stand that a delicate organ like the larynx can- 





The fact that the Crown Prince had been sub- 
jected to such barbarous usage at once explained 
the proneness of the parts to become congested 
without any apparent cause, which had pre- 
viously rather puzzled me. . . . ; 
“April 12th.—At eight A. m. I saw the Em- 
peror. and as the breathing, tho quickened 
and slightly noisy, was quite free, | determined 
to leave the canula in situ till Drs. Krause and 
Wegner arrived. At the consultation it was 
agreed to try the effect of ashorter tune. His 
Majesty appeared to breathe perfectly well as 
soon as this tube was introduced, but about 
half an hour afterward the respiration again 
became rather noisy. I therefore removed the 
short tube an replaced the former one. Asin 
anticipation of some trouble of the kind I had 
ordered several special tubes in Berlin three 
days before, [ thought it would be better to go 
and fetch these canulas rather than try any of 
those I had by me. ' 

“ Finding, however, that the tubes were not 
quite ready, I directed one of a suitable shape 
to be quickly made of lead, and asked the in- 
strument maker to come to Charlottenberg at 
once, so that if the first tube did not answer 
a second could be made on the spot. The ad- 
vantage of lead is not only that it can be very 
quickly made, but that the curve of the in- 
strument can also be readily altered in a short 
time. A tube of this nature answers perfectly 
well. Asthe tubs whichI now proposed to try 
was different in shape from any of those which 
had been used since the case had be >n formally 
given up to me by Professor von Bergmann at 
San Remo, I thought that professional curtesy 
required that I should ask him to be present on 
the occasion. 

** As Tintended to do whatever was necessary 
with my own hands, there was really no need 
for the assistance of a surgeon; but it is an ele- 
mentary rule of civilized medical practice that 
all those associated together in the manage- 
ment of a case should be made acquainted with 
the details of the treatment that is carried out. 

“As soon as the new tube was ready, there- 
fore, I dispatched a messenger to Professor von 
Bergmann to request him to come to me as 
soon as possible—meaning, of course, that I was 
anxious to proceed to change the tube without 
delay. In sending off the message little did I 
think that it would have such fatal] conse- 
quences. It is no exaggeration to say that those 
hastily scribbled lines proved to be the death- 
warrant of the Emperor. 

“ Had I had the slightest idea of what was to 
follow I should certainly not have allowed any 
over-punctilious notions of etiquet to mislead 
me into taking so disastrous a step. At the 
moment, however, it appeared to be the right 
thing todo. The Emperor, on his accession to 
the throne, had appointed Professor von Berg- 
mann to be one of his medical attendants, no 
doubt in deference to public opinion in Ger- 
many, and I had been repeatedly and urgently 
requested by the chief officer of his Majesty's 
household, Prince Radolin, to endeavor to work 
harmoniously with Von Bergmann, who, Prince 
Radolin assured me, was greatly trusted by the 
official classes. Hence my anxiety that there 
should be no ground for complaint, so far as I 
was concerned, of any violation of the decencies 
of professional intercourse. 

“It was five o’cloek in the afternoon before 
Professor von Bergmann arrived. As soon as 
he came into my room I noticed that he was in 
a state of great excitement. Whether this agi- 
tation was due to exaggerated reports which he 
may have received as to the Emperor’s condi- 
tion orto causes of a more persona] nature I am 
unable tosay, but from over excitement of from 


some other cause. V on Bergmann behaved in a 
most extraordinary, indeed, altogether unac- 
countable manner. 

“TI briefly explained the circumstances and 
showed him the tubes which I had got ready, 
tho Von Bergmann seemed in too ta hurry 
to be able to listen attentively. e then pro- 
ceeded to the Emperor’s room, accompanied by 
Mr. Hovell, each of us carrying several tubes. 

“We found the Emperor engaged in writing. 
The inspiration was distinctly audible, but be- 
yond this there was not the slightest indication 
of any difficulty in breathing. Professor von 
Bergmann placed a chair opposite the window 
and asked the Emperor to sit down upon it, 
and thereupon. without making any remark, be 
quickly undid the type which kept the canula 
in position. pulled the latter out and, with con- 
siderable force, endeavored to insert one which 
he had in his hand, and which was not provided 
with a pilon. 

“The instrument was forced into the neck, 
brt no air came through it. The Emperor's 
breathing thereupon became very much em- 
barrassed, and the professor withdrew the 
tube. This was followed by a violent fit of 
coughing, and there was considerable hemor- 
rhage. ofessor von Bergmann next seized a 
tampon canula covered with sponge, cut the 
sponge quickly off, and tried to push the tube 
into the windpi Again no air came through 
the canule, and it was clear that, instead of 
entering the air possage, it had been forced 
downward in front of the trachea, plowing the 
seft tissues in that situation and m 
is technically known as a fal. e passage. 

** Again the professor had to pull out the tube, 
and again its withdrawal was followed by vio- 
lent coughing and streams of blood. 

“To my consternation Professor von Berg- 
mann then pushed his ‘i: ger deeply into the 
wound, and on withdrawing it tried to insert 
another tube. He again failed. however, and 
again the attempt was followed, as before, 
most distressing coughing and copious bleed- 
ing. Professor von Bergmann then asked that 
his assistant. who was waiting in his ca 
outside, might be sent for. It seemed as if 
contemplated doing some further — 
perhaps enlarging the wound ; but the peror 
was saved any further torture bv the arrival of 
Dr. Bramann on the scene. Professor von Berg- 
mann at once yieldeg the rase into the hands of 
his assistent, and the young surgeon, taking a 
moderate sized canula—No. 8, German measure 
= peagee it with the greatest ease into the tra- 
chea.” 


...-The French decrees requiring regis- 


tration of all foreigners living in France 
have been modified so as to e them less 
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not be brutalized in this manner with impunity. 
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onerous on Americans. 
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WHY HARRISON AND MORTON 
SHOULD BE ELECTED. 


HARRISON and Morton should be elected 
because of what they are and what they 
represent, 

Harrison is a clean, pure, true man. 
So is Morton. Not a breath of scandal 
has touched or can touch the character of 
either. If moral integrity in all the rela- 
tions of life is an excellent thing in the 
President and Vice-President of a Chris- 
tian nation, elect these men for the sake 
of their example. 

Harrison is a man of strong and pol- 
ished mind, intelligent convictions and 
great firmness for the right. Morton has 
developed rare qualifications for the man- 
agement of great interests in his magnifi- 
cent business career. If these are quali- 
ties eminently to be desired in the high- 
est offices of the Republic, make sure of 
them by voting for Harrison and Morton. 

Harrison has had experience in the 
affairs of the nation. He has proved his 
statesmanship by his record in the Senate, 
and his patriotism by his devotion and 
heroism on the battle-field. His worthy 
associate in this campaign was a friend 
to the country when it needed friends, 
If these things are worthy of praise com- 
mend them by your ballot. 

Harrison and Morton believe in honor- 
ing the soldier, and in protecting his 
helpless widow and orphans. They be- 
lieve in the Stars and Stripes as the sole 
emblem of a united country; and their 





administration while kindly to all would 
not install ex-rebels in high places in the 
Government, nor countenance crimes 
against the ballot. If this- policy is wise, 
vote to restore it in the National Admin- 
istration. 

Harrison and Morton are earnest advo- 
cates of a protective tariff. The doctrine 
of Free Trade they abhor as a conspiracy 
against the industrial, commercial, finan- 
cial and social interests of the country. 
They hold that Protection is allied to pa- 
triotism, and that the greatest good of all 
classes is promoted by its maintenance. 
If these views are sound write them on 
your ballot. 

Harrison and Morton are pledged to an 
honest and efficient civil service. Har- 
rison spoke and voted for it in the Senate, 
and has given unequivocal support to it 
in his letter of acceptance. If it is well 
that the public service should be purified 
and taken out of the hands of mere parti- 
sans, spoilsmen and persons of criminal 
record, and made in fact an efficient and 
unpartisan service, vote for Harrison and 
Morton. 

Harrison believes that such questions 
as that of the fisheries should be treated, 
not with a policy of ‘‘ bluster,” ‘‘ vacilla- 
tion and inconsistency,” but with a 
‘firm, dignified and consistent diplo- 
macy.” If it is the duty of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington to ascertain our 
rights, and then insist upon them, vote to 
put Harrison in the White House. 

Harrison and Morton are exponents and 
supporters of what is best and noblest in 
the Republican Party. Proud of its rec- 
ord in the past, they believe that its use- 
fulness will continue as long as there are 
American interests to be protected, re- 
forms to be effected, and material, com- 
mercial and social advancement to be 
gained. Those disposed to help in this 
direction should strive for the election of 
the Republican ticket. 

To the mill-owner and the mill-hand, 
to the capitalist and the laborer, to the 
employer and the employed, to the buyer 
and the seller, to the producer and the 
consumer, these considerations should 
come with the force of a decision. The 
interests involved are of tremendous im- 
portance; but in addition to this the 
voter has it in his power to elevate to the 
leadership men who distinctly represent 
what is best in the American life and 
spirit. It isan eminent Christian minis- 
ter who says of General Harrison; *‘ Pre- 
cisely sucha man should be, as I think, 
at the head of this nation, full as 
it is of Christian homes, schools and 
churches,” not only toinsure a good ad- 
ministration, but for the ‘‘ moral culture 
of the country.” To Christian ministers 
and laymen these words of Dr. Storrs 
should come with irresistible force. 
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“JOHN WARD, PREACHER.” 


Ir is, perhaps, pardonable in Arch- 
deacon Farrar that he should have been 
deceived into believing that the story of 
‘John Ward, Preacher,” by Margaret 
Deland, represented an actual condition 
of religious worship in New England. 
The story hinges on the religious expe- 
riences of a Presbyterian (!) minister in a 
New England town of tbe present day, in 
whose belief eternal damnation is the one 
central and precious doctrine of the whole 
creed, Its motive may be judged from 
the scene in which Mrs. Ward, the young 
minister’s wife, brought up an Episco- 
palian, rebukes her servant-girl for sing- 
ing about her work ina loud, cheerful 
voice, the words : 

** My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead ; 


What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed. 





** Where endless crowds of sinners lie, 

And darkness makes their chains ; 

Tortured with keen despair they cry, 
Yet wait for fiercer pains. 


“Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast 
Amongst abominable fiends, 

Herself a frighted ghost.” 
Alfaretta looks up in surprise and says 
she is practicing the hymn for the church 
choir-meeting, and tells her they have 
sung it scores of timesin meeting, and that 
she never thought what it meant. 





Archdeacon Farrar knows no better 
than to accept this as atrue tale of what 
is to be found in a New England ‘ Presby- 
terian”chureh, and we presume the same 
is true of Mrs, Deland who writes with that 
stupid and superior ignorance of the 
life of what used to be called the Ortho- 
dox churches of New England which is 
so characteristic of a certain class of Uni- 
tarian society about Boston. Let us see 
how simple a presentation of facts will 
expose the farcicality of this representa- 
tion. 

The lines which we have quoted above 
are really in a hymn book. They are 
from ‘Hymn 2” of Watts’s ‘‘ Book II.” 
This collection was written in England in 
the first half of the last century, and 
Watts’s ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns” came into 
use in New England before the end of the 
century. But they needed pruning, and 
in 1815 Dr. Samuel Worcester, of Salem, 
published them, with omissions, under 
the title of ‘‘The Christian Psalmody.” 
In that collection this hymn was omitted. 
That was before the Unitarian controversy 
had developed. The next hymn in ‘‘Book 
II” was retained beginning: 

**Why do we mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms?” 

This ‘‘ Christian Psalmody ” became ex- 
ceedingly popular; but there were some 
conservative people who still wanted the 
whole of the old sacred collection in their 
hands, and so Dr. Worcester shortly after 
published an edition of Watts entire, add- 
ing a ‘‘Selection” of hymns by other 
writers. This “Selection” gave it great 
popularity, and was enlarged in 1834 by 
Dr. Worcester’s son, whom old men will 
remember as having been professor in 
Amherst College. Inthis ‘‘ unabridged” 
Watts the portions which Dr. Worcester 
had regarded as unfit to be sung, and had 
omitted from his ‘‘ Christian Psalmody,” 
were printed in brackets. The lurid hymn 
which Mrs. Deland makes Alfaretta sing 
in that jolly way is thus bracketed. Those 
bracketed portions were thusindicated as 
not to be sung, and it was almost an un- 
known thing that any minister should 
give them out. The present writer was 
asked by a woman forty-five years old, 
who had been brought up ina New Eng- 
land ‘‘ Orthodox” Church, and in one of 
the churches where ‘‘ Watts and Select” 
lingered longest, where that hymn came 
from; she had never heard it. Nor did 
Mrs, Deland ever hear it sung, nor any 
other living Unitarian. We do not be- 
lieve it has been sung in any ‘‘ Orthodox” 
church within the memory of any living 
septuagenarian. It has been included in 
no other hymn beok ever in use in New 
England. : 

We presume the hymn was written for 
the purpose of not having the subject of 
eternal punishment omitted entirely. 
Such is the history of the only hymn on 
Hell in ‘‘The Sabbath Hymn Book,” 
which was published thirty years ago. 
For that book Professor Park prepared 
avery remarkable and able analytical 
‘‘ Classification of Hymns,” the order of 
which was followed in the book. One of 
the topics was ‘‘The Doom of the Sin- 
ner,” which must be represented in the 
book; but the editors, Professors Park 
and Phelps, could not find a single hymn 
in the language on that subject which 
they were willing to use, and a hymn, 
credited to Professor Phelps, was spe- 
cially written for the book. Itis as fol- 
lows : 

“Father !—if I may call thee so— 
I tremble with my one desire: 
Lift up this heavy load of wo 
Nor let me in my sins expire! 


‘*[ tremble lest the wrath divine, 
Which bruises now my sinful soul, 
Should bruise and break this soul of mine, 
Long as eternal ages roil. 


“Thy wrath I fear, thy wrath alone, 
This endless exile, Lord, from thee! 
Oh, save! oh, give me tothy Son, 
Who trembled, wept, and bled for me.” 

It will be seen that this is a hymn of 
penitence and not one in which the saint 
gloats over his escape from the torments 
suffered by sinners. 

That Mrs, Deland herself never heard 
the hymn she quotes sung is shown by 
the fact that she has not taken it froma 
hymn book, but from some other source, 
probably some Unitarian anthology of 








Orthodox horrors, in which Jona¢ 
Edward’s illustration of a spider held oy 
a flame figures as the companion 
The verses have been rearranged go a8 to 
compact their terrors. But what 1 
have said of the extravagance and j i: 
inativeness of making this hymn, d . 
tively rejected by New England OFtho. 
doxy seventy-five years ago and bef, 
Unitarianism had raised its protest, che 
acteristic of the Orthodoxy of the present 
day is true of the whole book, It ig in no 
sense a study of life and character, but ig 
evolved, like the German’s camel, out of 
the author’s reckless consciousness, 
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THE LIVING AND THE Drap 


WE know, as a matter of experience, 
that our friends and kindred dead are not 
lost to our memories. We often think uf 
them as they were in life, and try to 
think of them as they are in that myste. 
rious realm to which they have gone, 
We, however, do not with equal certai 
know that they think of us as 
were before they left us; yet assum. 
ing them to be still in existence, and jp 
retain the mental powers which they had. 
when on earth, as we are authorized fp 
do by the Bible, then we naturallyinty 
that they have no more forgotten us thay 
we have forgotten them, and that, altho 
absent from them, we still live in they 
memories. 

This gives us two classes of reminigcep. 
ces—one exercised by the living in ye. 
spect to the dead as they were when liy- 
ing, and the other exercised by the dead 
in respect to the living as the latter were 
when the former were living. These remi- 
niscences, supposing both to be real, re- 
late to facts in this world which, tho past, 
live alike in the memory ef the living 
and the dead. The missing link in the 
case is that the living and the dead cap. 
not now communicate their respective 
reminiscences to each other. All inter 
course between them is for the present 
absolutely suspended by a broad gulf 
which neither can pass, and across which 
neither can send any message to the 
other 

It is, however, a pleasant thought for 
the living to cherish with certainty in re- 
spect to themselves, and not without rea- 
sonable probability in respect to the dead, 
that, tho they are thus separated, such 
reminiscences are real on both sides, If 
we cannot see our kindred dead, and 
speak to them, and hear their words, as 
once we could, we love to think of them 
as they were when living, and also love 
to think that they think of us as we were 
when they were with us on earth. It is 
quite true that such meditation is not an 
actual social intercourse between the two 
classes, and does not give us all the 
pleasures of such intercourse; yet, in the 
absence of this intercourse, it at least 
partially supplies a want keenly felt by 
the living. It, so to speak, keeps up4@ 
sort of acquaintance between the living 
and the dead in respect to matters of the 
pastcommonto both Neither class is 80 
lost to the other as to be absolutely extin- 
guished, and virtually be as if neither 
had ever existed or held any relations to 
the other. 

Christians remembering their sainted 
kindred dead, and hoping that they also 
are remembered by them, may and do 
look forward to the time of their own 
departure from earth, when the present 
suspension of intercourse hetween them 
will come to an end, and when social re- 
lations sundered by death will be re- 
established, not in the form and with all 
the circumstances marking them in this 
world, but in a sense that will involve 
mutual recognition and reunion in 4 
better world, and be a source of heavenly 
pleasure. This is a common Christian 
thought, affording delightful anticipa- 
tion in this earthly scene, and somewhat 
mitigating the griefs of bereavement; 
and tho not a matter of direct and post 
tive revelation, it is not without a ration- 
al probability in its favor. It isa much 
better thought than the horrid creed of 
the skeptical materialist, who sees noth- 
ing in death but an absolute extinction 
of our conscious being. The instincts of 
our nature welcome the thought, and are 
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“ willing to regard it as true, even 
hout a positive and explicit revela- 
vaffirming its truth. Sad to affection 


farewell were tinal. God be praised that 
better possibilities and better probabili- 
ties are within the reach of our faith and 
commend themselves to our acceptance. 

j Ee 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


TaxrE is no becter description of the 
character and mission of the disciples of 
Christ than that given by our Lord in his 
Sermon on the Mount, when he told them 
that they were “ the salt of the earth” 
and “the light of the world.” If this 
characterization were but fully, nay, even 
in a reasonable measure, realized by and 

in us, there would be at once a vast and 

wonderful impulse given to the cause of 

Ghrist among men. 

Attbe time our Lord spoke this word 
to his disciples, there is no doubt he had 
jn hismind the practical relation of be- 
lievers to the great mass of unbelieving 
and utregenerate humanity into the 
midst of which they would be thrust, 
alter his resurrection, when the active 
mission of Christianity to the world 
should begin. 

The double character given to Chris- 
tians in these two pregnant sentences 
presupposes two things of the world. 
First, that it is dead and corrupt so faras 
spiritual life is concerned; and second, 
that it is dark and ignorant so far as any 
true knowledge of God is concerned. If, 
therefore, salt and light are to come, and 
the world be saved from utter corruption 
and permanent destruction, it must come, 
or at least be disseminated by Christians. 
Themagnitude and responsibility of be- 
levers in view of this cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In considering the commission involved 
in this declaration, it will not do to refer 
it to the Church en masse, but to disci- 
ples individually. The minister of the 

Gospel, if he salts the world or any part 
of it, does not do. so because he happens 
to be the pastor in charge of a great 
congregation. That position may be of 
great advantage to him in doing his work 
and afford him unusual opportunities for 

sattering the salt that is in him; but 
his success in saving men will depend 
on the saline quality of his own charac- 
ter and life. If the individual lay 
Christian is to salt the world or any 
part of it he must do it because he him- 
self has in his character the quality of 
salt and personally sets himself to work 
to impart it to others. That he belongs 
to a great Church will not alone help 
save the. world. 

“Have salt in yourselves,” said our 
Lord by way of imperative injunction, 
looking toward their usefulness and 
success in salting the earth. It is mani- 
fest that a mere formal Christian life 
in which there is no living power can 
do no good. Indeed, a dead and salt- 
leschurch is more apt to be a curse to 
acommunity than a blessing. <A dead 
and barren professer in whom there is 
no grace of life can do nobody any 
good; he is rather a reproach to Christ 
and a witness against the truth. A dead 
Christian, whether he be a minister or a 
layman, is unfit for anything. God has 
ho use for such. Indeed, we are told 
that a graceless professor, like salt that 
“has lost its savor,” “‘ is neither fit for the 
land nor yet for the dunghill.” He is like 
& withered branch on which no fruit 
gtows only left to be cut off and cast into 
the fire. No wonder our Lord adds, after 
thus describing the uselessness of savor- 
less salt: ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” ? 

The following are some of the sugges- 
tive conditions in order to the successful 
fulfillment of our mission of salting the 
earth: We must ourselves be saved by the 
grace of Christ. It is folly to set unsaved 
men to tae business of seeking to bring 
signers to Christ. {n the first place a 
Man who does not know what the life 
and power of Christ is in his heart can 
have no heart tc communicate it to others, 
He may indeed commend the Gospel but 
it will be but a formal and lifeless testi- 


instead of the wheat. If the love of 

Christ is not in his heart constraining 

him and giving flavor to the word he 

speaks, all his words will be savorless. 

Instead of bread he will give a stone; and 

instead of an egg he will give a scorpion. 

He may know the letter of the truth but 

if he does not know the love of the truth, 

he will hardly persuade any one else to 

love it. Ole Bull once made this com- 

ment onthe address of a minister who 

evidently did not himself know the truth 

he was preaching: ‘‘ He did not say very 

much of the truth, and he did not seem to 

believe very much what he did say.” 

We must not only have Christ in our 

hearts, but we must have him in our life 

and conversation. *‘ Let your speech be 

seasoned with salt.” One reason why the 
average Christian has so little power with 

the worldisthat hii conversation is habit- 
ually marked by an absence of all testimo- 
ny to Christ and the Gospel. Every earthly 

thing is a matter of speech but the things 
of God. The world and all its interests 
are uppermost in conversation; so that 
when there is an occasional testimony to 
Christ in a prayer-meeting or elsewhere, 
it is so manifestly a thing out of the 
common that the hearer doubts the sin- 
cerity of it. The minister who never 
alluded to his message except in the 
pulpit would soon be put down as a mere 
professional. The early disciples went 
everywhere ialking of Jesus and the resur- 
rection. We do not mean that Christ 
and the Gospel should be the sole matter 
of speech or that every Christian should 
on all occasions introduce the subject of 
religion to those with whom he is for the 
time being associated ; but that all con- 
versation should have a seasoning of grace 
in it. No man ought to be for any length 
of time in any community or company 
without the savor of his conversation giv- 
ing a clear indication of his relation to 
Christ and the Gospel. It does not take 
long for us to discover the doctor, or the 
lawyer, or the merchant, or the politician, 
or the man of the world, by the genera) 
tenor of his conversation, It ought not 
to require a long time for a Christian to 
discover bimself by the tenor and charac- 
ter of his conversation. There is an ab- 
sence and a presence of certain forms of 
speech which should mark the man. If 
we commend not ourselves by our life and 
conversation—that is, by the whole trend 
of our life and speech—we shall never 
salt any one by contact. 

The Gospel must be disseminated by us. 
The Word of God must not be bound. 
Salt is only available for the purpose of 
salvation when it is scattered and spread 
abroad. Salt in a bag will not do any 
good in the world; so neither will any 
amount of grace locked up in private pos- 
session of the believer do good. It is evi- 
dent that the saving grace of God must 
get abroad among the unsaved by means 
of the communication of the knowledge 
of Christ. Paul says that God ‘‘ maketh 
manifest the savor of hisknowledge by us 
in every place.” The ‘‘ wisdom of this 
world” has in it no saving power. Nor 
has the Gospel any power, if it be not the 
Gospel, but something which man has 
substituted for the Gospel while still pro- 
fessing to preach and testify the Gospel. 
“TI am determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified,” should be the aim of every disci- 
ple whether ministerial or lay, in his ef- 
fort to salt the earth. This manifesting 
forth of the truth must be done also with 
both love and pungency. The salt must 
be rubbed in as well as spread abroad. 
Hence the Christian must be persistent in 
his witness for Christ. 

The power of salt is very active, so that 
if we are only faithful to a reasonable de- 
gree, it will penetrate far into the mass of 
the world’s corruption and save many. 
Let us scatter the salt with a liberal hand 
and rub it in with a faithful one. 


> 
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WHEN strikers become rioters the one 
thing to he done is at once to suppress the 
riot, by military force, if necessary, no mat- 
ter for what reason the strike was gotten 
up. This being accomplished, then the 
next thing to be done is to punish the riot- 
ers according to law. Thetailure to do this 





Mony; he will but give forth the chaff 


A MUGWUMP’S PORTRAIT OF 
CLEVELAND. 





Henry C, Lea, the famous publicist of 
Philadelphia, was one of the original 
Mugwumps. He verily thought he was 
doing the country a service in advocating, 
in 1884, the election of Grover Cleveland 
as a Civil Service Reformer. His article 
on another page shows that he has come 
to lament the part he took in that cam- 
paign; for in elevating Cleveland to the 
Presidency, ‘‘ we have been made,” he 
says, speaking for the Independents, ‘‘ the 
instruments of betraying the cause which 
we thought to serve.” 

Mr. Lea gives a review of the. Cleve- 
land Administration, showing how all the 
President's pledges have been broken, 
and how the Civil Service has been de- 
graded instead of elevated. The array of 
proof he gives is startling in its conclu- 
siveness. Not only wasa ‘‘cleansweep” 
made in the offices, even down to scrub- 
women, but the places of old and ex- 
perienced officials were given in many 
cases to raw recruits, to Democratic heel- 
ers, and to men of scandalous record. 
From his own Cabinet the spoils system 
has been diligently worked, and he him- 
self has countenanced the most shameful 
orders, while posing before the public asa 
reformer. 

Mr. Lea describes his conduct in the 
severest language yet applied to it; but it 
is not too severe. The meanest of all per- 
sons is the hypocrite. But this is precise- 
ly what Mr. Lea declares Mr. Cleveland 
to be, and, worst of all, he provesthe case 
against him. It would be a blow to the 
interests of public morality, as he shows, 
to re-elect such a man. 

Here is Mr. Cleveland as painted by Mr. 
Lea in a few bold strokes: 


“No professional spoilsman, openly pro- 
claiming his belief in the prostitution of 
patronage, could have wrought one-half 
the injury to reform as the hypocrite smil- 
ingly asking: ‘Art thou in health, my 
brother?’ while he plants his knife under 
the fifth rib.” 

“The celebrated order of July 14th, 1886, 
warning all place-holders against ‘obtru- 
sive partisanship,’ was of interest only asa 
curiously superfluous exhibition of hypoc- 
risy.” 

“The President himself debased his high 
office and broke with all its traditions by 
interfering in the local politics of New 
York City to aid the election of a former 
beneficiary of Tweed.” 

“The only effect, indeed, of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s reform professions was to give a 
deeper shade of guilt to this whole scan- 
dalous performance. Before he completely 
threw off the mask, to save himself by pre- 
tending to remove only for cause, he delib- 
erately smirched the reputations of thou- 
sands of honest men, who were denied all 
opportunity of defense against secret accu- 
sations.”’ 

‘*With another four years of his admin- 
istration the rags and tatters left of Civil 
Service Reform would not fit out a scare- 
crow sufficient to frighten the most beg- 
garly political rooster.”’ 


‘*To secure the control of the machine in- 
dispensable to his renomination, he has en- 
couraged the encroachment of the legisla- 
tive branch on the executive, for the foul 
business of Congressional office-brokerage 
has never been more offensively rife or more 
cynically public than in the scramble for 
spoils which his policy has stimulated.” 

“The effect of these * transformations’ is 
reflected in the massive egotism of Mr. 
Cleveland’s recent letter of acceptance, in 
which he assumes that he is the Govern- 
ment, and lectures the Opposftion in Con- 
gress as tho resistance to his will were 
treasonable,”’ 


*Tncidentally, I may call attention to the 
deplorable aspect of Mr. Cleveland’s candi- 
dacy in the degradation of American poli- 
tics which his success would imply after his 
self-exposure of broken pledges and dishon- 
ored promises.”’ : 

‘Mr. Cleveland’s defeat is, therefore, a 
condition precedent to any hope of relief 
from the spoils system. He has been 
weighed and found wanting, and our first 
duty is to make an example of him. When 
a farmer nails a chicken-hawk to his barn- 
door he not only gets rid of a plunderer, but 
he gives a wholesome warning to its fel- 
lows.”’ 


Such is the record ‘‘ Reformer” Cleve- 





puts civil society in imminent peril. 
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Government has become largely the ma- 
chinery ef the Democratic Party, and of- 
ficials from President down to scrub-wo- 
man are pouring their political contribu- 
tions into the treasury of the Democratic 
Party. No salary is too small to be levied 
upon, no office or position too insignifi- 
cant to be overlooked by campaign agents. 
Everybody receives notice that the ‘t Cap- 
tain’s office” is open, and somehow it 
seems to be well understood that the pru- 
dent thing to do is to ‘‘step up and set- 
tle.” And this is reform! And there are 
honest, intelligent men who advocate 
such reform! Shame onthem! They are 


allowing the enemy to deceive them 
twice! 








DR. MACKENZIE’S REVELATIONS. 








WE now have the other side of the 
story of the medical treatment of the 
Emperor Frederick. Dr. Mackenzie was 
the trusted chief physician of the late 
Emperor, assisted, or obstructed, by half 
a dozen German physicians. They, or 
some of them, felt it an insult to them- 
selves and to German medicai science 
that this German Emperor, with an Eng- 
lish wife, should go to England for treat- 
ment. Their jealousy took an extreme 
form, and they have had the ear of the 
German public. Now Dr. Mackenzie has 
published his side of the story, and it is, 
making a tremendous sensation all over 
Europe. 

The charges made by Dr. Mackenzie 
against the German doctors associated 
with him are of incompetence. He does 
not deny that there are competent laryn- 
gologists in Germany, in fact he asserts 
it; but he declares that they were not 
among those who were called at first to 
the care of the case. Now, this is most 
remarkable, not to say incredible. Dr, 
Von Bergmann, he says, is not recognized 
in Germany as having any standing in 
this specialty, and Dr. Gerhardt was 
guilty of atrocious malpractice before Dr. 
Mackenzie had been called in, in apply- 
ing electric cautery daily for a week or 
two. Further, he charges Dr. Von Berg- 
mann, at a later stage,with the fatal blun- 
der of having thrust a canula into the 
wound so unskillfully as to make a false 
fissure, and then thrusting his finger into 
the wound in a needless and brutal way. 
He even intimates that Dr. Von Berg- 
mann was drunk when he thrust his finger 
into the wound. 

In an interview reported in the 
Herald Dr. Von Bergmann replies that 
the charge of Dr. Mackenzie against him- 
self is utterly disproved by the autopsy 
which revealed no such malpractice as is 
alleged by the English doctor, and which 
proves that it is impossible that it should 
have taken place, and he brings out very 
clearly the fact that those German 
doctors who early diagnosed the cancer 
were proved right by the result. His 
tone is, to say the least, quite as re- 
strained and creditable as that of Dr, 
Mackenzie. 

The discussion is one of those most un- 
fortunate ones that are likely to arise 
when a very important case, like that of 
an Emperor ora President, is in the 
hands of a number of practitioners in an 
art like that of medicine, which is not an 
exact science and never can be. In this 
case the affair is much complicated, we 
suspect, by matters of state. There was 
a cabal determined that Frederick should 
never be Emperor. They could not kill 
him, but they wished it understood that 
he had a mortat disease which would in- 
capacitate him from coming to the throne. 
If the operation of extirpation cf the 
larnyx had been performed at San Remo, 
he never would have been allowed tosuc- 
ceed. To that he was not willing to sub- 
mit. He was determined—and his near- 
est friends supported him in 1t—to take 
every advantage of the doubt of his dis- 
ease being mortal, and in this Dr. Mac- 
kenzie was his trusted adviser and ally. 

Besides, there was really reason enough 
to hang doubt on. Neither the English 

nor the German doctors venture to speak 

of this subject, but it is behind the whole 
case. The professional question we leave 
to the faculty. Dr. Mackenzie’s charge 





land has made. The machinery of the 
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seem bitter and almost beyond belief, 
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We imagine that the professional balance 
will turn against him and the political 
balance in his favor. 
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MR. THURMAN’S CONTRIBUTION. 





Ex-SENATOR THURMAN is reported as 
having contributed two thousand dollars 
to the Democratic National Committee 
for election purposes. He has violated 
no law in so doing. He holds no office 
under the Government of the United 
States, and hence is not subject to any 
law regulating the conduct of an officer 
of the United States. He is simply a 
private citizen ; and, as such, he is en- 
titled to pay just as much money as he 
pleases, and to whom he pleases, for the 
purpose of carrying on an election cam- 
paigo. The fact that he is the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President does not dis- 
possess him of this right, or make its ex- 
ercise questionable as a. matter of pro- 
priety. We have not a word to say by 
way of criticism upon ex-Senator Thur- 
man for his two thousand dollar gift. 

The case of President Cleveland, who 
sent his check for ten thousand dollars 
to the same committee, and fo the same 
purpose, is, however, widely different. 
We said last week, and here repeat the 
statement, that this act on his part makes 
him an offender against the fourteenth 
section of the Act of Congress of January 
16th, 1883, which is entitled ‘“‘ An Act to 
regulate and improve the Civil Service of 
the United States.” Mr. Cleveland is an 
officer cf the United States; and while 
by his oath of oftice he is sworn toenforce 
the laws thereof, he himself is subject to 
these laws, and is as really bound to obey 
them as any private citizen. Any consti- 
tutional law regulating his conduct as 
President is binding upon him ; and he 
cannot violate it without committing a 
crime. What Congress in the exercise 
of its power requires him to doas Presi- 
dent, or forbids him dv, he must do in 
the one case, and omit to do in the other 
case, or be an offender against law. All 
this is piain enough. 

Now, it so happens that the President’s 
ten thousand dollar gift to the Democratic 
National Committee, composed in part 
of officers of the United States, is, as we 
showed last week, just one of those things 
which Congress has forbidden him to do. 
We here reproduce the section of the 
Civil Service Reform law, which contains 
this prohibition : 

‘That no officer, clerk, or other person in 
the service of the United States shall, di- 
rectly or indirectly, give or hand over to 
any other officer, clerk, or person in the 
service of the United States, or to any Sen- 
ator or member of the House of Representa- 
tives, or Territorial Delegate, any money or 
other valuable thing on account of or to be 
appropriated to the promotion of any po- 
litical object whatever.”’ 

There it is in black and white for the 
President to read, and for him to obey 
also, or render himself liable to the pen- 
alty prescribed in the next section of the 
act. This language manifestly has no 
application to ex-Senator Thurman, since 
he is not an “‘ officer, clerk, or other per- 
son in the service of the United States.” 
But it does just as manifestly apply to 
President Cleveland since he is such an 
‘‘ officer,” and therefore subject to the 
law, as really as any other officer of the 
general Government. To claim that he 
has not violated the law because he sent 
his political contribution to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee is a sheer 
and stupid pretenso; and this fact ap- 
pears the moment we remember that 
this committee is composed in part of 
officers of the United States, who are for- 
bidden in the eleventh section of the act 
‘*to be in any manner concerned ” in “‘ re- 
ceiving” political contributions from any 
officer of the United States. The Presi- 
dent has not only violated one section of 
the law, but he has furnished a tempta- 
tion to others to violate another section. 
His liberality to the Democratic Party is 
at the expense of his duty to the law of 
the land. The Civil Service Law of Con- 
gress is not to be laughed down by Demo- 
cratic politicians, and should not with 
impunity be violated by the President of 
the United States. 





Gditorial otes. 


Tue language of denunciation and wo, 
and also that of the most affectionate and 
tender invitation were sometimes blended 
in the same discourse by the great Teacher 
of the world. We havea striking illustra- 
tion of this fact in the eleventh chapter of 
the Gospel of Matthew. The evangelist 
says: 

“Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein 

most of his mighty works were done, because 
they repented not. Wo unto thee, Chorazin! 
Wo unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
works which were done in you had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
longago in dust and ashes. ButI say unto you, 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
the day of judgment than for you. And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto Heaven, 
shall be brought down to Hell: for if the mighty 
works which have been done in thee, had been 
done in Sodom,it would have remained until 
thisday. But I say untoyou, that it shall be 
more tolerable forthe land of Sodom in the day 
of judgment than for thee.” 
It should be remembered that Jesus spent 
the larger part of his time during his public 
ministry in Galilee, and that, after he was 
rejected at Nazareth, he took up his abode 
in Capernaum, so far as he had any contin- 
uous abode. Chorazinand Bethsaida were 
located near to Capernaum; and these three 
cities were specially favored by his presence, 
his miracles, and histeaching. And yet the 
people, as a rule, did not accept him as the 
long promised Messiah. Upon this fact is 
based the denunciation of wo against them. 
They were more guilty than the inhabit- 
ants of Tyre and Sidon, that were heathen 
cities, and than those of Sodom, because 
they had had greater privileges, and had 
abusedthem. Abused privileges entail by 
reason of the abuse a terrible curse. This 
is the general truth brought out by the Sav- 
iour’s language. It holds goodin all ages, 
and in application to all men. The degree 
of one’s guilt, as it shall appear in the final 
day, will be according to his opportunities 
in the present life, and his punishment will 
be proportioned thereto, if these opportuni- 
ties be misimproved. Gospel hardened sin- 
ners will have more to answer for than the 
heathen who never heard the Gospel. The 
Saviour, however, did not stop with the 
simple denunciation of woes, but proceeded 
in the same discourse to speak in the strain 
of the tenderest and most affectionate invi- 
tation: 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 

heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my bur- 
den is light.” 
The same lips that had just pronounced 
woes uttered these words, and in the hear- 
ing of the same persons. If there was a 
man or woman in that audience who wanted 
the “‘ rest’’ which Christ came to give, and 
which he only could give, then he or she 
was invited to come to him and find that 
“‘rest.’’ Behold then the severity and the 
tenderness of Jesus Christ—severity toward 
those who reject him, and tenderness 
toward those who seek and accept grace at 
his hands. Both features belong alike to 
him and to the Gospel which he preached. 
This Gospel is either one of wrath or mercy; 
and which it will be depends on our treat- 
ment of it. 


IN our report last week of the meeting of 
the American Board we printed a resolu- 
tion offered condemning the proposed un- 
ion of the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in Japan under the designation of 
“The Church of Christ in Japan.’ The 
point made in the resolution offered was 
that experiments in the union of bodies 
holding so diverse methods of church gov- 
ernment as the Congregational and the 
Presbyterian had worked badly in the 
past, and cofild not be recommended by the 
Board. The resolution was referred to the 
Business Committee, and by them recom- 
mended to be referred to the Prudential 
Committee, which was done. The resolu- 
tion did not specify the cases in which such 
union has worked badly in the past. The 
latest case of union between diverse politics 
is that of the Canada Methodists, some of 
whom had an Episcopal government, as in 
this country, and others a Presbyterian. 
The union was made under the latter polity, 
and seems thus far to work well enough. 
We recall that there was not a little ob- 
struction made here at home, at first, to 
the union of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
mission churches in Japan; but the spirit 
of Christian union there was too strong to 
be withstood here, just as it has now over- 
come all obstacles in Brazil. The union in 
Japan has not yet been consummated, altho 
we suppose there is no doubt it will be, as 








both parties seem equally agreed to it, 
notwithstanding considerable yielding on 
both sides. In the matter of polity the 
yielding has been on the part of the Con- 
gregationalists. The Congregational 
churches are to be allowed still to govern 
their local matters congregationally, but 
their representative and appellate govern- 
ment is to be purely Presbyterian. The 
Presbyterians have yielded in taking for 
the creed of the united body simply the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Articles of the Evangelical Alliance, witb 
an expression of veneration for the later 
creeds familiar to Presbyterians or Con- 
gregationalists. Methods of church gov- 
ernment are not so essential as to stand in 
the way of those who unite in more impor- 
tant matters, and we have no fear that on 
either side the friends at home will at- 
tempt to dictate to the loving brethren of 
Japan. 


THERE are not a few who believe that the 
Constitution of the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church should be 
seriously amended. At present the Con- 
vention sits in two houses, the one of bish- 
ops and the other of delegates. In both 
houses all dioceses are equally represented. 
The bishop of each diocese, large or small, 
has one vote in the upper house, whilein 
the lower house each diocese, large orsmal], 
is allowed four clerical and four lay dele- 
gates. This is like constituting both houses 
of Congress as the Senate is constituted. 
Complaints against the constitution of the 
Convention, on the ground that it is un- 
democratic and may be tyrannical, are be- 
coming loud. There are forty-nine dioceses 
of which twenty-five make a majority. The 
twenty-five smallest dioceses have 79,227 
communicants, and can outvote the other 
twenty-four with 325,943 communicants. 
New York, with 44,256 communicants, couiits 
no more than Arkansas with 1,364. The 
twenty-five smaller dioceses gave last year 
$8,025 to foreign missions, and they can out- 
vote, on a gq estion of the expenditure of 
missionary money, the other twenty-four 
which gave 314,296. This is certainly very 
abnormal, and it is no answerto acriticism 
tosay that the matter has been raised by 
the question of the change of name, which 
is supported by the smaller against the 
larger dioceses. Whatever has raised the 
question, itis a reasonable one that should 
receive attention. 





WE have received a call from the Rev. 8S. 
D. Berger, who is, as he informs us, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Chicago, and who asks us 
to publish the following note. Mr. Berger 
was for a short time engaged -with Mr. 
Freshman in the Jewish mission in this 
city. 

To Tue EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of June 28th, 1888—-to which my 
attention has only now been drawn—you print- 
ed a letter from the Rev. J. Freshman in which 
Iam grossly misrepresented. In common fair. 
ness you will, I trust, allow me to make the fol- 
lowing corrections. Mr. Freshman says: ** With 
regard to Professor Berger . . . finding him in- 
competent, I requested him to withdraw.” 

In answer I beg to state definitely that Mr. 
Freshman never requested me to withdraw. I 
gave up the post for reasons with which I do 
not desire to trouble your readers unless com- 
pelled to do so. 

He further says: ‘“‘I do think, however, that 
as a teacher of Hebrew in some college Mr. Ber- 
ger would de well.” 

It is hard to qualify this recommendation 
considering that the man who here presumes 
to recommend me as fit to teach Hebrew is him- 
self totally ignorant of that language. 

Yours respectfully, S. D. BERGER. 





THE difficulties of the color problem come 
out now and then very queerly. There 
would be less difficulty about it if white 
people were all white and black people were 
all black. But they are not. Every one 
knows the Italians are white, and yet they 
are often pretty black, as they have a right 
to be after having absorbed so much blood 
of Negro slaves in the old Roman times. 
And every one knows that the Africans are 
black. And yet the intelligent principal of 
the Franklinton, N. C., Normal School, Mr. 
Sevier, was born in Africa of full-blooded 
Negro parents, and is only brown, not black. 
But the oddest case is one lately up before a 
court in Columbia, 8S. C. A very white 
looking woman and a black man were tried 
for the crime of marriage. The people said 
she was a low-down, po’ white woman, and 
the papers said it was disgusting to see 
them together. But she declared she was 
colored, that her mother was a brown 
woman, and her grandmother a Negress, 
and that her marriage was legal. Other 
evidence was extremely difficult to get in 
the absence, as yet, of any accepted method 
of quantitative analysis of white and Negro 








blood. This problem in organic 

we would commend, by the way, to 
seeking a subject requiring original |» 
search for their Ph.D. dissertations, 
jury failed to agree at all. At first oa 
stood ten to two for acquittal, ang 
eight to four. This suggests a new 

for octoroons, or those of a stil] higher aj. a 
lution of blood. Whichever way they 2 
marry tLey are in danger of being sentty 
prison; for who can tell which race ¢ be Bs 









long to? Their only safe way is to remaip a 


single. 


THE Republicans of this State are forty. 
nate, not only in having such an ex ceo 
candidate for Governor as the Hon, War 
ner Miller, but in having a nominee for 
Lieutenant Governor, of* such high charge, 
ter as Colonel S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
this city. Colonel Cruger comes of One of 
the oldest and best families of the 
one that has alWays maintained its q 
and honor. He is not only a gentleman jy 
every sense of the word, but he has a cult. 
vated mind, and is athorough business man 
This last quality secured for him, Upon 
the death of Gen. John A. Dix, the appoint. 
ment ot Controller of the Trinity Corpora. 
tion, the management of whose interests 
requires a high order of business ability 
At the age of nineteen, he was mutigng 
into the service of the United Statey yg 
first lieutenant of a company largely 
cruited by himself. Possessed of the chap 
acteristics which go to make a good gol 
dier, he rapidly worked bis way up to the 
position of Adjutant of,the 150th New York 
Regiment, and was badly wounded at the 
battle of Resaca. His recovery was very 
slow, and by a general order of the War De 
partment, he was mustered out of the sery- 
ice on account of his wounds. As showing 
the kind of stuff of which Colonel Cruger 
was made, as soon as he recovered, he de- 
manded from Secretary Stanton that he be 
reinstated in his regiment; and his request 
was granted, enabliug him to participate in 
Sherman’s march from Atlanta to the sea, 
When he was mustered out of the 
service he held the full rank of Cap 
tain. His title of Colonel was obtained 
from his service with the Ninth Regi- 
ment of the New York National Guards, 
Generally too little thought is given to the 
character of the nominee for Lieatenant 
Governor. It was from the Lieutenant 
Governor’s chair that David B. Hill first 
reached the positionjof Governor. As Govern- 
or he used all his power and influence to se- 
cure for himself re-nomination and re-elec- 
tion. It issafe tojsay that the governorship of 
New York has never been in worse hands 
than his. We feel confident that the de- 
cent, respectable citizens of the State of 
New York, of both parties, will cast their 
votes for Warner Miller for Governor and 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger for Lieutenant 
Governor. Two better men to ill the posi- 
tions could not be selected in the State of 
New York. 


THE New York Times gives the following 
report of a speech by the Hon. Warner Mil- 
ler, at Rochester, on Wednesday of last 
week : 


“T have called upon Governor Hill repeatedly 
to state what license fees he thinks shouldbe 
exacted from the liquor dealers, but thus fat 
he has declined to doso. I claim that thepe- 
ple of this state havea right to know what he 
will do if elected Governor and a bill is pre- 
sented to him increasing the present license 
fees. I had hopes a few days ago as I was read- 
ing a speech which he delivered at Utica om 
Friday last that he was going to answer My 
question frankly, but I had re d but a few 
lines in his speech before I saw that I was to be 
disappointed. Just hear what he said: ‘Se 
long as the policy of the state is to be to grant 
licenses we should meet the question in a MaB- 
ly way. Miller wishes me to state the amount 
which ought to be fixed for licenses. This I 
decline to do.’ 

“Is that meeting this license question in & 
‘manly way’? Sucha manly way of meeting 
it remin:!s me of that brave husband who, in & 
scrimmage with his wife, retreated under & 
bed, and when told by her to come out from 
under it, replied: ‘As long as I have the 
spirit of aman f will not.’ (Great laughter.) 
Certainly I have failed to induce Mr. Hill to 
come out from under the bed, and so long 48 
the spirit of the liquor dealers controls him, a8 
it does now, undoubtedly he will refuse to do ° 
so. But this is not my fight. It is one that has 
been growing up for many years in this state. 
We have fifty per cent. more liquor saloons now 
than we hadten years ago. ‘The great question 
of state politics is not whether David B. Hill 
or Warner Miller shall be Governor, but wheth- 
er we shall make an advance toward reducing 
the number of saloons. 

“Why not try this high-license system in 
Rochester? I understand that you have 1,000 
saloons; that is, one to every 100 of your popu- 
lation. Whatadry town! Every one knows 
thata reduction of the saloons here by 0ve- 
half would greatly diminish intemperance ° 
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unless they can abolish all liquor sell- 
hat shall we say of the ethics or morals 
They tell us to let this curse 
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find any such morals in the 
people. seg! ost find Ae warrantin human 
aw that says. you may do evil that 
may come. The Republican Party be- 
in doing what it can to lessen the evils 

of intemperance in this generation.” 
This extract puts the issue very clearly, 
Warner Miller the Methodist or 


it be 
cast B. Hill the friend of the Saloon ? 





js what D-mocrats and Independ- 
ents have to say of David B. Hill, the 
minee of the Democratic Party for Gov- 
= et of this state: His ‘“‘ administration of 
the Gorernor’s office during the last four 
has resulted in the degradation of 
office and the disgrace of the state’’; he 
has “ deliberately played into the hands of 
the worst and most dangerous elements of 
our commonwealth’’; he is the ‘“‘enemy of 
temperance’ and has vetoed all bills restrict- 
ing the saloon; heis the ‘* enemy of electoral 
reform”; he is a “friend of gamblers,” a 
believer in using office for his ‘‘ personal 
profit and advantage”; he is a ‘sturdy 
demagogue,” a ‘‘stalwart foe of reform in 
the business administration of cities.” If 
members of his own party give him such 
acharacter as this he must be an official 
which it would be a shame to the state to 
reelect. Whatis here said of him every 
body knows to be true. His record sub- 
stantiates every word of it. Why re-elect 
David B. Hill when you may honor the 
state and honor yourselves by making a 
clean-handed, pure-minded man like War 
ner Miller Governor. His record is as open 
as Hill’s. He would not use the office of 
Governor for his private advantage; nor to 
court the votes of gamblers, rumsellers 
andcorruptionists. If civic virtue is worth 
anything in a public servant vote for War- 
ner Miller. 


Dr. THEODORE L. CUYLER has drawn the 
following parallel portraits of Miller and 
Hill: 

Governor Hill. 

He stands to-day be-| He has never pro- 
fore the American peo- | claimed himself to bea 
ple as distinctly the! Prohibitionist. All he 
campion of.the saloon has advocated has been 
digarchy, as Jefferson | the possible and partial 

Davis ever was the | restriction of a .traftic 
champion of secession,|which is the unmit- 
orCharles Sumner the} igated curse of the la- 
champion of Negro) boring classer, and the 
emancipation. In re-|enemy of every home 
turn for his services to|and heart in this great 
the saloon power and/|commonwealth. Here- 
other corrupt interests, | presents also several 
he has sought and ob-| measures of state re- 
tained a renomination|form. He represents 
tothe office which he|honesty, decency and 
basdisgraced. Alarge| morality. Above all he 
number of the most | is the one man in New 
prominent supporters | York who can strike 
of the national admin-|down the brazen Goli- 
istration of President |ath, whe is the embod- 
Cleveland protested |iment of rum-rule and 
against his renomina-| political corruption. 
tim as a public im-|Unless we are very 
morality, but their pro-| mitch mistaken, a large 

test was unheeded. In| number of Prohibition- 

theface of the best men | ists who sustain Gener- 
andwomen of all par- al Fisk for the presiden- 
ties and creeds, Gov-'cy will cast their votes 
ernor Hill has flung for Mr. Mitler. They 
townhischallenge, and will be glad to rebuke 
ds a re-election. the infamous efforts of 
the saloon oligarchy 
and the ** Personal Lib- 
erty leagues,”’ who are 

‘conspiring against both 

| Sabbath and sobriety. 

Now let the same facile pen draw parallel 
portraits of Cleveland and Harrison. The 
contrast will not be less striking than in 

the above ease. 


' Warner Miller. 





THERE are now four candidates in the 
field for the office of Mayor in thiscity, only 
one of whom can be elected: First, Mr. 
Hugh J. Grant, the candidate of the Tam- 
Many Democrats, who, if elected, will do 
their bidding; secondly, Abram S. Hewitt, 
the candidate of the County Democrats and 
the Citizens’ Meeting that recently met at 
the Cooper Institute; thirdly, Mr. Joel B. 
Erhardt, the Republican candidate, a law- 
yerof high standing, good character, and 
inevery way fit for the office; and finally, 
Mr. James Coogan, a manufacturer and 
Merchant put in nomination by the Labor 
Party. The concentration of the Republi- 
ean vote upon Mr. Erhardt, would, in these 
cirou mstances, give a fair opportunity for 
the election of a Republican Mayor. The 


% division of that vote between him and Mr. 





Hewitt would in all probability result in 
the election of the Tammany candidate, 
and keep the city under Tammany rule. 

We have not a word to say against Mr. 

Hewitt. He has been a good Mayor, and, 
if re-elected, would undoubtedly repeat ‘his 
own record. There is, however, but little 
prospect that Republicans, having a per- 
fectly unobjectionable candidate of their 
own in the field, will so largely support him 
that, with the help of their votes, he would 
be able to defeat Mr. Grant. On the other 
hand, if they give a thorough and hearty 
support to their own candidate, the divi- 
sion between the Democrats offers to them 
a good chance of victory. We are henceof 
the opinion that the true policy for Repub- 
licans to pursue in respect to this local con- 
test is to unite solidly on Mr. Erhardt, and 
do their best to elect him. By so doing 
they will not only help both the state and 
national ticket, but also stand the best 
chance of rescuing the city from Tammany 
control. A division among Republicans 
means a Tammany victory, while union 
among them may, and probably will mean 
a Republican victory? Our advice to them, 
in the interests of good gcvernment, is to 
fight out this local issue on the party line. 





CHIEF-JUSTICE FULLER was, last week, in 
the usual manner, inaugurated into the 
high office to which he had been appointed. 
He is the youngest member of the court; 
and if his life shall be spared, will have an 
opportunity to make himself familiar with 
the duties of his new position. The Herald 
of this city gives the following list of his 
predecessors in this office: 

“1. John Jay, of New York, who wasconfirmed 
by the Senate April 19th, 1794, and whose resig- 
nation took effect July Ist, 1795. 

“2. John Routledge, of South Carolina, who 
was appointed July Ist, 1795, during the recess 
of the Senate, and whose nomination was re- 
jected December 15th, 1795, after presiding on 
the Supreme Bench for the August term. 

*3. William Cushing. who was nominated and 
confirmed January 29th, 1796, but who declined 
the office. 

“4. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, who was 
nominated and confirmed March 4th, 1796, and 
who resigned November 3d, 1799. 

“5. John Jay, of New York, who was con- 
firmed December 19th, 1800, but who declined 
the office. 

**6. John Marshall, of Virginia, who was con- 
firmed January 3lst, 1801, and who died July 6th, 
1835. 

“7, Roger 2. Taney. of Maryland, who was 
appointed March 15th, 1836, and who died Octo- 
ber 12th, 1864. 

“8. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, who was ap- 
pointed December 6th, 1864, and who died May 
ith, 1873. 

“9. Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio, who was ap- 
pointed January 21st, 1864, and who died March 
238d, 1888. 

There is no office in the gift of the United 
States of greater dignity, or that has been 
adorned by more illustrious names, than 
that to which Mr. Fuller has been elevated. 


THE long contest over the will of Mr. 
James Stokes, who died in this city in 1881, 
and left an estate estimated at some ten 
million dollars, which: he disposed of by 
will, has at last come toanend. Surrogate 
Ransom, in a recent decision, confirms the 
report of Mr. Miller, the referee, and over- 
rules the fifty-two objections made to the 
will by the contesting party. This is equiv- 
alent to saying that the validity of the 
will ought not to have been contested at 
all. Every such contest is an effort on the 
part of the contestant to defeat the purpose 
of the testator, and to have his property 
disposed of in a way different from that ex- 
pressed by him. It would be unreasonable 
to exclude all such contests ; and yet where 
they are unsuccessful for lack of found- 
ation in law or fact, then the entire 
costs of the suit ought to be assessed upon 
the contesting party. The effect of this 
rule would be good upon society. The great 
mass of these will contests have no legal 
basis whatever; and if this rule were 
adopted, then heirs at law, who would like 
to be testators and heirs at the same time, 
would think twice before taking upon them- 
selves this liability. Moreover, the liability 
would be no more than justice demands. 
When a will is really legal and valid, the 
party who seeks to disturb it and arrest its 
execution, ought to be answerable for all 
the costs incurred thereby. 





....The absolute power of an Indian 
agent over the Indian on the reservation 
is a reason for app.inting only the best 
men. Here are some facts to illustrate: A 
few months since eight Indians were 
arrested bv a sheriff in Minnesota, and put 
in jail. Their offense was absence from 
their reservation without the written con- 
sent or permit of their agent. They were 





driving logs for a lumberman and earning 
e 





ligent, industrious Indians were banished 
from a reservation, leaving behind them 
cultivated fields, stock, etc., simply because 
they did not please their master, the agent 
in charge, who also seized and prevented 
the use of a printing press bought, and 
brought on to the reservation, by another 
Indian for the purpose of issuing a paper. 
In such cases there is absolutely no appeal. 
The agent,is dictator. He may be a tyrant. 


..-.“*But go your way, tell his disciples 
and Peter, that he goeth before you into 
Galilee,” said the angel to the women who 
visited the sepulcher of Jesus on the morn- 
ing of the resurrection. Peter was one of 
these disciples, and yet heis here particu- 
larly mentioned. He is the disciple who 
had denied his Lord, and, by way of dis- 
tinction from the others, he is to be special- 
ly informed that Jesus had risen from the 
dead. On the afternoon of that day the 
risen Jesus met Peter alone. Altho he had 
sinned grievously his Lord did not intend 
to forsake him and leave him to himself. 
He meant to make this same Peter a shin- 
ing light in the Church. 


....Whether men will accept or reject 
the Gospel of Christ, when it is presented 
to them, is not simply a question of evi- 
dence relating only to their intellectual 
powers. The result depends quite as much 
upon the state of their hearts as it does 
upon that of their heads, and generally 
more so. Men often disbelieve that for 
which there is ample evidence simply be- 
cause they are determined not to believe. 
Our moral probation in this life involves 
not only what we shall do, but also what 
we shall think in the light of the evidence 
set before us; and our responsibility is real 
in both respects. 


....He who has by death lost a dear 
friend, and is yet privileged to think of 
that friend as at rest in Heaven, among the 
angels, among “the spirits of just men 
made perfect,’’ with the Saviour, perfectly 
pure and perfectly happy, free from all the 
ills of earth, glorified by God, a co-resident 
and a co-heir with Christ in the abodes of 
eternal day, will not sorrow over his kin- 
dred dead as those do and must who have 
no hope. Hope will be mingled with his 
sorrows and greatly alleviate their pun- 
gency. God’s Word is full of comfort to 
such a mourner. 


....Mr. Francis W. Williams, who last 
week committed suicide in this city, left a 
note to his ‘dear wife,’’ telling her that he 
had been so miserable since his business 
troubles began that the only way to obtain 
relief was to take his life. If he was actu- 
ally insane at the time, then neither God 
nor man will deem him responsible for this 
particular act. But if he was a sane man, 
then his method of relief carried him to the 
bar of God with the guilt of self-murder on 
his soul. Judas sought relief in this way, 
and “ went to his own place.” 


.... The Pilot does not like our speaking 
of the United States as a Protestant land, 
informs us that the founders of the nation 
‘*decreed against an established religion,”’ 
and asks us when ours “ became a Protest- 
ant land.’’ If the exactness of our language 
isimpeached we are willing to modify it so 
as to please our contemporary, and we will 
now ask why it is that in Catholic lands 
the Pope claims to be persecuted, while it 
isin predominantly Protestant lands that 
he has no complaint to make. 


...-lt is exquisitely characteristic of the 
Turkish Government’s way of doing things 
that it should have issued a decree signed 
by the Grand Vizier that no morning news- 
papers should be issued in Constantinople, 
only evening papers. Why should any one 
get the news twice a day ? And why should 
the censor be kept out of his bed o’nights 
to see that nothing objectionable came out 
in a morning paper? Only owls and hawks 
work in the night-time—so let Constunti- 
nople and the Grand Vizier sleep. 


....Senator Vance, of North Carolina, 
tells his Northern audiences that he feels 
toward Republicans in office as the coun- 
tryman felt toward snakes. Entering a 
show one day where a snake was kept on 
exhibition he proceeded to demolish it with 
aclub. Republicans in office now are al- 
most as scarce as snakes in shows. The 
Senator and his party will soon dispateh 
them, unless the people declare next month 
that there has been enough of this kind of 
reform. 


.-».The great importance of this life de- 
pends on its relation to the future life, as 
made known in the Bible. Dissevered from 
this relation as a state of probation for the 
life to come, it is but a passing hour that 





with our last breath loses al] ite signifi- 





$1.50 per day. It is not long since two intel- | cance. He who lives here solely for what 


he here gains will soon be a complete bank- 
rupt, losing all that he has here gained, and 
having gained nothing for the life to come. 


....-The Evening Post, of this city, claims 
to know that the Hill Democrats of this 
state are preparing for a “‘deal,’? by which 
Cleveland will be sold out for Republican 
votes in favor of Hill. We do not know 
that any such plan is on foot. What we 
hope to see is the election of Mr. Miller and 
also the success of General Harrison in this 
state, and this is what all Republicans 
should labor to secure. 


-.-.The churches of this country are an- 
nually spending a great many thousand 
dollars to send the Gospel to China. Con- 
gress has enacted unjust and unreasonable 
laws to exclude Chinamen from coming to 
the United States, where they could much 
more easily, and with greater prospects of 
success be reached by missionary efkorts. 
These two things, placed side by side, make 
a very strong contrast. 


.... ‘We know a woman,” says the Her- 
ald and Presbyter, ‘‘ who was to be mar- 
ried on a certain day, but, before the day 
came, she had a carbuncleon her neck, and 
the wedding was postponed six weeks, and 
then it came off all right.”’ The color line 
isa pretty bad carbuncle, and it is worth 
while to put off the marriage of the North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterian Churches 
till it gets well. 


....All gamblers are a curse to society, 
and the worst form of this curse is supplied 
by those who gamble in the necessaries of 
life, and fill their pockets by compelling 
the people to pay unnaturally high prices 
for what they must buy in order to live. 
We have an example of this sort of robbery 
in the recent wheat ‘‘corner’’ at Chicago. 
Law ought to find some way for punishing 
such gamblers. 


.... The Chinese are holding meetings in 
several of the cities of this country to 
record their protest against the Exclusion 
Bill receutly passed by Congress and signed 
by the President. We do not wonder that 
they should doso. The fact is creditable to 
them. The law is a disgrace to the Con- 
gress that passed it, to the President who 
signed it, and to the whole American 
people, 

...-The doctrine of a future life is the 
natural faith of the race. This fact is 
proved by the general existence of the faith 
in some form among all men and in all 
ages. While the faith may be disputed and 
reasoned about, it has this characteristic of 
an intuitive belief. There is no danger of 
the world’s ever losing the idea of a future 
life, or generally rejecting it. 


....James E. Bedell, the mortgage forger, 
has been indicted on the charge of forgery 
in the first degree. If convicted the penal- 
ty cannot be less than ten years’ imprison- 
ment, and may, in the discretion of the 
court, extend to any period more than ten 
years. He is a monumental rascal, who 
ought to be severely punished. 


....If banks and business firms would 
adopt the habit of frequent investigations 
into their affairs, at times unanticipated by 
their employés, they would conserve their 
own safety, and prevent many embezzle- 
ments and defalcations that are otherwise 
likely to occur. It does no harm to watch 
honest men, and rogues always need watch- 
ing. 

....A birth, a marriage and a death, oc- 
curring under the same roof andin thesame 
family on the same day—this is a combina- 
tion of providences seldom witnessed; yet 
the Herald and Presbyter states such a 
case as having recently occurred in Penn- 
sylvania. 


....Expensive and gorgeous funerals do 
no good to the dead, and, when practiced by 
the rich, they tempt the poor and those in 
moderate circumstances to a rate of ex- 
penditure that they can ill afford, They 
had better be dispensed with altogether. 


.».-The Charleston Presbytery (South- 
ern Presbyterian) has passed a resolution 
forbidding those under its authority from 
publicly contending against the decision of 
the General Assembly against Evolution. 
The action evokes much comment. 


..-.*The soldier is a man, not a mus- 
ket,” said General Sherman, in his recent 
speech at the Seventh Regiment dinner in 
this city. There is an immense ethical 
and political meaning in this brief utter- 
ance, 


...-The “Old Roman ’”’ gives his letter of 


acceptance to the public. if he had waited 
a few weeks longer he might have made it 





a letter of rejection. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE GERMAN ROMAN CATHOLICS. 





BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


THE spirit and the demandsof the Roman 
Catholic Congress recently held in Frei- 
burg, in Baden, again emphasize the fact 
that the Catholics of Germany are deter- 
mined to push to the utmost the moral vic- 
tory they gained in the establishment of a 
modus vivendi between Berlin and the 
Vatican as the official close of the Kultur- 
kampf. Legally, the Catholic Church does 
not even yet stand as favored in Prussia as 
she did before the beginning of the long 
contest. Only in exceptional cases have 
the brethren of the various orders been 
permitted to resume their work. But 
among these are not the Jesuits. The Con- 
gress, without mentioning any particular 
societies, demanded the return of all the 
orders and permission for them to labor 
without let or hindrance. Equally deter- 
mined, also, were they in demandiug that 
the State give up its monopoly in the con- 
trol of the schools, and give to the Church 
in a measure this supervision and direc- 
tion. 

But the chief business of the Congress 
was to discuss and formulate its demand for 
the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope. It labored hard and vigorously to 
create public sentiment in favor of this re- 
establishment. The special occasion for the 
vehemence of the measure was the recent 
publication of a new code of laws by the 
Italian Government, in which the agitations 
that have for several years past, and espe- 
cially in connection with the recent Papal 
jubilee been carried out under the very 
eaves of the Quirinal, are declared crimes 
against the State. The Italian Government, 
under the leadership of the Minister-Presi 
dent Crispi, has been enacting laws that 
strongly remind one, in spirit and aim, of 
the famous May laws of Prussia of 1873. In 
the new code, section 101 declares that 
‘* whoever commits an act with the inten- 
tion of thereby causing theState or any part 
of the State to come under a foreign power, 
or tries todestroy the unity of the State, will 
be punished by imprisonment.”’ Section 173 
declares that ‘‘Any public servant of religion 
who in the performance of his official duties, 
publicly criticises or abuses the affairs or 
the laws of the State, will be punished by 
an imprisonment of one year and by the 
payment of afine of 1000 francs.”’ Section 176 
says: ‘‘ Any public servant of religion who 
in the performance of } ities or in the 
abuse of hi of any other 

rescribed for 
ther punish- 
. vv one-third in meas- 


Uf course these and similar paragraphs 
aim at putting an effectual quietus on the 
whole resturation movement. It is the Gov- 
ernment’s answer to the wild enthusiasm 
and unrestrained aggressiveness of the ju- 
bilee addresses. This, too, is the way in 
which the Catholics themselves look upon 
the matter, and explain why the Freiburg 
Congress put this measure so prominently 
into the foreground. 

The aggressive spirit that appearsin the 
action of the Congress is typical of the posi- 
tion, taken by Catholic leaders throughout. 
It is confidently claimed that Catholic 
scholarship has successfully undermined 
the claims of Protestantism, not only doctri- 
nally. as was attempted by Mébler’s “‘ Sym- 
bolik,” nor only historically, as Janssen 
and his school attempt, but also in the 
practical sphere of the social problems and 
public life. The Germania, the leading 
Catholic periodical of Germany, gives the 
foilowing summary of this new wisdom. 
It says: 


“That which the shameless monk of Wittem- 
berg inaugurated 350 years ago is no longer 
looked upon as a reformation. No; it was a 
rushing into a bottomless pit. It is the most 
flagrant, the most radical, the most wicked revy- 
olution which the world has ever seen. It was 
a revolution in the churchly, the religious, the 
moral, the political, the social, the economic, 
the learned, the historical worlds. The foun- 
dation of the so-called Evangelical Church has 
long since been understood by intelligent men. 
According to these, Protestantism is nothing 
but a mere rejection of all and everything that 
is supernatural; it explains everything on the 
basis of the law of Nature, of natural develop- 
ment; and not even the smallest nook is left 
open for the God of revelation. Its foundations 
are the purest godlessness and religious nihil- 
ism; and on such a foundation only hate and 
empty words, only decay and destruction, in 
time and eternity, can be built.” 


Were these words the ravings of some ob- 
scure sheet, they might pass unnoticed ; 
but coming from the accredited organ of 





German Roman Catholicism, they are cer- 
tainly significant. 

Every effort is made to instill self- 
confidence and aggressiveness into the 
masses. The revived Catholicism of the 
day is becoming more and more pronounced 
in its Ultramontanistic tendencies. The 
milder type, which prevailed in the earlier 
decades, particularly in Wiirtemberg, has 
neen crowded to the wall, and the Roman 
feature of the Church brought into greater 
prominence. No better testimny of the 
new Roman Catholicism of the day in 
Germany could be given than the won- 
derful pilgrim-bands that have all summer 
long been crowding to the shrine of the 
four great sacred relics now exposed at Aix 
la Chapelle. These are: first, the garment 
worn by the Virgin Mary when she gave 
birth to Christ; secondly, the swaddling 
clothes worn by the Saviour immediately 
after bis birth; thirdly, the cloth upon 
which the headless body of John the Bap- 
tist lay; and, fourthly, the vesture worn 
by the Saviour when banging on the cross, 
The officials of the Church have declared 
these relics “‘ genuine”’ and worthy objects 
of adoration. When a neighboring pastor, 
Thiimmel, in a public address, declared 
that this adoration was a sacrilege (Gottes- 
lasterung), the officials of Sollingen, where 
the address was delivered, closed the meet- 
ing amid loud tumult and uproar. 

Unfortunately the Protestants of Ger- 
mapy do not present a solid front over 
against the aggressions of Rome. They 
are divided in regard to method and man- 
ner, but a unit on the necessity of the work. 
The Evangelischer Bund, however, already 
vumbers 40,000 members, and,-as is official- 
ly declared, tights Rome “with word and 
pen.”” The society is especially strong in 
the country along the Rhine where a Prot 
estant minority is living among a Catholic 
majority. 


+> 
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A SYNODICAL MEETING IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


BY THE REV. HENRY E, DOSKER. 





THE Synod of the Christian Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands, met at Assen, 
the capital of the proyince of Drenthe, on 
the 12th of August. It was my good for- 
tune to attend some of its twenty-five ses- 
sions; for the Assembly did not adjourn 
till the 30th of August, and then only to 
meet again at Kampen at the president’s 
eall. 

Assen is a distinctively Dutch city. Sit- 
uated in the northern part of the Nether 
lands, it presents to the curious eye all the 
peculiar charms of Dutch scenery and neat- 
ness and variegated costumes so well 
known to the tourist. In its immediate 
vicinity is a beautiful and very extensive 
park named the ‘‘Assen Bosch,” for which 
the city is justly famous. On Monday 
night I listened with keen interest toa 
preparatory address by the Rev. J. Van 
Andel, one of the brainiest pastors of the 
Free Church. The densely packed, over- 
heated, close church, with its stiff-backed 
pews, its high puipit, stone floor and 
wretchedly bare appearance, made the 
cheerless impression so common to Dutch 
places of worship. They are either bare or 
grandly imposing, but always cold. 

The stated meetings of the Synod are 
held only once every three years, It metin 
a large upper hall, called ‘* Harmonie ’’—a 
concert-hall. Beneath it I found a bar—too 
spirituous an environment for an American 
ecclesiastical assembly; but the brethren 
there seemed to see nothing strange in the 
matter, when I called their attention to it. 
The cause of temperance has just begun to 
appearintheir herizon. The gathering was 
an apparently small one for a denomina- 
tion whose churches run up to the hun- 
dreds. Only forty four delegates besides 
the theological professors, whose advice is 
sought at every step, and whose presence is 
obligatory throughout, attended all the 
sessions. Each of the eleven provincia) 
synods sends four delegates. The modera- 
tor of this assembly was the Rev. W. H. 
Gispen, pastor of the great Collegiate 
Church, of Amsterdam; he has long wielded 
the leading influence among his brethren, 
both by his rare eloquence and grace of dic- 
tion, and the caustic wit and prolific readi- 
ness of his pen. By his side sat the assessor, 
the Rev. H. Benker, the great champion of 
the secession, a man of strong but less 
agreeable individuality, whose keen eye 
and thin, compressed lips mark the man of 
determination. Once aroused, he has a 
grip of terrific tenacity; and his resolution 
(adopted bya large majority of the house), 
it was on which the question of Union with 
the Kuyper party appears to have been 
hopelessly wrecked. These two, together, 
with the two clerks, sat on a raised plat- 





form, behind a balustrade heavily draped 
with green broadcloth. Before them, in a 
half-circle, at a long table, also covered 
with green, sat the delegates, province by 
province; and in the open space within were 
the reserved seats for the advisers, the for- 
eign delegates. etc. It was an impressive 
sight, and far more agreeable than iu 
former years, when all these sixty or more 
able-bodied smokers were emitting clouds 
of tobacco-vapor from their long clay pipes 
from morning till night. This abominable 
custom was finally abolished this year, 
never to be readopted, it is to be hoped. 

I was intensely anxious tocatch a glimpse 
of the mind of Synod on the question of 
union. The very choice of the moderator 
and assessor appeared to me toseal its fate, 
inasmuch as both were its acknowledged 
opponents. For three weary days, the 
thing was looked at from every point of 
view; the pros and cons were carefully dis- 
cussed, and the friends of union dreamed of 
an easy victory. But when the final action 
was to be taken, not less than four distinct 
motions came before the house—a peculiar 
way of transacting business, nowhere else 
found in any deliberative assembly, as far 
as I know. These various motions are voted 
on, as so many candidates for office, and the 
one which receives the most votes, or a ma- 
jority of the votes, is accepted as expressing 
the will of the house, except when, by mo- 
tion, one of them obtains priority, as inthis 
case. I knew the men who made the mo- 
tions, and of the four on!y one was a true 
friend of union; there was poison in the 
proposals of the others. That of the Rev. 
Mr. Benker, fairly and squarely indicating 
the points at issue was tersest in its expres- 
sions and captured the Synod. By it the 
demand was made of the Kuyper party to 
recognize in the Free Church, the Church of 
the Netherlands since the separation of 
1835; to declare once more openly that they 
have broken with the Established Church 
and its representative bodies, etc., etc. 

The tone of the Herald of Dr. Kuyper, 
immediately after the publication of: this 
disappointing news, was excited and even 
angry. It was a mighty man, whose will 
was thwarted, whose hopes were frustrated 
who spoke. The meeting between the dele- 
gates, appointed by the two parties, it ap- 
pears to me, can bear no immediate fruit. 
For years to come the mutual attitude of 
these Calvinistic bodies must be antago- 
nistic if not hostile. No wonder that, as 
every eye was turned on Assen before, so 
every pen in the Netherlands is busy now, 
after the memorable decision, made by the 
Synod of the Christian Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands. 

ASSEN, HOLLAND 
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RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 





THE American Missionary Association 
closes the year with a debt of $5,600, 


....Dr. Graham Taylor has become Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology in Hartford 
(Congregational) Seminary. 


....A Congregational parish-house bas 
been opened in Naugatuck, Conn. It has a 
parlor, library, dressing rooms, Surday- 
school room, gymnasium, kitchen, study 
room and reception room. 


....A convention of Christian and mis- 
sion workers in the United States and 
Canada, for the study and discussion of 
practical subjects and methods of Christian 
work among our home heathen, will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., for six days, Nov- 
ber 15th-20th, under the auspices of the 
Comittee and Co-operating Members of the 
Committee for Christian Workers in the 
United States and Canada. All Christians, 
regardless of denomination, are invited to 
be present and participate in the proceed- 
ings. This will be the third convention of 
this character. 


.... The Church Unity Society (Episcopal) 
of Chicago, organized in 1886 to promote 
‘““Church Unity by fostering a desire for 
the same, by prayer, and by disseminating 
sound information concerning the true 
principles of Church Unity”’ requests min- 
isters of all Christian denominations to 
preach on “ Unity ” on Sunday the 28th of 
October. It is the custom of the society to 
appoint a Sunday annually for this pur- 
pose. ‘Heretofore ’’ writes the Rev. W.S. 
Sayres, General Secretary, Church Unity 
Society, ‘‘ the request has not been extend- 
ed to our Christian brethren generally. 


...-A recent letter from Rabinowich, the 
Jewish-Christian, says his house of prayer 
is crowded every Saturday by Jews thirst- 
ing to hear the Word of God. Here isa 
paragraph from one of his recent sermons: 

“ Lift up your eyes, my brethren, unto Mount 
Golgotha, and bebold there thasansom which 


. 





delivers our souls from the curse of Gog. 
nounced on Mount Ebal, and which 
upon us the blessing of our Father in He. 
more abundantly than the blessing on 
Gerizim. Only behold the Cross of the M 
and you will see clearly that here is the gate . 
Jehovah, into which the righteous shall 
the unly access opened unto al] Men, be 
Jews or Gentiles, that in one spirit they may 

draw near to our Father in Heaven, Open eo - 
eyes and behold the Lord of glory, Jesus the 
crucified; how glorious is this High Priest, Who * 


himself is the propitiation for our sing, Poa ; 


beautiful, how lovely is the Great Shepherd of 
the flock, who himself is the lambof God w 
beareth the sin of the world and who Comes ag 
our Messiah, bringing peace to them that arg ; 
afar off, and to them that are nigh.” 


....The great event of the week ab 
has been the visit of Emperor William ot 
Germany to the Vatican. He first paid hig a 
respects to the Government at the Qniri 
and then waited on his Holiness, The route 
by which the Kaiser drove to the Vatican 
was lined with troops and decorated with 
flags. Numerous devices were displayed, 
bearing the words “‘ Viva Roma Tntangi- 
bile ” and similar inscriptions. At the cag. 
tle of San Angelo, where the Citta Leoning 
begins, there was displayed in immense jeg. 
ters, the following: ‘‘ Welcome, Em 
of Germany, august guest of our King in 
Rome, the unassailable capital of Italy,” 
At the Vatican Prince Raspoli received the 
Emperor and conducted him to the 
chambers. Two companies of Pa 
Guards were stationed at the entrance of” 
the hall. The Pope, surrounded by hig 


Court, received the Emperor, who bent hig 
knee to the Pope. whereupon the Pope in. 
vited the Emperor to a seat beside the 
throne. Tne suites baving been presen 
his Holiness arose and led the way to the 
Salla Gialla, where he had a private inter. 
view lasting 23 misutes, with the Emperor, 
On returning, a procession was formed, 
and the museums were visited. Emperor 
William walked beside Cardinal Rampolla, 
next came Prince Henry and Cardinal Sin- 
istri. The Palatine Guard and the dig- 
vitaries of the Pontifical Court followed, 
After leaving the museums the party in- 
spected St. Peter’s. Thence the visitors 
returned to the Quirinal. \ 








Missions. 


IN Periodical Accounts for September 
(the monthly organ of Moravian Missions) 
a very inetresting account is given, by Mis- 
siopary Schmitt, of atour among the mis 
sion stations in Surinam. He spent some 
time in each place, visited and received and 
catechised and admonished the people— 
Bush Negroes—single sessions sometimes 
lasting five hours or more. Here is an ac- 
count of what occurred in one of the places 
visited: 

“Tread the names out of the Church book, 
and was sorry to hear of about five baptized 
persons who had completely relapsed into 
heathenism. Men brought their heathen wives 
the latter asking for religious instruction; there 
were also three children to be baptized. We 
spoke emphatically with regard to polygamy, 
and I showed them by the examples of Abra- 
ham and David how the Lord punished thissin,. 
I was then able toe point to individuals of whom 
I was informed that they had had two wives 
‘There sits Nathaniel,’ I said. ‘Tell us, bave 
your two wives brought you blessing? Where 
is Adriana?’ ‘Samuel has carried her off, 
And where is Elizabeth? ‘Jonathan has 
taken her away.’ ‘And who is your wife now?’ 
‘ Affania, a heathen.’ ‘See, that is what bay 
pens to a Christian who falls into such sins 
Captain Blakafroeta was again quite impressed. 
‘It is well,’ said he,*that we shall now have @ 
teacher among us to tell us what we ought to 
do.’ Ithen spoke about drink. ‘I know that 
when one of your number commits some crime, 
you try him, and he is ordered, by way of fine, 
to provide five bottles of brandy. These are 
drunk by the community at large, and then you 
think that allis well. This is not so; matters 
are then much worse than before,’ * Leriman,’ 
exclaimed Peter, ‘you come here for the first 
time, how do you know so exactly how every- 
thing goes on amongst us? You are right, that 
is just what we do.’ ‘ Yes: and besides that, you 
hold these trials on Sunday!’ Then they all be- 
gan to iaugh: ‘These bakra! They know 
everything!’ 


....Wonderful progress is being made 
among the cannibals of New Guinea by the 
missionaries of the London Missionary 50- 
ciety. From recent letters we take the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

** At Vagavaga, where ashort stay was made 
in the missionary tour, much improvement was 
noticed. 

“There is a change seen even in the appear- 
ance of all the natives. They were a wild, can- 
nibal lot a few years ago. One of the natives 
who came off spoke a little English. Pearse 
asked him if they eat man, and was answered: 
‘No. No eat man now; all fellow missionary 
now.’ In the evening, at seven, a bell rang, and 
soon hymn-singing was heard; they were hav- 
ing evening prayers. You cannot realize it— 
savages, cannibals, murderers—now seeking to 


worship God. It was strangely pleasing to hear s 


an old hymn tune in such a place,” 
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* eevaingins-classes. She more than holds her 

3 with the savages, ordering them around.” 
- they pe! 4 ay New Guinean, preaching last Wednesday, 
Open your ay aid: ‘The time has come for us to be up and do- 
; Jesus the ¢ x , Foreigners have brought us the Gospel; 
Priest, who 5 many bave died of fever, several have been 
sins. How and tomahawked; now let us carry the 
hepherd of Gospel to other districts, and if we die ‘tis well, 
God whieh, ; for we die in Christ; if we are murdered, ‘tis 
10 Comes ag ’ well—'tis in carrying his name and Jove, and 
m that arp ‘twill be for him. Motu, let us do it! 

Just before leaving the town, one of the 
kK ab companions of Mr. Schrritt walked through 
‘illiam at the town ringing a bell and calling upon 
t paid hi all. who would abandon heathenism to 
Quirinal, pring out their idols and give them up. He 
The route goon collected a large quantity of wooden 
, Vatican idols, roots, rattles, knives, ete. 

“> fhe number of Jesuits engaged in 
Asplayed, pissionary work is 2,377, distributed in all 
Ps of the world. Jn the Balkan Penin- 
© cag. sula there are 45 of them; in Africa, and es- 
Leong pecially Egypt, Madagascar and the Zam- 
€nse Jet. pesi region, 223; in Asia, especially Ar- 
Emperor menia, Syria, and certain parts of India and 
Fae te of China, 699. In China alone there are 195, 
Pa all of French nationality. In Oceania, in- 
©1¥ed the duding the Philippines, the Malay Archi- 
P- Pop's pelago, Australia and New Zealand, there 
Palating are 270; in Ametica, including certain states 
‘Tance of of the Umiou, portions of Canada, British 
| by bis Honduras, Brazil and Peru, 1,130. 
Pon ....-The United Presbyterian Church 
side the maintains a very fiouri<hing mission in In- 
resented, dia, known as the Sialkot Mission. The 
ioe baptisms in the bounds of the mission for 
'mperor 1887 ey 849, of which 501 were of 
formed, adults and 348 of infants. 
cmp ...-The statistics of Moravian missions 
inal Sin, for 1887 show that there are 127 stations and 
the dig- out-stations, 288 missionary agents and 29,- 
0] lowed, W communicants. 
vidlten ....The baptized converts of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission among the Telugus 
number 814 for the year—460 in Ongole and 
4in Vinukonda. 
ptember Biblical Research. 
ae A BIBLICAL-CRITICAL JOURNEY. 
he mis- BY CASPER RENE GREGORY. 
it some IV. 
ved and 
eople— It is often thought that a biblical critic 
netimes ap no longer find manuscripts which are 
an ac- not, metaphorically speaking, chained fast 
2 places insome foreign library, and, therefore, that 
he cannot buy these manuscripts and send 
h book, them to America. I am persuaded that this 
aptized isone reason why Americans have thus far 
od into done so little in the way of acquiring man- 
n wives uscripts of the Greek New Testament. For 
n; there example, Mr. Lenox was an enthusiastic 
d. We American and his collection of Americana 
Ap is unique, but he was at the sametime a 
‘his sin, warm-hearted Christian, and if he had put 
f whom into New Testament manuscripts a tithe of 
> wives the money that he put into old prints, New 
s. bave York would to-day offer interest in this re- 
Where spect for all New Testament students. 
er off. People often point to their old prints and 
in has tell you with pride that there are only ten 
e now! or five or three copies of that edition known. 
+ That is all very well. But these manu- 
ak wtipts are ‘‘singles’’; better than any 
nese Print in view of singularity. And besides, 
ght to th manuscripts are for the most part 
w that older, many ot them two, three, or four 
crime, tenturies older than the earliest European 
of fine, print. It is something to be able to draw 
se are out a book and say: ** This was written in 
en you & Greek monastery in the East five hun- 
rat dred years ago.”’ 
e first During my stay at Paris I was fortunate 
every- enough to find a Gospel, a book of Lessons, 
t, that at a bookseller’s, and, securing the refusal 
at, you of it, I at once wrote to Princeton Theologi- 
all be- cal Seminary and to Harvard, asking if 
know they wished to buy it. Two affirmatory re- 

Plies reached me speedily and, as 1 could 
made not cut the book in two, I decided that the 
yy the Princeton “Yes ” must have the precedence 
y So- because it bore the earlier date. Accord- 
e fol- ingly I bought the book, the seminary giv- 

img me permission to examine it at my 
aneiiii leisure before forwarding it to America. A 
1t was description of it will I am sure be of inter- 

est to readers of THE INDEPENDENT, not 
ypear- merely because many of them can 
. can- 80 to Princeton Seminary and look 
— at the volume, but also because it adds 
ant another to the short list of New Testament 
ae manuscripts in America. Moreover, in 
, and connection with the description I shall 
” hav- have a few words to say about lesson-books 
e it— in general. 
ng to First, a few dry details are necessary. 
» hear 
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Savaia, where, only a short time ago 
were cannibal feasts, there are three cate- 
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friendly. The teacher is a Suau lad, and 
from here. She is a mite, good and 


» keeps a clear head, teaches in school and 














How can you care for the book if you have 


ume to slip in your pocket without feeling 
it. It was probably written in the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century. It contains 
three hundred and thirty-nine stout parch- 
ment leaves, 3114 centimeters high and 27 
centimeters broad, say 10% inches by 914. 
Measure it off, and picture it to yourself as 
perhaps four inches thick in its light-col- 
ored, full leather binding, and you will 
agree that it is no trifle. If you had to 
carry it far you would want a strong arm. 
On opening it you find that each page 
contains two columns of 20, 22 or 23 lines 
each. And you will observe that letters 
larger than the others, for the beginning of 
paragraphs or of lessons, are partly red and 
partly golden. That will do for the general 
view of it. 

Now let me tell what the text gives. A 
lesson-book has two parts, one for the mov- 
able part of the church-service for the year, 
and one for the fixed part. The former 
part begins the volume and itself opens 
with Easter and with the first chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel. St. John occupies the 
seven weeks up to Pentecost or Whitsun- 
day. Then follow sixteen or seventeen 
weeks of St. Matthew, after which St. Luke 
carries us on to Lent and thus to Easter 
again; St. Mark is pieced in during the lat- 
ter weeks of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and 
stand: for the Sundays of Lent. The spe- 
cial lessons for the “‘ great and holy week”’ 
closes Lent and this part of the book, which 
thus fills out the year from Easter to 
Easter. The second part of the lesson-book 
is called the menology, or list by months, 
and contains the lessons for the fixed days 
of the month. Of course, such a set of les- 
sons could not begin with vacillating 
Easter, and therefore the menology opens 
with the first of September, the beginning 
of the year, and the day sacred to Simon 
the Stylite. This series of lessons supplies 
the memorial days for the saints of every 
name, as well as the lessons for Christmas 
and Epiphany, closing with the thirty-first 
of August, again a complete year. And an 
appendix usually gives a half a dozen les- 
sons for scattered and uncertain occasions, 
such as the dedication of a church, the 
memory of a dead monk or nun, or the re- 
ception of repenting sinners. The lection- 
ary of Princeton Seminary gives both of 
these parts, and it is interesting to observe 
that, whereas the majority of lectionaries 
only contafn the Saturday and Sunday les- 
sons—the oafaroxvpiaxai—for the Matthew 
and Luke weeks, this one gives all the weeks 
in full. Only two leaves, I think, are miss- 
ing. 

Bat I have not said anything about the 
first page of the part for movable feasts, 
the page upon which Easter Sunday opens. 
A square ornament in colors fills the upper 
part of the page only leaving room for six 
lines of writing. The ornament consists 
largely of circles containing trefoils or 
cinque-foils; these circles are grouped upon 
an eight- pointed star outline, and the whole 
is interspersed with graceful arabesques. 
The middle part of the ornament is a single 
clear space based upon four circles tangent 
to the center, and it contains in large let- 
ters the title for the Easver lesson: “‘ Gospel 
for the Holy and Great Sunday of the 
Passover. From the [Gospel] according to 
John.” 

The most interesting page remains. This 
is the first page of the volume. It does not 
form an integral part of this lesson-book, 
and it was vrobably taken from a much 
older book. This page is unique among the 
Greek manuscripts whieh I can recall, and 
I have only seen two or three with sim- 
ilar characteristics. A large cross in colors 
occupies the center of the page, reaching 
well toward the ‘margin in all four direc- 
tions. At the top of the cross is a halt- 
length figure of Christ; his left arm holds a 
book against his side, his right is extended 
in blessing toward a figure in the fore- 
ground. This figure is drawn at full length, 
in rich clerical dress, and holds in the left 
hand a hanging scroll to which the right 
hand points. Unforturately the head has 
been rubbed off. The scroll bears a petition 
for mercy avd forgiveness, and declares 
that the writer presents Christ with ten 
books, the lives cf martyrs and saints. He 
signs himself tpéedpoc iwavvnc—Abbot John. 
What the ten volumes were, we cannot say. 
Perhaps they will appear some day in a 
library, with an inscription to connect 
them with our Abbot John. They must 
have been imposing volumes to match this 
huge leaf, and they (or at least the volume 
in which this leaf stood) were written in 
two columns of thirty-six lines each of 
which I have the measurement, 

But this letter is growing too long. In 
my next I shall tell you something about 
the history of this manuscript and give you 

a few of its peculiar readings. 


The Sunday-schost. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 28th. 





THE FALL OF JERICHO.—JosHva VI, 
1-16. 





Notes.—‘‘ Jericho was strditly shut up.” 
—In the last lesson the children of Israel 
had crossed the Jordan. They had crossed 
close to Jeriche and filled the valiey of the 
Jordan all around it. “None went 
out.’”,-—The people in the East all live in 
close built towns, and there are no houses 
scattered in the fields or farms. “And 
the Lord said.”—Apparently the same as 
is called ‘‘the captain of the Lord’s hosts” 
in the last of the previous chapter. 
“The wall of the city.’’— These walls 
would have been by no means of the 
strength required when men began to use 
artillery. They may have been of stone, 
but were more likely mere mud walls 
too high to climb ever and affording 
a protection to the defenders. 
“Shall fall down flat.”—Apparently 
by miracle. The idea does not seem to be 
that the wall should immediately yield to 
the assault, but that it should fall over of 
itself. ‘* Every man straight before 
him.’’—The soldiers were so numerous that 
they “‘compassed”’ the city. They were 
vastly more than the people of the city, 
who were only a few thousand, probably 
only ten or twenty thousand. When the 
walls fell the soldiers attacked it from all 
sides. “ Priests. . . passed on before 
the Lord.”—That is, before the ark. 
‘The rereward came after the ark.’’—The 
order was, first the armed soldiers, then 
the seven priests blowing their trumpets, 
then the ark, then the unarmed crowd, 
and together they quite surrounded the 
city. “On the seventh day they rose 
early.’’—Because they had so much more to 
do. *“ Joshua said unto the people, 
Shout.”—There was no fighting, only this 
solemn repeated procession, which must 
have impressed the people of Jericho. 
Probably the immense and overwhelming 
number of the Hebrews prevented a sortie 
such as was made a few days later from 
Ai. Yet it looks asif they had almost in- 
vited attack and surprise. 

Instruction.—lIf the children of God now 
did their duty there would be some other 
Canaanite Jerichos straitly shut up. If 
zrog-shops are not shut up it is because 
God’s people do not surround them so that 
none could go out or come in. 

God gives success rather than we. The 
Israelites were strong enough to conquer 
Jericho alone by the ordinary means, by 
assault, or siege and starvation. But if 
their first victory had been secured in that 
way they would have forgotten God’s help 
and have claimed it themseives. So they 
were given the strange experiences of Jeri- 
cho and Ai. 

Both God and man are needed to achieve 
victory. God says, “‘ have given unto thine 
hand.” God gives, but man must stretch 
out hishand. If God heredid not give vic- 
tory by man’s arms he required man’s 
marchings and trumpets. 

We learn from this that in cases of war 
and other necessity the law of the Sabbath 
was relaxed. The seven days included the 
Sabbath, and the whole people traveled that 
day, in going from their tents and about 
the city much more than a Sabbath Day’s 
journey. Probably the seventh day, in 
which they went around the city seven 
times, was the Sabbath. 

The command toshout indicated an eager- 
ness which had previously been repressed. 
We should go about the Lord’s work with 
energy, as it were with a shout asif deter- 
mined on vietory. There is to be nolaggard 
discouragement’ about it. The walls are 
going to fall down, and we should be enthu- 
siastic about it. 

The eleventh chapter of Hebrews tells us 
the great lesson to be learned from these 
verses, ‘‘ By faith the walls of Jericho fell 
down when it had been compassed about 
seven days.’’ The people believed the Lord 
and Joshua, and did as they were told, and 
the promised result followed.. Trust in 
God, use the means he has appointed, and 
he will bring it to pass. 

God’s means of converting the world may 
seem inadequate. Mohamma:d converted 
nations by the sword, which is human wis- 
dom. God converts the world by the fool- 
ishness of talking and persuading men, and 

by the motive of the despised cross. 

We may confidently expect that the pa- 
ganism and wickedness of the world will 
come toanend. God will throw down our 
Jerichos. The world will be converted by 

those who compass it about with priests, 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. . 
DIXON, FRANK, ord. in Charleston, W. Va. 


HORT, F. W., ord. in Fountain, Col. 

KEESE, W. A., Chelsea, Mass., resigns. 

SPENCER, WILLIAM, accepts call to Quincy 

Point, Mass. 

VILLERS, THOMAS JEFFERSON 

call to First ch., Gloucester, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, EDWARD, Norwalk, Conn., re- 
signs on account of a throat trouble, 
BACON, Joseph F., Topeka, Kan., accepts 
call to Ferndale, Dal. 
BARNARD, E trav C., Oberlin, O , called 
to Whitewater, Wis. 
BISSELL, FRANK A., Cameron, Mo., re- 
signs. 
BLODGETT, CHARLEs E., Toledo, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to W. Minneapolis and Grove- 
land, Minn. 
BOYD, HERBERT W., accepts call to S. 
Amherst, Mass. 
BRADSHAW, JouHN W., First ch., Gales- 
burg, Ill, resigns. 
BRADSHAW, JouHN W., Galesburg, IIL, 
accepts call to Ann Arbor, Mich. 
BROKAW, RaA.pu W., Belleview, N. J., 
called to Hope ch., Springfield, Mass., 
as associate pastor. 
BROWN, LuTHER E., Ogalalla, Neb., ac- 
cepts appointment as missionary in 
Northwestern Dakota. 
BROWN, LUTHER E., Ogalalla, Ne»., called 
to S. S. missionary work in N. Dakota. 
BURNHAM, CoLiins G., inst. First ch., 
Cnicoyee, Mass., September 27th. 
BUSHNELL, Henry A., Mankato, Minn., 
resigns on account of ill health. 
CARTER, NATHAN F., Concord, accepts call 
to Wilmot, N. H,, temporarily. 
CHILDS, ALEXANDER C., Hanson, Mass., 
accepts call to Lyndeboro, N. H 
CHHISTIE, GEORGE W., Oldtown, Me., 
called to Union ch., Three Rivers, Mass. 
CLARK, ALMON T., Tavares, Fla., called to 
Grace and Immanuel chs., Atlanta, Ga. 
COGSWELL, JosEpu C., called to Buxton, 
Me. 
COLE, HENRY M., accepts call to Lamar, 
Mo. 












accepts 
ass. 


COMSTOCK, DAVILLO 
Ravenna, Neb. 

DANIELS, CHARLES H., Portland. Me., is 
called to succeed Rev. William Kincaid, 

D., as District Secretary American 

Board in New York. 

DANIELSON, JOSEPH, inst. in Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

DAVIDSON. W. W., accepts call to Big 


W., supplies at 


Rapids, Mich. 

ELLIOTT, W. A., Hillsdale College Ore 
pagtiet). takes charge of Coral and d 
Lake chs., Mich. 

GARDNER, Rurvs P., inst. in Marion, 

ass. 

GRINNELL, ORLANDO §., Litchfield, Mich., 

resigns. 


HARDING, Pup E., Oberlin Semi- 
nary, ord. No. Amherst, O. 

HALE, Epson D., Pacific Seminary, ac 
cepts call to Clayton, Cal. 

HAMPTON, WILLIAM §., Riverton, Neb., 
resigns. 

HANFORD, SAMUEL I., accepts call to be- 
come permanent pastor at Long Pine, 
Neb. 

HOLP, Purip E., Sioux Falls, called to 
Watertown, Dak. 

HULETT, JAmeEs A., Danville, Ill, called 
to Audubon, Minn. ~ 

INGALLS, Epmonp C., Saco, Me., called to 
Brookfield, Miss. 

KAHLER, FRANK R., No. Guilford, called 
to Southington, Conn. 

KELSEY, MEAD A., Emington, I1., accepts 
call to Hart, Mich. 

KILBURN, WILLIAM, England, has taken 
charge of the church at Chase, Mich. 

MARSH, Davin DANA, inst. in First ch. 
of Christ, Unionville, Conn. 

McPHERSON, JAMES, ord. evangelist in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MEYER, JoHN H., accepts call to work 
among the Danes and Norwegians in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PEGRUM, RoseERrt, ag accepts call 
to Second ch., Middle Haddam, Conn, 

SEYMOUR, CHARLES R., Wincheste 
Mass., accepts cali to. Second ch., Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, A. E., accepts call to Decatur, O. 
IRWIN, WILLIAM B., inst. in Second ch, 
Freeport, Lil. 
KENNEDY, D.S,, Fort Wayne, Ind., called 
to First ch, Allegheny City, Penn. 
LOGAN, JOHN B., removes from Monte 
zuma to Oaklan City, Ind. 

MARSTEN, FRANcis E., inst. in Broad 
Street ch., Columbus, O. 

McLEAN, J. D., removes from Montevallo 
to Gainesville, Ala. 

PLUNKET, J. T., removes from Covington, 
KY to Detroit, Mich. 

WEA ER, E. S., removes from Yellow 
Springs to Greenville, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ARNOLD. OTTo, becomes assistant rector 
st. Jonn’s, Bridgeport, Conn, 

CLEVELAND, KDWARD H., becomes rec- 
tor ‘i'rinity, Seymour, Coun. 

CROCKEDLT, J. A., New Milford, Conn., 


resigus. a | 
SEARAING, S. S., becomes assistant minis- 
ter of Church Good Shepherd, boston, 





trumpets and a shout, 


Mass. 
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The prompt mention wm owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
wut be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 


lasners for all volumes The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice.) 





NEW MANUALS OF SACRED SONG. 


THE most noticeable addition to the 
manuals of sacred song made during the 
year past is Hymns of the Faith, with 
Psalms, edited by Professors Harris and 
Tucker and Edward K. Glezen. 

This manual had a history before it 
was published. There lay back of it a 
prolonged series of practical experiments 
in the Congregational Sunday-schools of 
Rhode Island and in at least two of the 
leading Congregational churches of 
Providence. The nucleus of the present 
collection is a smaller one made on much 
the same principles by Professor Harris 
when pastor of the Central Church, Provi- 
dence, assisted, as now, by Mr. Glezen in 
the musical department. Nothing was 
admitted to this smaller collection which 
had not stood the test of more or less pro- 
longed and frequent use in the services 
of the congregation. 

The new and more fully furnished 
Hymns of the Faith has grown up from 
these beginnings. The editorial force em- 
ployed in the earlier attempt has been in- 
creased by the addition of Professor 
Tucker, and the experimental basis on 
which the manual in its present form 
rests has been very much widened in 
reliance on the results reached by the 
Rev. Dr. Allon, of Loudon, as to the 
limits to which congregational song can 
be developed. In its present form the 
authors have come nearer than any of 
their American predecessors to the full 
development of congregational song on 
all sides. 

Their manual is wholly and distinctly 
for congregational use, not in the poor 
sense of excluding a choir, and certainly 
not in the yet poorer sense that the vol- 
ume contains in any predominating pro- 
portion the dull, hackneyed chorals 
which have oppressed the very name of 
Congregational song with their spiritless 
propriety. The music of this manual is 
essentially choral in its structure, and, 
therefore, composed of those strong, 
simple, sweet, dignified and devotional 
measures, which, whether by long asso- 
ciation or by some innate, but not fully un- 
derstood, quality of the music, is certain- 
ly better adapted than any other to the 
high praises of God. It is time for Chris- 
tian people to understand that in music 
different kinds of tone produce quite as 
distinctly different impressions as differ- 
ent eolors do. Some kinds of music make 
eool or even intellectual impressions, 
others rouse passion and emotion to 
fiery heat, and some of these kinds, espe- 
cially when combined with appropriate 
rhythmical movements appeal, irresistibly 
to the animal and sensuous nature. Mu- 
sic of this class has often been employed 
in the service of religion by persons who 
had the faintest possible suspicion of the 
allies they were invoking, and only per- 
ceived that its use resulted in a great in- 
crease of emotion, or perhaps of popular 
interest in religion. Books of such mu- 
sic have passed innocently into the serv- 
ices of the Church without any one no- 
ticing that the interest they roused so 
quickly had its root in emotions it is 
dangerous to play with, even in the name 
or for the sake of religion. 

It is perhaps an exaggeration of this 
view of the subject which has led some 
branches of the Christian Church to ex- 
clude music from worship and to frown 
upon it everywhere. We can, however, 
hardly afford to throw stones at them un- 
less, to quote from St. Paul, we ourselves 
know a ‘*‘ distinction inthesounds.” ‘A 
distinction ” there certainly is. The first 


* HYMNS OF THE FAITH, WITH PSALMS FOR THE 
Use OF CONGREGATIONS. Edited by GrorGe HarR- 
Ris, D.D., and WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, D.D., 
Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, and 
EDWARD K. GL&Zzen, A.M., of Providence, R. L, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

SONGS OF WORSHIP FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Edited by WALDO S. Pratr. The Century Co, 

HYMNS AND TUNES, AS SUNG AT ST. THOMAS’s 
CHURCH, NEw YORK. Music composed and adapted 
by GeorGe WILLIAM WARREN, Harper & Brotheis. 

AIDS TO COMMON WORSHIP. Services of Holy 
Seripture from the Revised Version in the Readings 
and Renderings preferred by the American Revis- 
ers. The Century Co. 








qualification which should be required of 
the man who is to adapt music to hymns 
for the service of the sanctuary is that he 
should know what kind of song it is that 
is fit to carry on it the high praises of God 
and inspire in the congregation pure, de- 
vout, and really spiritua] emotions. 

The recognition of this principle is, we 
believe, steadily spreading through the 
manuals of sacred song. Some of them 
display a strange inconsistency. Some of 
them compromise. Some of them lapse 
now and then, and we should hardly dare 
to say that we can point to a single collec- 
tion whose editor has stood firmly to his 
principle without admitting a single song 
on the ground that is was melodic or 
pretty, as distinct from the consideration 
whether it had in it the character of sa- 
cred song. 

Critics will, of course, differ as to the 
application of this principle (we neither 
expect nor desire that it should be other- 
wise),and we might not be able,on our own 
principles, to defend all the selections in 
the manual before us. But the distinc- 
tion between sacred and secular music, 
between that which merely pleases by its 
melody and that which furnishes the 
sacred lyric of the hymn a devout musi- 
cal expression has been in the main firmly 
and intelligently observed. 

We note also with pleasure that the 
editors have confidence in the ability of 
congregations te join in various and 
widely differing kinds of song. Their 
book 1s made on this understanding ond 
is in this respect a great advance. They 
do not believe that a congregation's abil- 
ity to sing runs all in the one line of 
lyrical psalmody. And why should they? 
Plain song and chantiug are older than 
the regulation psalm tuner. They make 
a delightful variation from the modern 
metrical psalmody. They are very easily 
learned, and they not only enrich the or- 
dinary service but they furnish the very 
best means of reciting the psalms and of 
keeping alive in our congregations tiose 
wells of worship undefiled, the ancient 
hymns of the Church. 

In quiet ways there has been a good 
deal of sober and careful experimenting 
inthe use of such hymnody going on in 
the churches. Dr. Harris’s old congre- 
gation at Providence isan example. The 
results of these experiments have en- 
couraged the editors of this manual to 
make richer provision for the reintroduc- 
tion of the old plain-song as well as for 
a more varied psalmody. 

The manual contains some 436 differ- 
ent tunes, which is by much too many 
and an embarrassment in many ways. It 
presents the old standard tunes, tho 
the best of them, are in the _ book, 
from being used as often as they should 
be, and therefore results in the impres- 
sion that they are crowded out. There is 
too much music of the recent English 
school in the collection, more than can 
be used, more than it can bear with- 
out dispropcrtion and so much as to 
overload it with sameness and become 
tiresome. It isan odd reversal of the 
ordinary proportion between hymns and 
tunes that while the number of hymns is 
very moderate, less than 630, excluding 
chants, so little restraint has been put on 
the number of tunes. The editors 
of such a manual should have 
more to say for every new tune 
introduced, than that it is a good one. 
Least of all should they allow themselves 
to be caught putting in a hymn for the 
sake of bringing in with it some tune 
which has caught their fancy. We note 
some settings of hymn to tune which are 
inexcusable. The worst is Sternhold’s 
‘* The Lord descended from above,” which 
is set to ‘‘ Hummell,” a good tune, but by 
no means so good in this place as Bill- 
ings’s ‘* Majesty.” Besides, by what right 
do these editors or any others assume to 
break the long practice and association of 
the churches! We note with pleasure 
that Mr. Glezen’s original tunes, which 
are well-written musical compositions, 
are not set to hymns which have been 
wedded to other or standard tunes. 

As to the choice of hymns and the edit- 
ing of them a great deal of taste and good 
judgment has been shown. The collection 
is moderate in size and is not intended to 





contain every good English hymn, As 
far as lyric merit gees the selections are 
far above the ordinary standard, and we 
note some additions to the ordinary man- 
uals which are real acquisitions, especially 
the communion hymn, ‘‘O how shall I 
receive Thee” (No. 84). As usual we have 
mutilations to deplore. For example, the 
composite reconstruction of ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages” and the cutting up cf Hitlhouse’s 
‘* Trembling before Thine awful throne.” 
The first stanza is omitted, the original 
seven stanzas are reduced to three, the 
first two lines of the fourth are combined 
with the first two of the sixth to make a 
new third and the lyric structure and 
hympological idea of the whole is lost. 
Yet this is the classic which the late 
Leonard Bacon (and no man ever had 
more ef the melody and spirit of the 
hymns in him) declared, in a striking pa- 
per, published in the New Englander *‘ as 
near perfection as an uninspired composi- 
tion could be.” 

Amid all the pleasure we take in the 
introduction of rather rare hymns, such 


as: 
“ Oh where is He that trod the sea ”’; 


or William Kethe’s 
** All people that on earta do dwell”; 

or Theodore Parker’s 
“O thou great friend to all the sons of men”; 
and many superb versions and transla- 
tions we cannot but grudge the space 
given to a very considerable number of 
new hymns of less value and wish that 
some of the omitted standard hymns 
might be substituted for these interlopers. 
Why, for example, do we not find 

“Ah how shall guilty man”; 

“T sing the almighty power of God”; 

** Let every mortal ear attend ”’; 

‘Let me but hear my Saviour say”: 

** Another six days’ work is done”; 

* And must I part with all I have”; 

“ As pants the hart for cooling streams”; 
and many others? 

The second of these omitted hymns is 
by long practice in church and home, the 
child’s hymn on the glory of God in 
Nature. The others may show more or 
less literary defect, but they are conse- 
crated in the use of the Church and suit 
the purposes of the churches far better 
than the more faultless novelties whose 
peculiarity is that they put in the form 
of lyrico-historic narrative what the old 
hymn bronght out stronger in the doc- 
trinal form or in that of evangelical 
Christian experience. Pastoral experi- 
ence counts for much in such matters. 

Among less elaborate publications in 
the same class, l«ss general or more lim- 
itedin their design, the first and best we 
have to notice is the Century Co’s Sunday- 
school publication Songs of Worship for 
the Sunday-School. The chief point of 
excellence in this collection is that the 
editor has conscientiously and sucessfully 
carried out his ideas as stated in the pref- 
ace. Thereis no deviation from this high 
standard, no appeal to what is called 
popular taste, but: an apparent effort to 
secure only that which will best conduce 
to Worship in Song. 

The music is bright and sparkling; of 
good form, easy to sing, church-like in 
style and but very little of the common- 
placeabout it. The editor’s choice of 6-8 
time when 3-4 is better, as in the case of 
Hursley andone or two others, is at least 
doubtful; but that is a matter that can 
easily be remedied in the performance. 

Oneness of sentiment between the 
tune and the hymn—which is of the ut- 
most importance—seems to have been 
carefully regarded, and the publishers’ 
work in the make-up of the book is all 
that can be desired. 

Wholly different in character is the de- 
lightful volume of Hymns and Tunes as 
Sung at St. Thomas’s Church, New York. 
The music in this collection is composed 
and adapted by George William Warren. 
The volume contains «4 number of stand- 
ard Church hymns, chosen apparently as 
representing better than others various 
phases of the Church year and the Church 
life. The collection has been made by 
the author, not of his own desire to pub- 
lish but in submission to the judgment 
and solicitation of friends and admirers. 

The musical service at St. Thomas's 
Church is so well known that the success 
of this collection is assured in advance. 





Its character is so well known to. 
sands who love good sacred music jp | 
parts of the country that the colles 
needs no further notice at our hands 
perhaps that we should say that it 
handsomely published by the Harpers 
the book-maker’s royalest style, the full 











































size octavo. 
Aids to Common Worship, compiled 


and published in handsome style by the 
Century Company, tho an interesting at. — 








tempt to give a scriptural guidance to the ; 





ritualistic feeling in the non-ritualistic 4 
Churches, hardly comes in the clasg of 
Congregational hymnals. It is wonder. 
fully full and elaborate. A different sery . 
ice is provided for every Lord’s Day ig 
the year, morning and evening with a 
large choice of variatiors for special oceg. 
sions. Hymns, chants, responsive read. 
ings and prayers are introduced. The 
metrical hymns in the manual are legg 
than one hundred in number and of 
course include but a small part of ogr 
standard congregational hymns. Of met. 
rical tunes there are a few more thap 
ninety; but tho they are so few we note 
among them a considerable proportion of 
novelties. The standard tunes ar of 
course only meagerly represented, Jy 
chants the collection is rich. 

The manual is carefully and beautifully 
arranged, but does not require detaile@ 
notice from us. We doubt whether the 
free services of our free congregations ean 
be brought into terms like these, and we 
doubt yet more seriously whether such 
elaborate and formal attempts ever can 
have such result. Rituals grow and are 
not made in this way. 








RECENT FIvTION. 





It is a year for religious novels. Four 
of very especial individuality and power, 
have seen the light, of which two at lem 
have made themselves subjects of discussion 
far and wide. From the ‘‘ Leon Roch,” 
translated from the Spanish of Galdos(a 
book which has a much deeper religious 
significance and suggestiveness than mere 
nationalism and its anti-Jesuitism), people 
turned to the “John Ward, Preacher,’ of 
Mrs. Deland, still selling and circulating 
with unflagging activity; and thence 
to “The Story of An African Farm,” 
lately republished here. Then, almost at 
the same time, came Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s Robert Elsmere, now before us. It 
may certainly stand as the most notable of 
the group. It has, in fact, proved one of the 
most important literary successes of the 
season—the topic of conversation among 
literary critics and divines, among states- 
men not ordinarily given to novel-reading, 
in cireles of thoughtful men and women all 
over England and America—a work of seri- 
ous purport and scope such as has not been 
brought to notice since the advent of a very 
different sort of religious novel—the “‘ Jobn 
Inglesant” of Mr. John Shorthouse. Itis 
hardly necessary here, even if our limited 
space favored, to express at great length 
facts and opinions as to Mrs. Ward’s book, 
which may be familiar by the score through 
earlier mediums to our readers. Sincett 
was set on the booksellers’ counters for sale 
and distributed to the reviewers, there has 
been one uninterrupted current of com- 
ment, discussion, praise, or query as t0 
its vigor as a study of a group of 
striking characters, its solid and artis- 
tic literary elements, and the impor- 
tant spiritual arguments, to present which 
has been its raison d’etre. Mrs. Ward’s 
has long been recognized as a mind 
of uncommon perceptive vigor and a writ- 
er of unusual expressiveness, especially 
through one of the best art novels of recent 
years—her graceful and spirited ‘Miss 
Bretherton.” In this there was no hint at 
a religious tendency in her future work 
such as is exemplified in this Robert Els- 
mere. 

Its gravamen is from the outset de- 
cided—an agnostic attack, brilliant, daD 
gerous to the unfixed and the imaginative, 
subtly and skillfully maintained, and n0- 
where suffered to encounter that contro- 
versial reply from the standpoint of Chris- 
tian faith and intelligence which easily 
might be opposed. The book makes, in 
short, stedfastly and absolutely against the 
possibility of such opposition. It almost 
ignores, or else narrows and perverts, their 
premises and development. To the broad 
asseverations of the agnostic is too much 
opposed mere sectarianism or, at the best, 
a very incapable kind of antagonism. 
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and edited by Richard Gleason g ee 
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.@ supporters of an intellectual Chris- 
, with the exception ef Catherine 
_calf have neither the reader’s affection 
or respect as personages in the story, any 
than have their arguments sufficient 
gth and length and breadth. Mrs. 
Ward erects a battery for her Agnostic in- 
yasion and then quietly spikes the guns, or 
disfurnishes the armory of Christianity. 
ghe has @ right to make her novel unjust 
and one-sided, if she writes it for such a 
P ; butit is only just that many of 
its readers should be made more aware of 
the fact. So much for its chief element— 
aD Agnostic arraignment of en uncommon 
and exceedingly well-conceived and com- 
rehensive nature; but an arraignment 
rather than any argument. In regard to 
the beauty of the story as a story, the por- 
traitures of such types as Catherine and 
Rose Leyburn, the wonderfully interesting 
study of temperament embodied in Robert 
Bismere himself, one can find an immense 
amount to praise. The domestic atmos- 
of the novelis as notably beautiful as 

its intellectuality is marked. There is a 
great amount of detail that lengthens it 
out, now and then to the point of weariness 
and to the danger of weakening its struc- 
ture; but it is difficult to put one’s finger 
on the pages that might be more happily 
eondensed or omitted. Bold, animated, 
jntellectual, serious, and at times attaining 
a great hight of sustained power and 
fervor and pathos, itis a rare sort of book 
from the hand of even a womanof whom 
we have a right to expect as much as we do 
from Mrs. Ward. Butit must be readina 
more just and calm and well-grounded re- 
ligious spirit than that in which it has been 
conceived and executed, or than that in 
which the majority of novel-readers will be 
able to receive it. (London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) 

The literary reputation of “‘ Pierre Loti,” 
under which sobriquet M. Julian Viaud 
has become so popular an author abroad, 
was made by his delightful series of Ori- 
ental papers entitled ‘‘From Lands of Ex- 
ile.’ A great contrast lies between the 
geographical subject matter of that bril- 
liant book and the striking Icelandic and 
Northern Sea scenery which is conspicuous 
in his exquisite little novel, An Iceland 
fisherman, which comes to us in a sym- 
pathetic English version by Clara Cadiot. 
The simple folk of M. Loti’s story, its hero 
and heroine, are not Icelandic, however; 
for Yann Gaos isa Breton sailor lad who 
is obliged to leave a sweet young Breton 
girl with a heavy heart, while he makes a 
luckless and tragic voyage along on Scan- 
dinavian waters; and, at the same time, 
Sylvestre, his best friend, is conscripted by 
the naval service intothe China Seas. Once 
separated, the three meet no more. The 
story, of almost painful protraction and 
interest on account of its characters and 
sea-pictures, endsin the minorchord. The 
humble people M. Loti knows so well be- 
come in his hands like the peasants on the 
canvases of Millais. Their individuality is 
complete, bold and artistic, while fearfully 
true to life and to nationality. The vivid 
sea-scapes for which he is notable lose nec- 
essarily through the English medium, but 
their spirit is well caught. Our only objec- 
tion to the dialog portions of this transla- 
tion is the always-mistaken obtrusion of 
English local rusticisms by way of doing 
duty for original Breton. Popular idioms 
are not interchangeable. (New York: W. 
§.Gottsberger & Co.) 

In Molly Bishop’s Family we discover an- 
other of Catherine Owen’s practical and 
agreeably written houseaold helps—similar 
toher**Ten Dollars Enough,’ which has 
achieved a considerable fame with house- 
keepers, young and old, who study comfort 
with economy. The proper care, nourish- 
ment and general management of a young 
child the supervision of servants of the 
dining-table and the kitchen, by the careful 
eye of a mother and housewife; the experi- 
ment of “taking boarders’? —these are 
among the homely but necessary matters 
treated of in Mrs. Owen's new volume, and 
an amply pleasant, if perfunctory, story 
runs along at the same time. It is a useful 
companion to the experienced or inexperi- 
eaced mind busy each day over the many 
res angustew. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
& Co.) 
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THE volume of Harvard Vespers. Ad- 
dresses to Harvard Students by the 
Preachers to the Untversity, 1886-’88, is a 
More or less unique collection. The aban- 
donment by the University of the ordinary 
religious services in the Appleton Chapel 
has been succeeded by a series of evening 
Services which are purposely made brief, as 
the students are assumed to have wor- 
shiped during the day with congregations 
Of their own choice. The result is that the 





University as such makes no attempt to 
sustain in its ehapel anything that ean be 
called a university pulpit, but substitutes 
for the preaching of formal university ser- 
mons brief vesper services, with ten minute 
addresses for sermons. This volume is 
composed of twenty-eight of the addresses 
made on these occasions by the five clergy- 
men chosen to act during the year as 
university preachers— Francis G. Pea- 
body, Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett 
Hale, Alexander McKensie, George A. 
Gordon—with one sermon out of the 
course by Dr. Andrew P. Peabody. 
We have read this volume from end to end 
with interest and profit; but we ane con- 
vinced by it more than ever that it wasa 
mistake to abandon the old regular preach- 
ing services Sunday morning in the Univer- 
sity at Harvard. These addresses, fine as 
they are, are not university sermons and 
are not called such by the preachers. They 
contain no thorough discussion of the large 
themes which should be handled in ser- 
mons addressed to young men in a univer- 
sity. As “* Vespers’ they command admira- 
tion. ‘‘ The Two Baptisms” and “Opening 
the Door,’ by the Rev. F. G. Peabody, Phil- 
lips Brooks’s *‘Making All Things New” 
and the ‘‘ Judgments of Life’’ and one or 
two by Dr. McKenzie, come up to the high- 
est standard of brief evening addresses to 
university students, and therefore deserve 
the praise of being exactly what they were 
expected to be. But they are not roomy 
enough to discuss the large themes whieh 
should come up in university sermons, and 
this is not the fault of the preachers but of 
the plan under which they work. The plan 
of having such a board of university 
preachers has much to commendit. The 
preachers who appear in this series need no 
commendation. The impression of the ad- 
dresses as a whole, read through at a sit- 
ting, is effective and delightful. But any 
one of the addresses viewed as a service for 
the day makes the painful impression of a 
strong, large and earnest preacher held back 
by a ten or fifteen minute rule from the se- 
rious efforts of a free and large pulpit, 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 


...-The new feature in ‘‘ The Combined 
Edition” of H. W. Fairbank’s Schoul Al- 
bum: A Collection of New and Beautiful 
Songs for Day Schools, with words by Miss 
Minnie B. Lowry, is that the Primary and 
Intermediate editions are combined in one 
manual, tho published in separate parts of 
the same volume. (Chicago: S. R. Win- 
ehell & Co.) No. 5 of the Gospel 
Hymns is the last number of that well- 
known coilection, and is edited by Ira D. 
Sankey, James McGranahan and Geo. C. 
Stebbins. (Biglow & Main.) We dis- 
cover nothing particularly novel in Gar- 
nered Sheaves of Song for the Sunday- 
School except numerous original composi- 
tions by the Rev. E. S. Lorenz, President of 
Lebanon Valley College, and the Rev. J. 
Baltzell, and the intense practical and 
evangelical tone of the selections, in which 
particular it is in full harmony with the 
United Brethren, for whose use we assume 
it is published. Otherwise, it keeps close 
to the ideal ef the ordinary Sunday-school 
singing-book. (Dayton, Ohio: W.J. Shuey.) 
In the line of manuals for musical in- 
struction we name with entire appreval for 
its purpose the Progressive Music Lessons 
(Fifth Book), by George B. Loomis. The 
feature of this manual is the introduction 
of simple bass parts for boys whose voices 
are in the transition stage. (Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co.) Music at Sight, by J. H. 
Kurtzenknabe, isan attractive course in vo- 
cal culture, for use in schools and classes, but 
arranged to furnish a complete manual for 
self-instruction without ateacher. (Harris- 
burg, Penn.: J. H. Kurtzenknabe & Sons.) 
The People’s Hymn Book, with its 
collection of popular psalms, hymns and 
spiritual songs, with appropriate tunes, 
by Samuel B. Schieffelin, opens no new 
path, so far as the musical or hymnological 
construction is concerned. In the matter 
of arrangement it contains a feature which 
is of great value. Throughout a large part 
of the book the tunes are on the left-hand 
page and the hymnson the right-hand page. 

















’ A number of hymns of the same meter are 


grouped on the right-hand page, and the 
music of three or four tunes is published on 
the left-hand page. This arrangement re- 
moves the persistent difficulty as to choice 
of tunes, and enables the compiler, where 
more than one tune is sung tothe same 
hymn, to print them all and give the con- 
gregation their choice. (Philadelphia: The 
American Sunday-School Union.) 


....For the American reader there is 
probably no edition of Isaak Walton’s 
“Complete Angler, or the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation” to be compared with 
that by the late Dr. Bethune, which may 





be described as the most delightful natu- 
ralization of the old angler in American 
fishing grounds and streams. The standard 
English edition is Jobn Major’s, first pub 
lished, we believe, in 1844, and now brought 
out again in handsome style by J. C. 
Nimmo, London, (G. P, Putnam’s Sons: 
New York), with original etchings, two por- 
traits, and seventy-four hand engravings, 
handsomely made on excelient paper, and 
printed with wide margins. The 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished in quarto form an elegant and ex- 
pensively illustrated edition of Longfellow’s 
Courtship of Miles Standish. The de- 
signs are by Boughton, Merrill, Reinhart, 
Perkins, Hitchcock, Shapleigh, and others. 
Boughton’s Priscilla is a very different 
conception from Merrill’s, but is consistent 
with itself through the volume, as also Mer- 
rill’s are, whose designs have the advaptage 
of being reproduced in some form of photo- 
gravure. The poem is printed on rich, 
heavy, ivory-finished paper, with an intro- 
ductory note on the literary history of the 
poem, and with an appendix of explanatory 
notes by the; unnamed editor. The 
volume is worthy of the high reputation 
of the publishing house which issues it. 
———Thbhree new numbers are now added 
to the ‘‘Knickerbocker Nuggets.’’ The 
Essays of Elia by Charles Lamb in two 
volumes, and Tom Moore’s Irish Melodies 
and Svungs, a delicious example of the 
typographie art, with light dreamy designs 
aud borders on every page, delicate and 
graceful in design, and Leigh Hunt’s Sto- 
ries from the Italian Poets, in two ‘‘ Nug- 
gets,’’ of which the first relates to Dante 
and contains critical notices of his life and 
genius by Hunt. The second relates to 
Tasso and Ariosto and contains, like the 
first series, Hunt’s critical notices of the 
life and genius of these two poets. (G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 


.... The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott has given 
us an attractive exposition of his genial and 
liberal theology in a volume just published 
by A. S. Barnes & Company, The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Romans. We do 
not care to enter on any critical examina- 
tion of the author’s theological position in 
this volume. He has been sufficiently ex- 
plicit before in the exposition of his views 
and in this ‘‘Commentary”’’ we have only 
the formal restatement of his well-known 
teaching, which may be described as an ac- 
centuated Arminianism modified by strong 
humanitarian leanings. He is earnest, can- 
did and devout, and his work is strong in 
being thoroughly representative on the 
moderate side, of a school of thinkers which 
is very numerous in all the Churches. ——— 
Whittaker publishes a volume of sermons 
by the Rev. William A. Sniveley, D.D., 
grouped according to the leading thoughts 
that run through them all, Testimonies to 
the Supernatural. In the preacher’s very 
just conception of the evidence that carries 
most weight on the point involved in his 
title, the best proof of supernatural agency 
in the direction of human life and history 
is to be found in the study of practical rela- 
tions and experiences. The sermons in the 
volume are particularly strong in this di- 
rection. They contain little rhetoric and 
are not remarkable for brilliancy, and cer- 
tainly they involve no noveltiesin theology. 
But they are in print what Dr. Snively 
is in the pulpit, useful, attractive, plain and 
pungent practical sermohs. 





....°°M. A. C.,” the undisclosed author of 
“The Little Episcopalians,’ and several 
other stories with a religious point to them, 
has given us a tenderly touching and beau- 
tiful reminiscence of the Christian homes 
and nurseries of the South as it was before 
the War. Little Grandpa is a winning tale 
in which the faithful ‘‘mammy” revolves 
around her fascinating charge, the child of 
hope and promise in the home. The story 
is extremely simple but effective in its 
simplicity. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
Brownies and Bogies, by Louise Imogen 
Guiney, is not a collection of fairy tales old 
or new, rare or common, but a talk about 
them, in which the author discusses delight- 
fully and with much show of reading about 
these light and fanciful creations in all 
lands and among all people. She has 
found an apt expositor of her thought in 
Mr. Edmund H. Garrett, who has filled her 
book with illustrations in all the varying 
moods and phases of fairy life. (Boston. D. 
Lothrop:) 


.... Aunt Dina, by Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
is an English story, published in this coun- 
try by the Messrs. Lippincott, of Pniladel- 
phia. It is a romance with a strong moral 
purpose, and written to bring out the higher 
effects of self-sacrifice and suffering in char- 
acter, Alosinu, the heroine, is a well-drawn 
character, formed very closely on the Eng- 
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lish model, and possessing in a high degree 
the strength and the charm which belongs 
to her class. The Dragon of the North 
A Tale of the Normans in Italy, by E. J. 
Oswald, published by Seeley & Co., London, 
and ia this country by E. & J. B. Young & 
Co., is another addition to the historical] ro- 
mances which have become so numerous, 
Mr. Oswald is not out of the line of -his 
previous studies choosing his subject. In 
his ‘“‘ By Fell and Fjord” and his “Scenes 
and Studies in Iceland,’’ he showed himself 
at home in a special kind of research which, 
carried Out on the same line, has in the 
present story brought him into Italy with 
the Normans. He has founded his romance 
on a chronicle of the eleventh century, and 
woven into it many threads from the wild 
life ef the times. The story is given in the 
form of a chronicle recorded by the ob- 
server in the autobiographie form. It is at 
least novelin its scenes, and makes a new 
sensation in the kind of life it describes. 





.... The Rev. Dr. J. W. Etter’s volume on 
The Doctrine of Christian Baptism is an 
exception to the general rule, that any 
book on this subject will, of course, and ex 
vi termini prove narrow and intolerant. 
From the firststepin Dr. Etter’s velume it 
discusses the subject with Catholie can- 
dor. He asserts. that no precise rule is 
definitely laid down in the Scripture, but, 
arguing on broad principles, he gives good 
reasons for the practice of his denomina- 
tion and of the other branches of the Church 
which baptize infants and, by sprinkling. 
A peculiarity of this volume apart from its 
general excellence of temperis the use made 
in it of the very explicit recognition of 
sprinkling in the ‘Teaching of the Apos- 
tles.” (United Brethren Publishing House: 
Dayton, Ohio.) 


.... Vol. LXIII in the new series of Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, with the cream of the re- 
views of all names for July, August and 
September, is at hand, bound ia uniferm 
style with the preceding numbers. Vol. 
VL. of The Poetical Works of Robert Brown- 
ingin theedition now publishing under the 
personal direction of the poet, has appeared 
from the press of Smith, Elder & Co., Lon- 
don. It contains the ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics ” 
and ‘ Luria,’ and is for sale at Macmil- 
lan’s. 





....-Another collection of literary gems is 
published in Excellent Quotations for 
Home and School by Julia B. Hoitt, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion inCalifornia. The author’s reading is 
wide and her taste good. lt follows of 
necessity that the collection is one rich in 
its treasures and well worth the use de- 
signed forit. The volume is handsomely 
printed and manufactured by Lee & 
Shepard: Boston (C. T. Dillingham: New 
York). 


a, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ZOLA’s “La Reve” in French will be 
issued here simultaneously with its pub- 
licatiou in Paris in a week or so. 





....Charles Scribner’s Sons have just is- 
sued ‘‘Men and Measures of Half a Cen- 
tury,’ by Hugh McCullogh, the Secretary 
of the Treasury during so many Presiden- 
tial administrations. The work will be of 
interest to politicians and political eceno- 
mists of all parties. 


....Many of our readers will be glad to 
hear that Macmillan & Ce. will issue im 
mediately a handsome edition of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s “Robert Elsmere,’ in 
two volumes, Globe 8vo, uniform in size 
with their attractive edition of Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s writings. By kind permis- 
sion of the author it has been made ex 
pressly for the American market. 


....“‘Irish Fairy Tales and Folk Lore,’ 
selected and edited by W. B. Yeats, will 
shortly appear in the Camelot Series; 
‘*Chancer,” selected and edited by F. Noel 
Paton, in the Canterbury Poets, and “* Life 
of Crabbe,’”’ by T. T. Kebbel, in The Great 
Writers. These three series are published 
in London by Walter Scott and in New 
York by Thomas Whittaker. 


....Mr. W. R. Jenkins has a limited num- 
ber of copies of the Lasserre translation 
into “French of the Four Gospels,”’ original- 
ly issued with an extraordinary success and 
the highest ecclesiastical approval, but 
afterward abruptly canceled by Roman hos- 
tility and the usual formal decree placing 
the work in the Index. The Société Générale 
de Librairie Catholique, of Paris, put forth 
the book originally as to Paris, and a simi- 
lar house in Brussels did so. M. Lasserre’s 
book is no longer to be bought, unless sur- 
reptitiously, in any Catholic bookstore in 
France. 
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.-»»The next number of “ Romans Choi- 
sis,” now in press, from the publisher, W. 
R. Jenkins, isastory of provincial life in 
France by M. Julliot entitled ‘‘Mademoi- 
selle Solange,”*(La Terre de France). As it 
is a romance crowned by the French Acade- 
my it may be presumed to possess some 
merit—in spite of M. Daudet’s opinions as 
to the Academy’s peremptoriness expressed 
in his ‘‘ L’Immortel.”’ Mr. Jenkins will be- 
gin anew series to be known as “ Classiques | 
Frangais’”’ with the ‘*L’Avare” of Moliétre 
followed by ‘‘Le Cid” of Corneille, and 
**Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” of Moliére; 
allof which will be annotated by Professor 
Schele de Vere, of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The edition while the most thor- 
oughly annotated of any now obtainable 
will be cheaper in price, 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Court of Charles TV. A Romance of the 
Escorial, By B. Perez Gaidos., Translated 
from the Spanish by Clara Bell. Revised 
afd Corrected in the United States. 6'4x5, 
pp. 29), New York: William S. Gottsberger. 

The Tariff and its Lvils; or, Protection which 
ddes not Protect. By Jonn H. Allen. 8x5'¥, 
pp. viii, 122, New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 00 

The School Pronouncer—Buased on Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. A Guide to Correct 
Pfonunciation by a Means of Exercises in 

e Eletientary Sounds and their Symvtols, 
drilis in the Phonetic Analysis of Words, 
zessons in_ Words Liable to be Mispro- | 





| ject is treated exhaustively, and evidences of the ripe 


nounced. By William Henry P. Phyte. 

G6X5, DD. 266. The SAMO. ......sccccrccccccsees 1 25 
Stories from the Italian Poets. First Series. | 

Dante Alighieri, with Critical Notices of 

the Life and Genius of the Author. Pp. 

4, Second Series. Bernardo Tasso and 
Ludovico Giovanni Ariosto, with Critical 
Notices of the Lives and Genius of the 
Authors. By Leigh Huot. odxi%. The 
Same... ..... MPTTTTTITITIT ITT TTT TTT 200 

Under French Skies; or, Sunny Fields and 
Bhady Woods, by Madame de Gasparin. 
¥94x5, pp. 8. New York: The Baker saye 
iC ckecetecscetete sngucteence 

Wit and Humor : 1 heir Use and Abuse. ‘By 
William atathe ws, LL D. 7 4X5. DD. | vt. Chis 
cago, 1il.; 8. C. Griggs & Ce - 150 | 

Sigurd Slem be. Pp Drama ic Trilogy By Bjorn nst- 
jJerne Bjirnson. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by nee Morton Payne. 8x5, pp. 

Vill, 823. »w York and Boston: Houghton, 
I ak ccna tcucesiesssadenceetetvessss 10 

Half-Hours with the Be st Foreign Authors. 
serpetee and arranced by Che rle s Morris. 8 

x5. In four zones Vol. !, Greek and 
woman. Pp. 4512. Vol. II, See Pp. 512. 

ol. Itt, French, Pp. 5il. Vol. iV, Italian, 
Spanis sh. ete, 2 al2. Phiadelphin : J.B | 
Lippincott Co. er set Cuneseueese 6 0 


Sitio Baptism Never Immersion. By the Rev 
Ge». U. Bush. (4x4, PP. %. Phila delphi: 
The James 6. Rodgers Prinung Co. 
Three Hundred Testimonies in favor of Re lig z- 
jon and the Bible. By distinguished men 
apd women; as. Astronomers, Botanists, 
Chemists Clergymen, Educators, Geologists, 
Heathens, Heathens converted, Historians, 
Infidels, Infidels claimed as such, Infidels 
converte, Jews. Jurists, Literary Writers, 
Military Men. Musicians, Novelists, Koyal 
Personages, Philosophers and scientists, 
Physicians, Poets, Presidents of the United 
States, Statesmen (American), Statesmen 
Buropean), Travelers an¢é Voyage rs. By 
the Rev. T. Harrison, A.M.. D.D. 8x54. pp. 
Ag 408, Ctasins ati, Ohio: Robert Clark & 
A co" ‘lection ‘of the Letters of Thac keray. *y84t- 
744.4%, pp. ix, 43. New York: Cha: les 
Seribase’ Me ecatacasedepades ontsicnceuncses 1 25 
Two Little Confederates. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. 83{x7,pp. 16. The same............ 1 50 
Men and Measures of a a Century. Skete hes 
and Commeuts. “y Hugh McCulloch. won 
644, Dp. xxv. 42. ‘The same. . ‘ 
Inductive Language Lestons Elementary 
jJrammar, and Composition, with a new, 
Bogie aud eff»ctive system | diag aming. 
arris R. Greene, A.M. 4x5. pp. xiii, 
227. New York a Lovell & Ce 






some 4y- 4 years. Ago, "ana Other y Baas 
v, 472. York, Pean.: warner Bro- 
Sure to Succeed. ByJ. Thain ~ ha D. D. 
Utes, Pi . Vill, 289. New York: . Arm- 
EE G0 Milncecccceceses 
A College Alsohes. By G.A Wentworth. 754x 
5, pp. vi. 494. Boston: Ginn & Co............. 1 6 
Roman Mosaics; or, Sketches in Kome and its 
Neighborhood. By Hugh Macmillan. 74x 
5, Dp. Xv, 597. New York; Macmillan & Co.. 150 
His‘ary of the World’s Progress. A Genera! His- 

y of the Earth’s C onstruction, and of the 
Advancement of Mankind. With an Intro- 
duction by Hon. James ian ll Lowels, 5 d- 
ited by Cnaries E. Beal, A.M., LL.B. t2x9. 

In two volumes. Vol. I. op. vii, 600; Vol, L1., 
pp. 601 to 1108. Boston: World’s Library As- 
SOCTRSION. ..ccccecs 





N EW PUBLICATION S. 
WAR M AN’S 


ry 

PRACTICAL ORTHOE PY. 

ost complete work published on the subject of pro- 
oe The appendix contains 6,400 words usu- 
ally mispronounced. Every pronunciation given ac- 
cords with V orcesterand Webster. When authorities 
do not agree both are quote1. A large. handsome vol- 
ume. Cloth, $z. Half Mor., $2 60. Full Mor..$3. Sent by 
mail on receipt of rice. WE WANT A GOOD AGENT 
in every town. Just published! No competition! 
Only book of the kind! sells on sight to every 
teacher. student and educated person. W.H. HARRI- 
SON, JR., PUB. Co., 415 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
Libraries and Reading Clubs. 


MISS YONGE'’S NEW STORY. 
OUR NEW MISTRESS; 


Or. Changes at Brookfield Earl. by CH ARLOTTE M. 
YonGéE, author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, iflustrated, $1.25. 


The many admirers of Miss Yonge’s novels will 
find all the charm and strength in this new story that 
is found in her earlier works 


BY FRANCES MARY PEARD. 


TO HORSE AND AWAY, 


By vaanene MARY PeARD. author of “ Tne Rose 
den.” oo Dick,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
filustrated, $1.0. 


Miss Peard’s historical stories, “ Scapearace Dick” 
and *’Prentice Hugh,” were both widely read and 
highly appreciated. This is her new one for this 


season. 
BY ESME STUART. 
CARRIED OFF. 


A Tale of Pirate Times. By Esmé STUART. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, % cents. 


A beautiful story of absorbing interest. It is full 
of} historical incident, and will oe very popular. 


FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


Fhomas Whittaker, 2& 3 Bible House N.Y. 








—$——— —- 


EX-SECRETARY McCULLOCHS REMINISCENCES. 


EN AND MEASURES OF HALE A CENTURY. 


SKETCHES AND COMMENTS. By HuaH McCuLtocg, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur. 


No book published in this country for many years contains more of interest tothe gen- 
eral reader than this work by a distinguished American whose public career extends back 


for fifty years. 


(From an extended review in the Boston Herald.) 


“ Hardly any other volume of contemporary memoirs is entitled to greater consideration than this. 
is a creat deal of tusideress (o these reminiscences. They come from one whose judgment was keen. clear and 
accurate, and whose opinions are entitled to great weight. We have had political reminiscences, and the story 
of the war has been told by some of the great commanders, but it is doubtful whether any cther volume on 
public affairs is more informing and revea's more of what at tne time were state secrets than this.” 


“It is of exceptional public interest, and a work of 
~ — mark for its enlightened views.’'—[Brookiyn 
agile. 





8vo. $4.00. 


There 


“One of the most valuable and interesting contri- 
butions tothe historical literature of our time.’’— 
(Washington Post, 





HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Purp ScHArr, PB: .D. Vol. VI. The German Ref- 
ormation, A.D. 1517-1520. Illustrated. 8vo, $4.00 


With this volume of his great work Dr, Schaff takes 
up one of the most iateresting periods of the history 
of the Christian Church—The Keformation. The sub- 


scholarship and original investigations of the author 
are apparent on every page. In commenting upon the 
previous volumes, the laie Dr. Koswell D. Hitchcock 
said: * In no other sinale work of its Sind. with which 
I am acquainted, will students and general readers 
find so much to instruct and interest them.” 


LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


A New Edition of this Col'ection, 1847-1855, with Por- 
trait of Thackeray, and reproduction in fac-simile 
of acharacteristic letter. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. | 

In this dainty and popular edition these famous let- 
ters v ili acain be sought for by thousands to whom 
the other eaitions were inaccessib.e 

“One of the sweetes' and most exquisite contribu- 
ilons to modern English literature.”’—[ Philadelphia 

Record. 





*,.* These books for sale everyw her sre, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 


__ CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-145 Broadway, New York. 
THE INTERNATIONA 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 222 “i itt occasional papers of special interest 


to those whoare following the lnternational Sunday- 

school Lessons. These will be richly illustrated and will be of the highest 

® practical value to teachers, as were the recent papers on “ The Pharaohs,”’ 
“ The Sea of Galilee,’’ “Sinai andthe Wilderness,”’ etc 


LESSONS 


L. Wilson’s paper, “ From Sinai to Shechem,”’ 


number of the volume. Price, $4 a year. 


. All booksellers 
and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be 1 A E CE ni T U RY 


made by money-order, bank-check or draft directly to the pub- 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, 


ishers, 





ELITE 
LIBRARY. - 


Longmans, Green & Co., | 


LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
3 
THE RECORD OF A HUMAN SOUL. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“ 


. This short narrative . . is nota novel 
-—a work of fiction . . the extracts from the 


| diariesare gen ine; they are what they pretend to 


E PERIOD.CA!8 AND BOOKS AT LOWESE 


be, honest records of asou.’s strugglings and expe- 

riences as they appeared to the consciousness 91 him 

who suffered them Extract from Preface. 
9 

THE SON OF MAN AND HIS RELA- 
TION TO THE RACE. Are-examination of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, xxv, 31-36. 12mo, cloth, 
cents. 

3. 

OUR KIN ACROSS THE SEA. By 
J.C. Firth: with a preface by J. A. Froude. 12mo» 
cloth, $2 (0. 

“Mr. Firth is one of the oldest and moons distin- 
guished New Zealand colonists. 1 the work 
before us he describes a tour thr ough the United 
States; and hackneyed and threadbare as the sub- 
jec' has become, Mr. Firth brings 'oit a new mind, 


and he has studied his American cousins from an 
original point of view.”—Extract from Preface. 

Mesars. Longmane, Green & Co. will be haopy to send 
their Catalogue of Generat and Educational! Books, post - 
free. toany address furnished for the purpose. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street. New York, 


Just issued, cata- 

OLD BOOKS. logue of caretully 

selected books, picked up in Europe. Free to book- 
buyers. » HAKPER, 
4 Barclay, Street, New Yor 


POSSIB.E PRICES, 


Correspondence solicited with Libraries, Reading- 
room+, Magazine Ciubs and individuals. Send for 


catalogue ana prospectus. 
NEW Yu5K MAGAZINE AND BOOK UNION, 
| Box 1989, New York City. 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS 


for Preachers and Teachers. A Manual of Anecdotes, 
Facts, Figures, Proverbs, Quotations, &c., &c., adapt- 
ed for Christian teaching. ‘> ty "2.5. Bowes. Two 
serie, 12 mo. muslin, each $1. “ Por variety, per ti- 
nency "and av ailability it is aeobedie superi>r to any- 
thing we have seen.’’—Evangelical ke epeastory. Sent 
to any address free on receipt of above orice 

PERKIN PINE & HIGGINS,9MArch St. *Philadeiphia, Pa. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, . oe, VOAT...crereeee 
HARPER'S WE BKLY, a bac 
HAKPER’S BAZA ae 
BARPEIS YOUNG PEOPLE sBikoaas 

ww HA KPBR'S Ca Catal LOGUE soli be sent by mati 


"EBROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE 5, Y, 








following the journeyings of the Children of Israel. 

The November CENTURY will contain a suggestive article of great interest to all students of the 
Bible: “Where was ‘the Place called Calvary ’?”’ illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., and also 
a paper by Lyman Abbott, D.D., on “The New Reformation.”’ 


1. A TALE OF LOVE AND INTRIGUE. 


NO, 
THE ike. “5 
nO, 2. A F RIEND 8 VICTIM. 


EUGENIA. 
NO. 3 
AN IDYL OF BAR HARBOR. pekn. 


THE WELLES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
695 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. 


THE FIVE TALENTS OF WOMAN, 


By the author of “How to be Happy though Mar- 
ried.” 12mo, $1 25. 

Every girl and every woman can find entertain- 
ment mixed with genial and helpful counsel in this 
book. Packed with amusing anecdotes and witn 
pithy and pertinent quotations, it nevertheless has a 
serious purpose. 

“The book is witty, sensible and bright. It is 
crowded with racy insights relating to character, 
temperament, acquirements, costumes and fascina- 
tion. The ges are withal full of sicnificant sug- 
gestions that may — My taken into life and charac- 
ter.”"—[ Boston Travel: 


MR. STUC KTON'S LAST BUOK. 


AMOS KILBRIGHT, 


With other Stories. By Se R. Stockton. mo. 

Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.2 

“ Like good wine, the writines of Frank R. Stock- 
ton need no bush. The reviewer cannot say anything 
new in praise of his characteristic humor. He can 
only read and enjoy and urge his readers to goard 
do likewise. This latest collection of short stories 
by him is as delightful and mirth- provoking as any of 
those which have preceded it.”--[Bosion Advertiser. 


DURING the coming volume which 
begins with November, THE CEN- 


The December number will contain Mr. Edward 
Begin subscriptions with November, the first 


MACAZINE. 


New York. 





By ye W. PEARSON. 
K, 25 CENTS, 


By ALTON HURLBA (W. P. H.). 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


By Faapanc : W. PEARSON. 
PRI , 10 CENTS, 


The Non-Such Professor 


in his Meridian Splendor, by Rev. Wm. 
Secker. 16mo. ...... ahaha sake a aRate $1 25 

“It isa mine of sparkling gems.”—Pres- 
byterian Observer. 

‘*A sheaf of golden grain, ripened by 
grace, and sweet with the flavor of raresim- 
plicity and holy wisdom.’’—N. Y. Observer. 

“It is a searching book.’’—Christian In- 
te lige neer. 

‘It is filled with wit and learning, wisdom 
and arich experience.’’—S. W. Presbyterian. 

‘It stands almost alone in the spirituali- 
ty of its purpose, in the qu 1intness of the 
conceits of its author, and the beauty of its 
similes.”—Episcopal Recorder. 

“The remarkable feature of the book is 
that it is entirely made up of bright and crisp 
aphorisms. It is as sententious as Benjamin 
Franklin, and abounds in proverbs.’”’—Dr. 
Cuyler. 


Gospel Sermons, by Dr. McCosh. $1 50 
The Credentials of Science, by 


NE, WINGED, 6s nccd ceecsckw ees we4 1 75 
The Heath in the Wilderness, 
by Dre. Richard Newton. With 
Memoir and Portrait............ 1 50 
Two Girls Abroad, ed Nellie M. 
ONE, on os cusewnscondae ues ee ae 
From Flax to pnaeedy by 3 Mrs. 
Cee, «25 shaw atewtale dean a 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


* Any of the above sent by mail, Y nsguaal prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 





PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES, 


Notes on §. §. Lessons for 1588. 


The Heretical Literary Trinity, 


The Boston Saturda 
Evening Gazette, in a lead- 
ing editorial under the 
above caption, says, “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” “ John Ward, 
Preacher” and the “ ‘Story 
of an African Farm” con- 
stitute this trinity. One 
book represents “God as 
truth,” another “God as 
love,” and the third “ dis- 
appointed no-Godism.” 


“Here,” it says, “are the problems of our age; ones 
to make men morally strong,and keep the Church at 
the same time inteilectually hone-t; the other is to 
keep the Church strongly and obediently organized, 
and yet elastic enough to contain and make use of 
many minds 

“ The three novels we have mentioned have at least 
done something towards making clear the field of 


battle. and showing with seme accuracy the f 
that will meet upon that field; and the thanks of all 
men who are studying «nd working with these prob. 
lems in mind are due to these three women, who 
have given them light, eve. though they have not 
given all that is needed.” 

The best edition of the “STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM” is the Author’s Handy Library Edition, red 
cloth, price 0 cents, published by ROBERTS 
BROTHERS, Bosto Boston. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


T.Y. CROWELL & C0, 


No. 13 Astor Place, New York. 

VICTOR HUGO'S WORKS, Illustrated Edi- 
tion. Over 600 illustrations. Calendered paper. 
Cloth, gilc top, 15 vols., 12mo, $22.50; hal calf 
extra, $45; half crushed morocco, $52.50; half 
crushed levant, $60. Les Miserables. 5 vols. 
Notre-Dame, 2 vols. Ninety-Three, 2 vols, 
Toilers of the Sea. 2 vols. History ofa 
Crime. 2 vols. By Order of the King. 2 
vols. Volume: in this set sold separately in cloth 
and half calf bindings. 

The above are also furnished in a Poplar Edition, 

6 vols., cloth, $9: or in half calf, 6 vols, $18. 

COUNT TOLSTOIS WORKS, 13 vols., 2mo, 
cloth, $15; half calf, extra, $36. Anna Kare 
nine, Childhood, Boyhood and Youth, 
The Cossacks. The Invaders, Ivan 
Ilyitch, Life. The Long Exile, My Con- 
fession, My Religion. Napoleon and 
the Russian Campaign, Power and Lib- 
erty (I vol.) A Russian Proprietor, Sevas- 
topol, What to Do. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS, 5 vols. 
12mo, cloth, $10; library edition, cloth, gilt top, 
$12; half calf. $20; ** Astor” edi tion, 10 vols., cloth, 
gilt top, $15; half calf, $50. 

FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. By 
Sarah K. Bolton, author of “ Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous,” etc. With Portraitsof Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, 
Sumner, Garfield, and others, A companion bock 
to * Famous American Authors.” 12mo, $1.50. 

THE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. “The Knight 
of Liberty,” by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, author 
of “*Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers,” etc. Fully 
illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUN- 
SEL, Selected and arranged by Anna H. Smith, 
with Introduction by Huntington Smith. Cloth, 
16mo, $1; gilt edge $1.25. 

THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR, A taleof 
lifein the wild woods. By Edward Willett. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25. 

THE CAPTAIN’S DOG. By Louis Enault. 
Translated from the French by Huntington 
Smith. 18 illustrations, 12mo, $1. 

WRECKED ON LABRADOR, 
shipwreck and adventure for boys. 
Stearns 12mo, #1. 

SEVASTOPOL, By Count Lyof N. Tolstof. Au 
thorized translation from the Russian, by Miss 

{[sabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1. 

‘ THE COSSACKS: A Tale of the Caucasus. 
By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Authorized transla- 
tion from the Russian, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
12mo, #1. 

FAMILY HAPPINESS. By Count Lyot N. Tol- 
stof. Authorized translation from the Russian, 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, Tic. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF - PIRITSANDH Cre 1s described 
from things heard and seen,by EMANUELSW 
BORG. “servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. ” Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by, him 
in the spiritual world in 1757; The Docrine of Life, 
The Sacred scriptures, The New Jerusalem and 1 
Heavenly Doctrine. 2. all, 750 octavo Duges malt 
repaid, for e iscount to the trade 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City. 


Sunday-School Books. 


“The most books for the least 
money.’’ 


Catalogues ard information from 


TIBBALS’ BOCK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street. New York. 





A story of 
By W.& 

















AOFF’S BUREAU of g~ DVERTISING. 
£ st Service. Send for estimates 
180 Nassau Sires, New Yorke 





A 1) Y In every town to sell our fine 
LAD Yaotiiiy Bo0Ks'% GAMES 
Nothing like them in the market. Attractive 
ey: a and Saleable. 
You , AG Make Money 
Nowis = time to doit. Terms to Agents the best. 


Send for circulars and see. TED 
Transportation charges 





repaid, so distance is no hinderance. Address 
ICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct., 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 22 Broadway, N.Y: 


The Best 


Do itAtOnce! tm Pm 


in America: 


Send your address on a Postal Card, to 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila.s 
Penna., and get a Sample Copy Free. 
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“WAEMILLAN & C1. 


New Books. 





By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


EDINBURGH. 


Picturesque Notes. 
BY 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of “An Inland Voyage,” “‘ Treasure 
Island,’ etc. New Edition. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.25. 
A New Book by the author of ‘ Bible 
Teachings in Nature,” etc., etc. 


ROMAN MOSAICS 


Studies on Rome and its Neighbor- 
hood. 


BY 
HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., 


. . *; 
Author of 
“Bible Teachings in Nature,” ‘‘The Rivi- 
era,’ etc. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


A pew poem by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE is contained in the October 
number of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, which includes also the open- 
ing chapters of a new story by F. MARION 
CRAWFORD, under the title of ‘Sant’ 
llario.”’ 


Price, 15 cents. Annual Subscription, 


$1.75. 
“This is one of the most refined and interesting of 
the publications of the time.’”’—New York Tribune. 


“In sone respects the * English Illustrated Maga- 
zine ’ is the most refined and the most attractive of 
our family magazines. . . . Jt is beautifully print- 
ed and marvelously cheap.’’— Boston Beacon. 


Commencement ot the New Vol- 
ume. 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


This Day. Price, 15 cents. Annual 
Subscription, $1.75. 


The English 
Illustrated Magazine. 


No. 61. October. 
CONTENTS: 
1, Gerard Dow’s Portrait of Himself. Engraved by 
O. Lacour. 
. Olive. A poem..... Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
. Sant’ llario. Chaps. 1-3....... f. Marion Crawford. 


. John Hoppner and His Time..Walter Armstrong. 
With Illustrations. 


NO CINE, 5 ies a cadcrssckmonteesecas James Baker. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. 


6. The House of the Wolf. Chaps. 1-2. Stanley J 





-~o 


Wey man. 

1, The Morte d’Arthur............ With Illustrations. 
J. Ryland. 

CD MM. sonicacneasncubisesesdecuddacs H. D. Traill. 


Ornamental Friezes, Headings, Initial Letters, etc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 
112 Ath Ave. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
a. P-. ROWELL Co LA" Street. N. V 
BATES, 38 PARK Row. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. AbENT. 
Bencht ont S. MV. PerreNnatty & Co.. AD 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
— E, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


J.CHU RCHCO,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’. AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


























Established 1855. 
1 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





1434 PINE &ST., PHILADE 5 

prone WADEMOISELLE BONA META. 

Sept. 6th. ‘Thorough Course in English and French. 
OUNT HOLLY C (N, 3.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
___ HENRY M. WALRAD (YALE) Principal. 


____ WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


to $x aday, Samples by wig aS 50 FREE. 
Lines not under the h«-rses’ fee rite Brew- 
r ___Ster’s Safety Rein Holaer Co. Holly, Mich, 




















$15 00 50. 00 A MO*STH can be made 
‘oS working for us. Agents 
Bime to th the busi business, Spare ‘moments may profisabty 


also. A ies in towns and cities. 
JOHNSON fer i ain St. Richmond, Va, 





Financial. 


TRUTH IN A NUT SHELL. 


To the question ‘‘ Why should the pres- 
ent protective policy be continued?” asked 
by The Kansas City Times, the Sun of this 
city makes the following exceedingly ap- 
posite reply: 

“To which a sufficient answer is the 
counter interrogation, Why should the pro- 
tective policy be discontinued? The 
United States may not illustrate an ideal 
of happiness equal to the Garden of Eden, 
but they form the richest, most prosperous, 
most sought-for nation onthe globe. Why, 
then, change the system under which the 
greatness of our power andthe bulk of our 
riches have come to us? 

**It is to be observed that the arguments 
against the protective system are purely 
theoretical. They make light of the un- 
paralleled condition of affairs by which 
they are confronted, and build their argu- 
ments on theory only. Yet it would be the 
dictate of wisdom to hold fast to the con- 
dition and let the theories offered by such 
as the Kansas City Times go to thunder, 
just as the sensible boy will refuse to re- 
lease the grip with which he holds the bird 
in his hand, notwithstanding he is tempted 
by the fancied sight of two birds in the 
bush. 

“The Kansas City Times will have to 
evolve more convincing arguments before 
it can hope to see the protective system 
overthrown.”’ 

There it is in the compass of a nut- 
shell. The matter of fact is that the 
country, under ‘‘the present protective 
policy” has prospered in all its indus- 
tries, without any parallel in its ante- 
cedent history, and without parallel in 
the history of the world. Statistics show 
this fact in the enormous increase of the 
nation’s wealth, and in the general thrift 
and comfort of the people. The Free 
Trade doctrinaires, reasoning from ‘‘max- 

s,” say that it ought not to be so, and 
try to make themselves think that it is 
not so. The facts, however, prove the 
reverse of their proposition. 

Why, then, should this policy be dis- 
continued, and give place to the Free 
Trade policy of President Cleveland and 
the Democratic Party? Why not let 
well enough alone, especially when the 
change proposed would be a serious dam- 
age to the whole country, and to no class 
more serious than to those who work for 
wages? The people will do well to pon- 
der these questions before casting their 
votes in theelection of this fall. They 
have not, since the War of the Rebellion, 
had before them a graver question to set- 
tle than the one now pending. 


a. 


THE REPUBLICAN TARIFF BILL. 








THE Finance Committee of the Senate, 
last week, reported to the Senate a tariff 
bill as a substitute for the Mills Bill 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
The reduction of the annual revenue of 
the Government proposed to be. made 
thereby, is estimated as follaws: 

FROM CUSTOMS, 








Chemical products.. oes $272,000 
Earthenware and glassware. iis 276,000 
kd Kacibdndaedneehsebeicteteeens 1,716,000 
Wood and woodenware.......-........ 5,000 
Ts 5 05:0 6:06.0:0:09.0090000000000e0 or garetts 27,756,000 
RE 2) on. canal ew'es wska aahee 2,271,000 
ND oo onc ope ceneaaddtiepon te 2,000,000 
Wines, Hamers, C66..00 .....00...020.06- 95,000 
Cotton manufactures.................. 89,000 
Flax, hemp and jute................... 186,000 
Wool and woolen goods................ 987,000 
I AE OI EI ook. woes eeccccccecece 92,000 
De, MABUEE, BB 6 soe 6 Koss 0sciscss.s 40,000 
IR sisicacansts pet vbgans 4se0® 06006 182,000 
BRE BGO TE. a 56.0 occ 06tie 086008 6,430,090 
Total from customs............... .. $42,297.000 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Repeal of tobacco tax and reduction on 
I a os co ci staewncd tomgesssinaiees $24,871,000 
Repeal of tax on alcohol used in man- 
IA, os cn cedpdeddbes<cnesaae $7,000,000 
Total internal taxes................. $31,371,000 
Estimated aggregate reduction.... $75,668,000 


The general theory on which this bill is 
constructed is very different from that of 
the Mills Bill. The framers of the bill, 
admitting the necessity and wisdom of a 
very considerable reduction of the reve- 
nue, have sought to accomplish this re- 
sult without abandoning the principle of 
protection to our home industries. The 
Mills Bill, on the other hand, is based on 





a 


the theory of a tariff for revenue only, 
without reference to the question of pro- 
tection. 

Both bills are now before the country ; 
and there is not the least prospect that 
either of them will become a Jaw. The 
Senate certainly will not pass the Mills 
Bill; and the House of Representatives 
with equal certainty would nct pass the 
bill just reported to the Senate, even if 
passed by the Senate. The two houses of 
Congress are at a dead-lock on this sub- 
ject. How long the discussion will con- 
tinue in the Senate we cannot tell ; it may 
last up to the time of the election; yet 
there will be no practical legislation on 
the subject at this session of Coogress. 

The people must wait until the next 
session of Congress, and perhaps for the 
session of the Congress elected this fall, 
for legislation revising @ur revenue laws. 
What the revision shall be will depend 
upon the voice of the people at the com- 
ing election. If the Republicans come 
into power we shall have tariff revision 
in consistency with the principles of Pro- 
tection. If, on the other hand, the Demo- 
crats are victorious, then the Free Trade 
theory will be incorporated into our tariff 
laws. This makes the election one of un- 
usual importance. The manufacturing, 
commercial and industrial interests of the 
people are deeply involved in the pending 
issue. Every voter should study the sub- 
ject with care, and so cast his vote as to 
make it tell on the side of American in- 
dustry. We have always believed that it 
is better to have our workshops in this 
country rather than in other countries; 
and this is just what Protection is designed 
to secure, 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


In this issue of THE INDEPENDENT we 
print the quarterly reports of National 
Banks doing business in this city. Their 
examination will repay our readers many 
of whom are holders of New York City 
Bank Stocks. The casual reader will 
learn that the National Banks of this city 
are certainly the soundest, safest and 
ablest managed of any similar institu- 
tions in the country. 

Attention is called to the following 
summary of the important items taken 
from their statements: 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


a ee ne #29, 149.053 
I Ee cvcdccctectcsceevias 5,000,000 
I Cn ncbieatiebeeecosnnate 1,372.000 
Undivided profits. ............0.. 329,216 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
I, one ss esnsececcsanihes = = 175 
Cr ncccrcncvecceshncsts 000,000 
PIE occ cscccccessene EE te LO 000 
Undivided protits......cscevcsccses 561,373 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
I og. a:0.00 x0 vier iseteseseen $3,525,828 
aa Seer 250,000 
cick pike exsekee seen kas wees 250,000 
Undivided profits..............06. 112,424 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PTO Oe $32,923,133 
CI  6sa.6.00s500c0ncenciee 300.000 
IE cas ciebsdevecs chetcdeasre 5,000,000 
Undivided profits.........ccccces 649,616 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


iin sc 505 4 Sdsdocee anaes $10,384,681 
NS AG re TEPC peer , 000.000 
CECI cot vacndatessdeceel 200,000 
Undivided profits............ ses 95,297 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
553 os dieides can encentin 32,093.185 
Capital St0ck.......ccccsccccecvecss 250,000 
RN 5a Vind dans ooansaraeoun 5u.000 
Undivided profits ................ 80,957 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Fg ce nciuectuvedeeed bs 64 $36.253,967 
CN BI 5056: 6.5:05544hateccens 3,200,000 
IN is 3a os pe eyeek den ceepees 640,000 


Undivided profits................ 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ N 


791,376 


ATIONAL BANK. 


PINE divs aa oo v0 bheestetectace yoyo 
Capitai stock. ............ Sgiaetaia 1.500.000 
RE er Eee 8,000,000 
Undivided protits................ 1,161,882 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
I pi dc Jo <8 ig et 0%> a00 doe $4,626,804 
CERT BOGE sc 5.000% 5.00'0-00:00549 50 500.000 
SD. ccgin dese 06 C40 eee eebanete 100,000 
Un ivided ep tckseresieves> 174,602 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 
DER, Fin 5s cocenseasscncezess 
Capital stock........cscccceceesecs 
SUPPIAB, 0 0 s.cvs0cce. ace ‘ A 





Undivided profits 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources. ...... SI ae See Fe Ce FR! $12 158.197 
Capital st0ek .o0-.o.ccqneisccaceeese 1,000,000 
— OE IP TP REN ENS FA 500,000 

vided pe OER SP 38,620 





erat a EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





Tape Ecg es sececece eos $5,447,961 
000 
20.000 
124,955 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
RGROUPOOR. 5 360s 5 0sn8 c¥NcceNenrewen $16,518,080 
a Pee ee 1,500,000 
“a ~ Mas Sinn ong go's sata Pets Sane 500.000 
Un AViGOd Proms... 6. sessseckee 343,272 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


IID « ndicic's 0 cincctu ce bhentas $2,959,861 
Capital stock. <...0 ce sceccscseeese 300.000 
SII 03506 56d e eaeee birseinietine 250,000 
Undivided profits..............00. 43,465 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
ROO oi ano 6 05000 Kane bean $4,425,374 
PT err en 600,000 
ame mer SS eewb done ha eee eae Ph eee el 120,000 
Undivided profits...............0 264,598 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


RRGORIOOE dove tp reve veksoscett te $29,953,198 
ee Earn 2,000,000 
RP 5600's dan sh éeiesaaa Ve 1,400,000 
Undivided profits................. 336,241 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


OOOO, 55.5 =v an.da +0 ccuen bee ee $2,408,691 
COMERS GODOE ois vi 6s0s: sedcctesntu 300,000 
rrr ee 60.000 
Undivided profits...............0. 63,223 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
LR pe Lae. oe Py 6.103,164 
CORUNGGL GEOG oc 2 sonpscessassewhe 1,000,000 
Re eres? .000 
Undivided profits................ 138,557 
SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ee ree apa riety $2,602,107 
ee Serer rte vee 200,000 
a rae a 40,000 
Undivided profits................ 34,544 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
RIN. 545 20c00dsipuncebiaieeel $8.587.435 
CRIES DOUG: 6060s caktcwesiwcnden 1,000,000 
SPR 03: scshee sd n0crcsese tenia 180,000 
UE VEs TEIN 0 coveascssnvesans +738 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
ee babes Caak can $4,397,491 
ee Ee en 1,000,000 
PP bicdedds yo csccastecetciiea 200,000 
Undivided profits...........-se.es 42,696 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, 
DOOROO 06.5 okn0044iesis ivaeckuus 36,231,771 
UMRRIGE SEOOK 600 sive csdeccens nets 500,000 
TIED sins cae Anta pcedecce pain 500,000 
Undivided profits...........-.e0. ° 1,233 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE large purchases of bonds that have 
been made by the Government during the 
week, has had a beneficial influence upon 
the local money market in relieving it 
from the hardening tendencies that were 
being felt through the increased demand 
that was realized for funds. The needs 
of the business man is distinctly visible 
in the improved call for money, and the 
action of the Government was quite 
opportune in preventing the manipula- 
tion of the market to higher prices which 
probably at this time of the year would 
deter the development of enterprises 
requiring large amounts of money. 
Throughout the week the market has 
ruled easier than heretofore, and the 
offerings that have been made are in 
excess of the demands of _ bor- 
rowers, resulting in the current 
rates of interest dropping to luwer figures. 
An active demand has been realized from 
all quarters, and large shipments of cur- 
rency have been made to the interior to 
meet the requirements of moving the 
crops. There is no fear of disturbance 
felt in financial circles as long as the pres- 
ent policy of the Government is in vogue, 
as it tends to strengthen confidence in the 
future prosperity of the business interests 
of the country and encourage the invest- 
ment of capital in our institutions, Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 2@2} per 
cent., and time loans are quoted quiet at 
4@5 per cent. Commercial paper quiet 
but firm. First-class bills with sixty or 
ninety days to run have been taken at 4% 
@5} per cent. discount, four months at 5 
@54, and good single-named paper at 54 
@6}. 

STOCK MARKET. 

Altho the stock market has yielded to 
the pressure brought by the bear element, 
there is a strong undercurrent that makes 
itself felt in preventing any radical reac- 
tion that would be likely to result disas- 
trously. The railroad situation is very 
favorable to a strong market, as there has 
been a gradual elimination of the difficul- 
ties caused by the “ cut-rate” differences, 
with a growing traffic in the moving of 
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crops that will last for the next six 
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months with profit to all the lines. This 
outlook gives confidence to holders of 
stock,and enables them to resist the at- 
tacks of the bear traders and sustain val- 
ues. Toward the latter part of the week 
the tendency was toward firmer prices, 
and a gain was noticeable in all the active 
stocks, notwithstanding the slight scare 
caused by the reports from Chicago in 
regard to the labor troubles. The general 
trading on the market is not active, ow- 
ing to the strong position of holders. 
U. S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds 
‘*woke up” during the week, and more 
activity was observable than for some 
time. The cause was attributable to the 
refusal of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase the large offering of 4s at 
129, and taking only 44s, thus indicating 
a disposition to apply the surplus to the 
redemption of the loans that mature ear- 
liest. The following are the closing quo- 


tations for the week : 
Bid. Asked, 


436s. 1891. Registered..... ............. 10844 18% 
(4s. 1891. Coupon.... ..  -... 2.2.2... 19814 10834 
Ce ee, MOOOETOS . o.. ccc ccccce sccccesce 12734 127% 
Se EL io cocccccccctepecese os 12734 127% 
Currency ts. 1895.......... dinitied ssecee 
Ourrency 4s. 1896....... .....-+0 12844 
Currency €0. IT... cccce c-ccccccces 126% 
SO Gh, WEBB. oc ccc ceccccccccccce 128% 
Currency 66, 1809............. iowa cee 


BANK STATEMENT. 
The weekly statement of the New York 


City Associated Banks, issued last week, 


showed a decrease in surplus reserve of | 


$1,102,950. The banks now hold $10,314,- 
550 in excess of the legal requirements. Tne 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $1,606,800, an increase in specie 
of $147,100, a decrease in legal tenders of 


. . . ~ | 
$823,300, an increase in deposits of $1,- | 
707,000, and an increase in circulation of | 


$1,400, 
BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations | 


on Bank Stocks: 
















Bid. Asked. me. Asked 
America..........172 — (Mechanics’..... Ww 
American Ex 143 |Mercantile... i - 

bury l’ark 108 |Merchants’..... 140 142 
owery Nat — |Merchants’ Ex...118 122 
Butch’s & Dro 5 10 |Market & fulton.li2 - 
Broad way - |Mech’s & Trad’s..155 
ASC...... - [Metropolis ° 15 
Commerce.... 1°75 |Metropolis.. - 
Corn panange. 21 —- |Nassau..... 157 
Chemical... 3500 3900 |New York.. 235 
Central Nat’l.... idl — |Ninth Nati.. KS 
Continentas... 129 [North America. 155 
a eeeeeeoes — North River.....148 
Chatham — |New York Co... 4 - 
Cituzens’ . 150 |N. Y. Nat’]Ex...120 125 
East River....... — |Oriental......... 209 
Eleventh Warc - |Pacific sath cease le 
ret Nat’l..... |Phee ome. 128 (182 
‘ourth Nat’! 140 |Park. . M2 «1% 
Fifth Ave...... - | People * jeetebliey 180 - 
Fourteenth’st. - |Republic. - MS M8 
German Amer’n. 14 - |Shoe & Leather. — 10 
Gallatin 230 — /Seaboard Nat’!. .120 - 
Germania — |Second Nat’l.....2.0 — 
Garfield. - |Seventh Nav’l....12 — 
— State of N'’wY'rk — 





Bano 210 |St. Nichoias...... — 
Hudson. River.. “i — |Tradesmen’s..... - 
irvine. 's & Trad’s. 50 365 |Third Nat'l...... 

nae ~ - 


SOE ccoce 1574 
athter Man’f.. 20 — |Unit’dstates%at.25 
Manhattan.......160 165 | WestSide Bank.2n0 
Madison Square.100 105 Western Nat'l. 94 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


om eee 
2 


11 


al 


The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and a shade lower. The posted rate for 
demand sterling was reduced to $488} on 
Friday, but the 60-day rate remained un- 
changed at $4.84}. There was a ship- 
ment of $500,000 in gold. On Saturday 


actual business was done at $1.83% for | 


60-day bills, $4.87% @ $4.88 for demand, 
$4.88} @ 4.88% for cable transfers, and 


$4.82 @ $4.82} for commercial bills. 
Continental was quiet. Francs were 
quoted at 5.234 @ 5.234 for long and 


5.20§ @%.20 for short; Reichsmarks at 94 
and 95%, and Guilders at 40 @ 404 and 40} 
@ 408. 











UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stecks and bonds listed on the New 
Exchange bought and s+!d on commission for cash. 


Beposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 
bends and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 


Lists of investment 
sonally at our offize or by mail. 
° 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEw ¥ORK. 





Banking House 0, of 
HENRY CL Ews & CO., 
13 and 15 5 pond Bs- ew ¥ ork: 


_ aD * ~* 
N Rehanaces oc 
pate at glen ge 


wrens 


rece Traa 


TED af SANYO HE te 


ENT OK ON MARGIN. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


LLOWEDON | 


York Stock 


Prod ac “w t otten and Coffee 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain fad a testen, jae Ae Continent, Austra- 


Issie Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
Sarwar. THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWK, “SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia) Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
15 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 





TEXAS LOANS AT BIGHT PER CENT, 





Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
years in Lorning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 


Texas, Absolute Securitu. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay $S per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
E. B. CHAND! ER, 


San 1 ntonio, Texas. 
Reference by permission to The Christiun Union or 
* The Independent,”’ New York City. 


NEW ENGLAND ~ 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $360,000. 
Paid up Capital, $81,200. 


Real 








Offers First Mortgage 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investers, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


CARNSWORTH WOAN 


Estate Guaranteed 





st iG Lois BY 


Perfeet title, 





mun ity, 2a 3 payment, 
iable re quire me nts. ( ol- 


satire 02 aAaiaieTL 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT. 


If yeu desire te open one or to make any change we 
shall be pleased to confer with you. We transact any 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
on Time Deposits; issue Drafts on the Principal 
European Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travelers. 

If you wish to in- 

vest we shall »e glad 

to offer you geod 

tc ity, County, oon, 

R. R. BONDS and other safe securities. ‘Call or 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 
great advantage in purchasing the best securities, 


S-A‘ KEAN6E BANKERS 


CHICHGO succ's'asTo PRESTON KEANECO, 
N. Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadway. 


ASLChioolm & Co 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


absolute § 








1 Buoapway, NEw York. 
RAILROAD | MINING 
STOCKS, STOCKS, | OIL, 


and all other Securities that are dealt in o 

York, San Francisco, Philadelphia or a 

changes, bought and sold for cash or en margin, 

Loans made on Railroad and Mining Stocks at low 

rates of interest. Interest [ace on deposits, 
cmmemree 1876.} Weemy' Circular free, 


ARVISS(ONKLI 
WS Gita 


PAID-UP df APITAL AND se arnen sl. 40,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mort ages wIT4, 6 Per Cent 
Interest. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, ALD ry. 
Eastern Office, 2439 Broadway. New York. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


_¥ntrance through the Bank. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six perceot,and seven per cent, |nterest 
paya le semi-annually. Secured by First Mortgages 
on well improved farms in Dbickinsen County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
amount of ‘he loan. Fourteen years’ experience id 
pose loans without a sinele loss to lenders. In- 

rest payable at Bank of yo ifdesired Ad- 
dress, ‘I fHOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mertgage Loeansand Investments, 


Oorrespondence Invited. 








%, KANSAS FARM p 
LOANS. 


Best of security; 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned; not a dollar of interest or principa 
lost to investors ; best of reference all through the 
East. Send to the 


§.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 


for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
sas and Kansas mortgages. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiavec by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Evomes | payenent of ta and Interest Coupons 

emitted to lend Or, witnout ¢ charge. 
west 1. OC TATION INTHE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


and One-half the 

Profits on 
Guaranteed Investment Contracts 
WE invest money iv Keal Estate and give contracts 


whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good ~— 
ean be realized, We agree to return tu you th 
principal, 5 percent. interest, and one-hatf of all sedis 
abeve that. Mor our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the projit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize tor our ciients a handsome profit. 
Send for Investmeut Contraet and references. 


Richardson Day & €o. Duluth Minn. 
SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on all points * the 
Northwest, and remitted for on — of paymen 


H. G. “alr WY. RNC 
F. A. CHAMBERS AY 
PER 











¥ KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
ASHI 
RY HARRISON. ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm Petene ee gt Beads to Net? to 
S per ct, Title guarante Title Insurance 
Smull or large sums invested 

Municipal, Ceunty, Water gierks and 

ailway Bends ee han 

Cc. C. GARLAND & CO., B: ers, 
TEN, i Is, BRE 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guarantzed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. oJ THacuer, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Presi. 
G. KE. GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
ence, Kansas, Geneeat _Manager. 
F M. PeRKIns, ist Pice-Pres. B. BOLL, 2d Vice- Pres. 
>, E. EMERY, Auditor. ‘ie PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 


ALBANY,.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co.,Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
; PRATT, Manager. 








“tone 


1028. 4th St., PHTLADA., PA. FRANK SKINWER Mor, 
Write for full infermation 
L. H. PERKINS, Sacretary. Lavrer*e, Kansas, 


Cc. & R. M. HUNTER, 


Real Estate, 

AND 

MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ank, Duluth. 





Corres 
change 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
ey by the Western + gna Trust Company. 

ash Capital and Surplus, $350 

This Ssupany was ak 5 - “4 "1883, by its present 
managers, W ae ppeeeneny conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
which secures the payment ef the mortgage, was care- 
fully examined by our representative betore we 
made the loan. 

For ful) infermation and Peterences apply to 

Vv - *cDO President, 

Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office = 2 Wall St., N.Y 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 8500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and pee 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the 
ny, secured by First blortgages held by estes. n- 
terest nezable atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. Xo better securities offered investors. Best of 
Easter L and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
ry B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. ©. WEBSTER, Treas. 

. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. C, P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


~ Bx and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street. N. ¥ 

















— ..... ENT 
] | SOLID me 
annum firet mort 
Beal Estate. Loans iy approved by Tacema 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
WAST AND WBST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4LLEN ©. MASOK, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





gages on productive 





United States Trust Co, 3 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS, - 


Ps compan ve le ~~ A depen 
ocourt, an autho to rs Ay ‘guarding 
trustee. a 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdra: after 

five days’ cotios, and will be entitled to interear 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of tes, and 

females unaccustomed to the transaction of bu 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wit 

find this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Geo. HENRY W4RREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY Bown, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 





WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL *. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wma. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 


JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
I8sAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 


S. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 





Net ou improved inside property from one 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% to five years. Information and references 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, ¢ Col. 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 
6% $50,000 to 100,000. 6% 


in denominations of $100 to 85°0, duein 
10-15 years, interest and princi- 
pal payablein New York City. 


_ The same bonds that the State of Karsas takes at 
r cent. and par, only 6 per cent. of assessea v lua- 
tion which is of true valuation; first lien on all 
property, irrespective of individual mortgaves; ab- 
solutely perfect and approved by the State ; especial], 
adspted to the wants of Trustees, Church es, Col- 
Price to net 5% per cent. 
STERN OFFIC 


NESS COUNTY BANK OF KANSAS, 


40 Water Street, Boston, 


Stock Subscription. 


Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm, 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, Iowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each of the stock of said company. 

Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paidin. Itis 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 

We refer to the following citizens of Des Moines, Ia. 

MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 

THOS. MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J. A. SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUS SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Bankers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


WM. H. McCONAUGHY, Trustee, 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Counts? J Property , Bought, 
Exchanged 
State, citys Ly gee School Bonds 
an 
Money Invested.—S and 10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promptly. 
References: Ali the City Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investmen al 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth re 
estate. e can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you to visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects or Duluth, write or 
call and see 

Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Fargusson Building, 

Minn, 


MoIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 
DES VES COLORADO, 


’ 
oa Generai Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Morteage we os et are absolutely safe and pay 

‘GH NT, Interest Semi-Anna- 
ally, All A otal taken as security is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment sé- 
curities for non-residents a speciait Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invi 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, Mew Yeet, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Got 


E.S.N ORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 





leges and reas 7 











Duluth, 











% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORT@AGES 
vrox IMPR 


OVED 


FARMS AND | CITY PROPERTY 
IN EANSAS 

Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 

interest semi-annually, Cele 

Seted remiteed free of cast. 







AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO LNVEST } Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. oa 
Pioneer Kan. regh vitor 


profitable 


wees pumrons et 


0 









+ ork. ae 
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oy atte —emeeeSoooccr 


weooecocuoruzZzacszo 


lit) et |_|.) | ee ee eT an 
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“October 18, 1888.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(1349) 31 





‘arms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


ist just issued for Free Distribution. 
New Price te Fane Farms in the State fully «e- 
Over A fine omened © County Map of Michigan 
;0cents in stamps. 
> ea \ neha to correspond with a few capitalists 
h a view to loaning money on farm security in 
iebigan. Best of references furnished. 
M! GEO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(c. C. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


t Security. Gocd rates. Best of References. 
qwelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
Please sene for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
one Whe BLE MORTGAGE 








” Shady rapes: $1, goo, "500 
0S BROADWAY, New ¥ ork 


Rueet ror 1 THE Qaspirier or Ths 








NE\ YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
lew York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, Oc. ober 4th, 1888 


RESUURCES n 
Ne, RTS ; 01,181,485 59 
Overdratts, secured and unsecure’...... 138 83 





7,3. boads to scCure circulation... 
Mher stocks, bonds and mortgages. 
jue from other national banks...... 
Jue from state banks and bankers.. 
teal estate, furniture and — eens 
wrrent expenses and taxes paid.. 
































nna i nedibenievecsece 
ey and other cash items............ 41, 3 65 
Exchanges for be = ing-house. ‘ al 246 36 
Bilis of Other banks.... ........---.00000 50,034 U0 
Fractional paper erste nickels and 
Bs, cccvocesccccclecccccesceocesececece 2,446 €6 
Aten entierustacetonsoeconsens ee 215,377 50 
BEGOREST ROCCE. .0000-ccccccecccccscoe 118,973 00 
Kaemption fund with United States a 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 10,125 00 
i ingcededredebesveendieimb bade Seene ~ $2,408,690 72 
LiABILITIES, 
Capital mock, PR aceiees edieccscéexeen sa0,008 2 
Surplus fund.......... P 00 
NS rE ere oY 
National bank notes outstanding. 202,500 00 


EE Mv ccccncectePecceccces vce “ 88 UG 
Individual deposit subject to check.... 








mand certificates of deposit $4,272 U1 
Certified checks. ...........s.cccceee ae 45 884 35 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 7,248 39 
Due to other national baiks............. 18,349 97 
Duetostate banks and bankers......... 125,457 "4 





TM, catcenpenacocoergnoceevenedcecsnce $2,408,690 72 
pyate or New YorE, COUNTY OF NEW \ ORK, 88.: 

. B. OUTCALT. cashier of the above-n+med 
make ‘do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my mnowtetne ay belief. 

Cc. B. OUTCAL?, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to babies an this 9th day of 
tober, 1x88. OUN E. TILTON, 
Notary Pubiic, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New Vork county. 


Currect- Attest: 
WM. J. MERRALL, } 
Dd. H. ALBRO, 


Directors. 
B. HALSTEAD. 





EPORT OF res KEN DITION OF THE 

NATIONAL CITI 3ANK, at New York, 

im the State of New York, (A . > close of business. 
October 4th, 1888: 



























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........++-s+seeseeee 2,617,321 72 
ty securea and unsecured... ... §,685 51 
to secure circulation......... ° 50,000 00 
Other stocks. bonds and para... ode 101,800 Gu 
Due from other national banks....... aes 272,502 19 
Due from state banks and ‘bankers. se 54.458 12 
SR eam 274.000 00 
rent expenses and taxes paid.. 20,99 77 
ecks and other cash items..... 90,284 39 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. nat 245,754 78 
Bills of Other banks...............:.sss0000s 3,300 00 
—' 4l paper currency, nickels and 
mts..... ° 548 32 
Specie I ae 496,645 70 
Legai-tender n 193,603 00 
U. - “certificates 0 of deposit for legal ten- 
peencecesce coccsceccces® ccccccesosccees 60,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
per cent. of circulation).......... .. ... 2,250 00 
Ph cdvekbnenihatadvueepatinicne shtentes ~ $4 25, 874 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital tock i chisdghesbuavevchdocken $600,000 00 
Surplus fund......... an 120,000 00 
Undivided — TE netennennconsonnince ee 264.598 49 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 45,000 Ou 
state bank-notes outstandiug...... ae ame 00 
Dividends unpaid..............scee-008 * 1,523 36 
individual deposits subject A eneee. aus s be 
Demand certificates of deposi 
Certitied checks 





Cashier’s checks outstanding... 
Due toother national banks.... 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 
Suspense account............0.0+0. 


Ey eae $4,425,574 10 
STATE or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, D.@. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 

oe solemnly swear that the above statement is 

true to the best of my anowsene and belief. 

D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to Solses me this sth aay of 

October, 188s. Wm. V. A. Po 





Notary Public. 


THOS, J. Davis 
S. R. LESHER 
EDWAKD SC Hew, j 


EPORT OF THE ¢ ONPITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK NK, New York City, at 
Close of business Uc Pa 4th, 1883: 
nn ES. 
Loans and discounts A 
Overdra: tts. 


Correct—Attest: 


Directors. 








$18,400,634 71 
6.055 44 


United States bonds to secure oe ° 
Other stocks, bonds, €tC..........+.ssesec+s 633,198 30 

from other nationai banks....-... ... 2,096,949 98 
Due from state and private banks and 

















hii catacnanatiinded hvaccisdaccscab 542,221 42 
Realestate banking-heuse. 750,000 UO 
Other real estate............. 76,118 13 

ome 19 98 
Checks 10.455 65 
Exch anges f 1,497,832 44 

9 i 

Brac aut = 
Deettiasas: 
Due trom u ‘S$: Treasurer 

SN ee eee camara 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock..........0....++ 
Surplus 


Undivided profits. 

Dividends te id. 

Ddividual de posts subject to check 

Demand = ontee of deposit...... 
ec 





218,00 82 
$29,953, 198 31 
Lae W YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3 
pao. s. HICKOR, Cashier of the National Park 
ane N. Y. City, do solemnly swear that; the above 
anteict is true, to the best of my pred 





Vv. ‘MUMFORD MOORE 
EBEN K. WRIGHT 


Directo 
FREDERIC A, POTTS es 











RPORt. or. THE PSN PIT ION OF THE 
MPORTE AND ADERS’ aE ag “OS 
ANE OF NEW YoRK, at Tow York, in the 
of New York, at the close of business on the ae an 
of October 1888. 








RESOURCES. 
ONS GNA GISCOUNT.. 22.6006 cceccescerccece 404,887 32 
Overdralts.......ceccceeseeeeees eee _ 3 
S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages... 4.500 00 
Due frem other national banks............ 695,219 U7 
Due from state and private banks and 
i Rnschobeststcccncdbscsbeuscesdessices 68.889 47 
Banking-house ecccccescesccccocosecs 200.000 
Current Expenses and taxes paid........ 127,571 61 
Checks and other cash items.............+ 187.474 39 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 1,988.527 89 
Bills of other banks............-++ssee+ee0+: 388,828 09 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ancnc conpecesicvascccpesessceseesesese 80 00 
Specie, viz 
LO Sea $195,000 00 
Gold sreqeury certificates... 4 7900) 000 00 
SE Mca hinsdcesess sade 3.500 v—- 4,708,800 00 
gal- a BORER. « 00cnccescctogcdegesscne 395,217 U0 
U. S. certificates of deposit for legal- 
ert 500,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 5s. Treas- . 
urer ( 5‘per cent. on circulation)......... 2.250 00 
Due from United States Treasurer........ 5,000 00 





ine 00 






Dividends unpaid. 
Indiv _— deposits 

Sh cn cnscacavecetencencetst $10 
505,449 50 
500,751 88 


$21,681 88— 11, 781, 667 10 


Certitied checks 
eer" s checks outstand- 












ng 
Due to other national bank 
Due to state and private ba 
Gh coe. sencencctauingeseseessséoceueseesones 


TT $31, 128,2-0 15 
STATE OF NEW_ YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88. 
1, ED WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the import- 
ers’ and Traders’ National ‘Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my ckngwenee and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 
Sworn to and Rat before me this 6tb day of 
October, 1888. Louis Gaunnut 
Notary Public, Co. of N. 
Correct—Attest : 


E. H. PERKINS, Jx., 
R. W. ON dee Directors. 
JULIUS CATLIN 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, at New 

York, in the state of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, October 4th, 1858. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .........-+-s+seeeeeeee $3,080,997 14 
COVOTGFARES. 00 00000. -coccccccccccccccess - 4,U18 Lo 
U. 85. bonds to secure circulation. os 5u,000 00 
U.S. bends to secure de OSIIS............. 600,000 00 
Otner stocks, bonds and mortgages.. 355,095 89 
ROE GENE BOOM cctinccccccvesovcresesse cocce 15, 1U5 86 
Due from other nationai banks............ 899,702 77 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 14,942 96 
keal estate, furniture and fixtures....... 5.005 91 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 1.6 48 
PRRIITIIRS BREE. cocccccocscccsssccessscsscces 72,584 08 


Checks und other cash items.. $57,370 94 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. doll 62 
Bilis of other banks............. 5,000 00 
Fractional aper currency. 

nickels and cents. 






Specie,. 
Legal-tender not 





Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 









(5 per cent. of circulation) __ 220 00 
Bae veicdcccccccéccsescses "$6,231, 31,771 45 
LIABILITIES. fl 
Capital mock BONER, ccanarrecocevecdecssste $500,000 00 
Surplus fund........ ove 500,000 00 
Gucivided profits . 1,252 78 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding. 35,000 UO 
Dividends unpaid ..........cccsesecccsecees 740 
individual deposits subject to 
Ree $859,024 26 
Guaranteed account, accepted 
Gia - «, wadecssonsiectanpes 183,018 97 
Cashier’ 's checks omens. 2,018 28 
United States deposits........ 660,000 OU 
Due to other national banks. 2,314,516 44 
Due to state banks and bank- 
(Geicctaccseustctavdtnedsgucethe 1,185,620 72 
-——_——_ 5,184,798 61 


ET ink cgi h wid aad neh nathedinn baie $6,231, 771 45 45 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

E. G, SHERMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my know otne and belief. 

E. SHERMAN, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to sedans me this 8th day. of 


October, 1888. 
JNO. J. MCAULIFF, Notary Public. 
N. Y¥.Co., No.5 
Correct—Attest: 
L. C. MURRAY, 


Ww.T. PEARSALL. 
CYRUS W. FIELD 


Directors. 





EPORT OF tah a CONDITION, OF THE 

THIKD NATIO of the City of New 

York, at New York, - Ahe Tate of New York, at the 
close of business, Ocereer. 4th, 1588: 









JURCES. 
Loans and discounts............++++ gateces + $4,978,783 60 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 284 35 
United states bonds to secure won 50,000 Oe 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages.. 206.891 98 
Due from other national banks........ ° 896,273 53 
Due from state banks and bankers... .. 23,825 44 
Real estate eee 8,391 18 
Cudrent expenses and taxes paid.. 27,085 53 
Premiums paid 3,705 25 


Checks and other cash items.. $369 7) 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,273,874 47 
Bills of other banks............ 7,214 00 
Fractional paper Ceeney, 
wees and cents.. 46 79 
- 1,455,478 00 
+ 148,000 00 





Ore 

Legal-tender notes..,. 
———————_ 2,886,982 66 

Redemption fund With U. 8. Treasurer (5 








per cent. of circulation)............+0++. 2,250 00 
a ee $8,587,434 82 
—egeremininrens 
9 aptal oct paid in 
lus fu ee 

C n vided — na 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 45, 
Individual deposits subject 

CP CRBOK..cccceee 00 cecccccce $2,084,253 82 
Demand certificates of de- 

DOME. cocgccccecces’ sesecceccs 41,440 67 
Certified checks.............+ 288,078 99 
Cashier’s checks onan 

Pir ctddsakessttespneparditee 100,219 75 





— 2,464,293 28 
Due to other national banks 4,133,095 23 
Due to state banks and bank- 
QE. cccccccesdsbsecccsvaccesee 700,313 10 


— 4,883,408 33 


ete... n0csctensnceteseshebegeddtumeneten . 88,5 587.48 434 £2 &2 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
I, G. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the veg of my oTeerens and belief. 
. L, HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and aaah ‘to Ls me this Iith day of 
October, 1888. EUGENE DELMAR, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Connect Asters, 
EORGE A. MORRISON 
Cc Bakes LANIER, 
H. A. V. POST. 


; Directors, 





GUARANTEED RAGES 7% 
7% URE BO 
TEXAS LOAN AGEN oY, “carsicana, 
Capital fully paid $800,000, | Surplus 4,- 
90 16 years’ experience. Not a doNar lest. 
NVESTO 
If strength and safety in investments have mode 
with ree we invite you to examme carefully our m 
of doing business and the securities we offer. 
loans are made on lands of om fertility at eioatee 
it ‘yinetees and _ iaterest Y of ait Toans pag ab ie 1 in 
Now ¥ cu ew York Office, | i ay 
RAM 8. ‘DERHILL, 





EPORT OF THE UONDITION OF THE 
R BANK OF NEW at ational Banking Asso- 


Loans and discounts. sees 
Presdratis. . adochve cette ds écvomsanaetsse 
bonds to secure circulation, 4g per 





Keechepedecsecuaneaggocsqngunedisescuses 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages beunes 9,000 U0 
Due from other national banks............ $47,794 OS 
Due — a banks and bankers....... 138,577 68 
TOG) GRBNEO, coccosnccandecgncsesvidecesscccce 250,000 00 
) ~~ Be for _Cemestng- Seuss kdiesabebeus 9,644.6 3 81 
Bills of other bankS...........+0-seceeeeees 65,504 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and i 
Gp honndeeccccaqvecéovens: cnscestéunapese 104 03 
eee ar | 





Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 

















per cent. of Circulation)........+...+++++« 2,250 00 

DORR. . ccccccvccccsspeoanpevssecgcncccoesess $25,687,174 54 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid 1..........cccscccsccces $2,000,000 00 

Surplus fund.......... -- 1,000,000 00 

Undivided profits 561,372 88 

WOW TOPE CAROB...0ccccccseeccccscs 84,' 00 00 


National bank-notes outstanding. See 
EE CIEE nove tedecenebudnatuientste 
Individual deposits subject toc meee . 

Demand oemceire of deposit. 
Certitied checks..............+++ 
Due to other nationai bans... 
Due to other banks and bankers 


1, wo 
Ni, _ Isl 47 
re Bit 





L os IASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
Nations Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
E. S. MASON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 
October, 1388. HANSON C. GIBSON, 
Notary Public, New Youk County. 
Correct— Aa 
CHAS, D. at 
H. LAIDL 


CHAS. M. ¥ RY. 


> { Directors. 





EPORT OF THE © ON prTion oF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, ro the close of busi- 
ness Uctober 4th, 1888 : 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and disCounts............cescesseeees $4,994,785 57 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured........ 141 09 
U.s. bonds tw secure circulation......... 50,U00 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 140,U83 49 
Due from other national banks............ 138,177 64 
Due from state banks and bankers...... BLFS9 23 
BaMKiING-NOUSS,. .000ccsccccvccccsesseces ose 585,000 00 
Other real estate.......+...seeeeerees eee 0u,000 U0 
Current exveuses and taxes paid......... 41,285 14 
Premiums pald.........sccccccccccccccccvece 8,500 00 
Checks and other cash items........ eae 22,795 18 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. pe 2,874,083 SU 
Bills of ether bankS..........---seseeeeseees 6,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

GRID. occccocnsensccccescvesdcevcesee caceene 215 26 
BOOEEE..: _.ccccrce ‘ £81,812 5 






Legal-tender notes. 512,641 00 








Redemption fund with U. 3. I 
per cent. of circulation..............+++e++ 2,250 00 
Data. . cccvccccesccvesescsscccesosccsccees $10,384,680 87 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita! stock paid in 
Surplus fund............ 





Si csnncpcacare -snevsabiegesee 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding.. 
Dividends unpaid SA 
Individual deposits subject to check. 









Demand certificates of deposit ........... 1,282 

BE icnincaitockapentennss’ - « 2,087.185 28 
Cuashier’s checks outs‘anding.. 75%,395 06 
Due to other national banks... .. ++ 2,840,690 47 
Due to »tate banks and bankers............ 666,297 54 


TE, onc bcinnse tenes pri panvgncvewesancnes $10,284,620 87 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.3 
I, ALF RED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this) 3 day of 
October, 1888. EDWIN F. Co 
Notary Public, N. Y. , ay 
Correct—Attest 


nr EDERIC TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM TURNBULL, 
EDMUN D D. RANDOLPH, 


UFOR® OF THE CON (DITION we THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK W YORK, 
in the State of New York, at the Pay a business, 
October 4th, 1888. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and diseounts.. . 


Directors. 








$2, w. 79 93 
2,382 









unsecure 








renee. secured an 2 00 
to secure circulation.. 58.0UU UO 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgage AU2,669 34 
Due from other national banks. 376,871 61 
Due from state banks and bankers 34.783 35 
Real estate. furniture and fixtures 5330 21 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. Xt 4 
Checks and other cash items. 9,153 5 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. ‘i 212-501 12 
DUASEP GE GEGE DET. ccccccces. @-922000 ocvs 18,750 60 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
—_ Deen bd cbencseeecsceteenseee cs ceessepeogee 122,86 
WEG cokisce _ sécvces ° owe 626,806 00 
Logal-tender WAT secvccsccesecsesscecouses 115,236 00 
United eee ol certificate of deposit for 
BRIE CRIN inc 500000 00.0000000600 000808008 116,000 00 
Redemption fand with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............+++ 2,250 60 
DORR. cccccssesscarcecentipenncanssosiseses $4,626,603 96 
Capital stock paid in 500. 00 


Surplus fund 





Undivided pro 

National Bs oe ate outstanding........ 40,7 
TRMOG, GOS. .cccosesccecececcarcsascsccccsscese 6,000 00 
Dividends OS ELE RT a 1,664 00 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 2,993,098 25 
Demand certiticates of deposit. oe RES 7,052 43 
Cortified GROCES,....c.ccsccccceccecsccccecccs 79,087 53 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... eaeeee 8,940 10 
Due to other national banks............... 296, 399. 33 
Due to state banks and bunkers.......... _ $24,297 OL 01 


WOGO. once cccpeccscoesccecescsscosccgecess “34,6: 626,80 803 96 96 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, GEORGE E. SOUPER, Cashier of the above- 
named bank. do solemnly swear that the above 
statement istrue to the bestof my knowledge and 


belief. 
G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betwee me this 9th day of 
October, 1888. FRANCIS W. JUDGE, JR., 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN CASTREE, ) 
CHAS. Ss. BROWN, , Directors. 
HARRY McBRIDE. $ 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
‘TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or lecation of 
loans, as to margin of valae, Msurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 

Equitable Builaing, Boston, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
ust made after examining Twenty counties in 
ansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Hastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


DENVER ixvisrurnts. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
ee and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and yy a4 to re. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 6 yore aly 
safe conservative ‘ns vecganmnan ed. Write 

for Map, Circulars and ferences. 


H, B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 











CHEMICAL NATIONAL BAN 
ew York, in the State of New York, 7 the close of 
business un the 4th day of October, 18s: 
RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts . 
rdrafts 


Rectek OF THE CONDITION N oF Work, 
at 













Secs 232 26 
“yoo 12 





a 
Due from other natioaa 
Due from state and private ban 


Banking-house.. 
Current es pense 
Checks and other eas 
Exchanges for C learing-house 
Bills of other banks.. 

lractional paper eu 


Due trom U.38. Treasurer (other than 5 






cent. redemption DD soo ckconwmnstacetas 14,000 00 
Due trom U. 5. Treasurer for accounts 

collect tor OE GRGNGTIB, oc 0056<0c0e; cncneued’ 50.000 0 00 
Ds cccectcesen 0. 9ctcsdic eabeeeibaeane 


Capital stock paid in 
ED SUNN, ors xn ancn0ns0 concentddanencatie 
onaiv ided profits pedsbees dnadebankounaeeibone 


$20,092,049 11 
Demand certifleates of de- 


OE. cos cvccacccccspacsecncss 71,851 34 
Certified BROOD, scccceeseses 313,618 OL 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
TDs ccccocccanccecseccesces ake 173,258 18 
20,650,°77 # 
Due to other national banks............... 288.062 
Due to state and private banks and 
WRIT: 60 00c0c ccccvenecccses bbsckeeeesaenh 2,028,478 18 
ee $52, ~~ ip 35 


ST Ass og NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 

i. wa. QUIN LAN, Jr., Cashier of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belier. 
WIM. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed —— me this 9th day of 
October, 138s. ERT G. ROBERTS, 
Notary Public New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
JAS. ROOSEVELT, " 
KOMERT GOELET, Directors. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, J 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CiTY Or NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close’ of business on the 4th day of 
Octo ber, loss: 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and Giscounts..........20:-cssssseces $2,558,925 52 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation (par 

Wade), 6 PEP COMM. 0 055c0nccccccncies conch 100,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 245,672 87 
Due frem other national banks........... 290,541 80 
Due from state capes = vee mame and 

bankers...... .. 31,204 97 





Banking house.. . 5,000 OU 

Other real estate 46, aarti ti— 271,725 69 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 13,159 79 
Premium on bonds for circulation. . 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of ee WRB. conc conc dcsdcgusbusrasy 


QUE. ca pocscccccetivgs cdtctesces besneneeth 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin......... 
Gold Treasury certificates... 
Silver coin— 7 $19,200 

fractional, $7,9st.......... 
LAGM-GURERE ROUGE «0.000 000000. 05ndecresisers 

Redemption fund with U. S: Treasurer i 
(net more than 5 per cent. on circula- 

ine ckcnscc0ed sedeSnisentumheanbsohaetiee 4,506 00 


DOORN. oso sé  csincck ove ccesi cnn ccbcanvenntaet $4,597,491 18 




















LIABILITES 
Capital stoek paid in $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund 
Undivided prolits 42,696 28 
Circulating notes received ad 
from Comptrolier........... $90,000 00 
Less amoutt on hand and in 
Treasury for redemption 
er in transit.. 77,500 00 
Dividends unpa 4,708 WW 
Individual depos 
WE-kessitcectbanteghua $1,906,706 25 
Demand certificates of de- 
WP sadnkbcnincescccctancsoet 4,278 34 
Certified checks......-.++-+«- 25,646 98-- 1,988,726 55 
BE TUM. 200 cvcccccccccccccecccsccescesesete 
Due to other national banks...........0.0. 787,561 85 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
Gils = .casveccecequaccehanbcattasaine 858,455 81 
DA. a inis. cacnkiccdces.bonasiokre $4,307,491 18 
eno oF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK 
I, OLIV ER F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 


National Beak of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, and that the schedules on 
back of the report fully and correctly rhe eo the 
true state of the several matters therein con 
sIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Swern to ond subscribed before me ae Le ae of 


October, 1883 JOHN J. 
Notary Public, to Gon 7 Y. 
Certificate tiled in N. Y. Co, 
Correct—Attest: 


EDWARD J. HALL, JR 


AS. E. GRANNISS, M | Seccatinn 
GEO. STARE. § 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at 
business October 4th, 1388: 
RESOURCES. 
LOANS ANA GISCOUNES. 2.200.000 cccccceccccccese $8,752,856 33 




















Gvesdratie, secured and unsecured. 451 03 
- 5. bonds to secure circulation.... 50,000 00 
U: S. bonds to secure deposits. 850.009 00 
U.S. bonds on hand.. 0.750 U0 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 614.570 27 
Due from other national banks.. 1.047.000 Eo 
Due from state banks and banke 62.052 94 
Real estate, Caremnne and fixtures 657.684 16 
es 22.064 18 
Coccesces: of 178,973 22 
$41,242 33 " 
876,096 20 ° 
50,439 00 
Fractional paper curre . 
nickels and cents.......... 195 34 
I 6i'ca0ee ence seuss 
Legal- tender notes. 
Redemptien fund with U. 
S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
nc ch. sséacesgnsise 2,250 00— 4,260,826 80 
Wisc ncnwssidacisnededasnceuahbaseachin $16,518,079 51 
LIABILITIES 
Contal | mock, ee 
Hwy oe Diivascccaceshsovcsses 
iv ided. ee 
National bank- ques outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid.............+..- 
Individual Gapeciis subject 
00 CBI cc cnccccosesoocscces $3,672,728 82 
pos . 184,947 84 
Certified che . 348,799 31 





in. 125,226 73 
United States deposits... 950,000 (0 
Due to other nation 

banks....... 6,785,570 06 


2,067,147 58— 14, ~ 14,112,420 34 
ec cccv ccc eses eves cesscssosecnsese . $16,518,079 51 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YorK CouNTY oF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 








E. L Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ™ o tals “sth day of 
October, 1888. ae 
Notary Public. Kin 
. Certificate filed 
Correct—Attest: 


SORE EkGan, {pirecor, 
8U BR. STO. lls 
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months with profit to all the lines. This 
outlook gives confidence to holders of 
stock,and enables them to resist the at- 
tacks of the bear traders and sustain val- 
ues. Toward the latter part of the week 
the tendency was toward firmer prices, 
and a gain was noticeable in all the active 
stocks, notwithstanding the slight scare 
caused by the reports from Chicago in 
regard to the labor troubles. The general 
trading on the market is not active, ow- 
ing to the strong position of holders. 
U. S. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds 
‘*woke up” during the week, and more 
activity was observable than for some 
time. The cause was attributable to the 
refusal of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase the large offering of 4s at 
129, and taking only 44s, thus indicating 
a disposition to apply the surplus to the 
redemption of the loans that mature ear- 
liest. The following are the closing quo- 


tations for the week : 
Bid. Asked, 


436s. 1891. Registered..... ............- 10844 1834 
44s. 1891. Coupon... eeaeneeved 19844 10834 
Ch Fes SORIBETED .... occ cccccesecceeces 12734 127% 
GB, HUT, GOUPON .0 cccccsccccccnseess c0ltth 127% 
RIE OR, Be. 560000 00c0cen on: cence 121 
Ourrency 4s. 1896....... .....-+0. +1284 
DT MEU sinvcdcee-ccccseneses 126% 
Currency $6, 1898............. aides 12814 
Currency 6s, 1809............. <acewence 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$1,102.950. The banks now hold $10,314,- 
550 in excess of the legal requirements. Tne 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $1,606,800, an increase in specie 
of $147,100, a decrease in legal tenders of 








$823,300, an increase in deposits of $1,- | 
707,000, and an increase in circulation of | 


$1,400, 
BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 

























. Asked, Bid. Asked 
America..........172 — (Mechanics’......170 171 
American Ex. 148 |Mercantile . . ..150 - 

bury l’ark — 8% |Merchants’..... 140 142 
owery Nat — |Merchants’ Ex...118 122 
Butch’s &D 180 |Market & fuiton.|i2 - 
Broadway - |Mech’s& Trad’s..15 
hase..... = | Me tropolitan 
Commerce 17> 6 |Metropolis 
Corn Exchange. -—- |Nassau. 
Chemical........5500 5800 |New York 
Central Nat’l....130 — |Ninth Nat 1:2 
Continenta:......126 129 |North America. .118 
beeeseses _ vorth River.....148 - 
Chatham — |New York Co... .200 - 
Citizens’ soee ° 150 |N. Y. Nat'l Ex...120 125 
East Riv i - |Oriental......... 209 
Eleventh Ward. 0 — |Pacific. .........166 170 
ret Nat’l......2000 — |Pheenix. coceekee 122 
‘ourth Nat’l..... 140 |Park. . Vi2 175 
Fifth Ave....... 90 — |Peoples’......... 180 
Fourteenth’st... .155 Republic.... .. MS U8 
zermee amer'n. a — |Shoe & Leather. — 1:0 
Gallatin — /Seaboara Nat'l. a - 
Germania — {Second Nat’l.....32¢ 
Garfield <a — |Seventh Nav’l....120 — 
Gree 2 — jState of N’wY'rk — i4 
Banov ‘ 210 5 
-145 - Dt 





Hudsoh Fiver... Tradesmen’s..... - 
mp’t’s & Trad’s. 560 365 |Third Nat'l.. 
rving wD 







l 
St. Nichoias......— 1 
1 
! 





‘. = {U BOOM wccce 
atiier Man’f.. 200 — |Unit’dStatestiat.25 
anhattan.......160 1635 | WestSide Bank.200 

Madison Square.1W) 105 Western Nat’l. 94 " 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


11 


! 


The Foreign Exchange market was dull 
and a shade lower. The posted rate for 
demdnd sterling was reduced to $4884 on 
Friday, but the 60-day rate remained un- 
changed at $4.84}. There was a ship- 
ment of $500,000 in gold. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.83% for 
60-day bills, $4.873 @ $4.88 for demand, 
$4.88} @ 4.83% for cable transfers, and 
$4.82 @ $4.824 for commercial bills. 
Continental was quiet. Francs 
quoted at 5.234 @ 5.23, for long and 
5.208 @ 6.20 for short; Reichsmarks at 94 
and 95%, and Guilders at 40 @ 404 and 40} 
@ 408. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stecks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and s+!d on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mall. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
8 Na ASSAU STREET, NEw ¥ORK. 


were 








nking House of 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., | 


138 and 158 Broad d By, New York- 
N York Stock, Prod uce, f otten ang © Coffee 
Biawannre ed None koh8 Pal wate 


EXCHANGES FOR INVESTMENT OKON M 
ACHANGHS FOR INVESTMENT OK ON SARGIN. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRIVADELPEIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ane Ireland, the utinent, Austra- 
and West Ln 


Issie Commertial and Pravelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
Sarweee THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, "SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool, 
United States Government Financia] Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


18 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 





TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


| Se GEA Oe See 

Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
vears in Lowning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

E. B. CHAND! ER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Reference by permission to The Christiun Union or 

* The Independent,”’ New York City, 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Paid up Capital, $81,200. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by tirst mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investers, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 


OAN 
6% pe 87 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul, 
Perfeet title, absolute security, prompt payment, 


> charac ter our invariable requirements, ¢ ‘ol- 
ec 


ctions free. Send = panyphiet with 
forms ond referenees Vhs East and West. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT. 


If yeu desire to open one or to make any change we 
shall be pleased te confer with you. We transact any 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
on Time Deposits; issue Drafts on the Prineipal 
European Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


If you wish to in- 
vest we shall »e glad 
to offer you geod 
fc ity, County, School, 


R. R. BONDS and other safe securities. ‘Call or 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 
great advantage in purchasing the best securities. 


S°A‘ KEANSE BANKERS 
CHICHGO succ’s'asTo PRESTON KEANECO, 
N. Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadway. 


ASChielm &Co 


BANKERS & ,BROKERS, 

1 Buoapway, NEw York. 

RAILROAD | MINING | 

TOCKS 

and all other Securities that are ‘deal It x. = 

York, San Francisco, Philadelphia or Boston Ex- 

changes, bought and sold for cash or on margin, 

Loans made on Railroad and Mining Stocks at low 
rates of interest. Interest allowed on deposits, 

eee re 1876.} Ww —' Circular free, 


NK 
ARVISs: ‘en 


KANSAS CITY, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND eeusen Si. 40,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretar ry. 
Eastern Offic e, 239 Broadway. New York. 























SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


_Entrance through the Bank. 


CHOICE INVESTMEN TS. 


Six percent,and seven per cent, |nterest 
pay able semi-annually. Secured by First lortzages 
on well improved farms in bickinsen County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
amount of ‘he loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 
placing loans without a sinele loss to lenders. In- 

rest payable at Bank of Mortage, ifdesired Ad- 


dress, THOMAS KIRBY, anker, Abilene, Kansas. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mertgage Loansand Investments, 


Correspondence Invited. 








% KANSAS FARM fh 
LOANS. 


Best of security; 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of interest or principa 
lost to investors ; best of reference all through the 
East. Send to the 


8.L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 


for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
sas and Kansas mortgages. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortenge Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 one upward. 
Evomet  payenens of Principal and Interest Coupens 
emitted to lender without charge. 
BEST. TOCATION INTHE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experience. Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis. Winn. 


i and One-half the 
0 Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money iv Keal Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good yore 
ean be realized, We agree to return tu you 
principal, percent. interest, and one-half of all m 
abeve that. Mor our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 

send for Investment Contraet and references. 


Richardson Day & Co. Duluth Minn. 
SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 

Northwest, and remitted for on — of payment. 
H.G. HARRISON. PRESIDEN 
HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 

¥. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASEI: 

PERRY HARRISON. ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm Meoresage Bonds to Net? to 
S per ct, Title guaraute by Title Insurance 
Smull or targe sums invested 
Municipal, Ceunty, Water jrorks and 
ailway Bends constantly on hand 


©. ©. GAREANR, 4 £0,, Rankers 


pS. THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Presi. 
G. W. E. Grirritu, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
F. 

















Lawrence, Kansas, General Manager. 
M. PeRrKins, ist Pice-Pres. B. BOLL, 2d Vice- Pres. 
E. Emery, Auditor. H. PERKINS, Sec: retary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 
ALBANY,N.Y. By B. BULL & Co.,Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E. 
Wall St., N.Y. ‘CITY wo. T. PRartT, Manager. 
HERE $4.N.Y. R.C. COLLIs, Agen 
1028. 4th St., PRILADA., Pa, FRANK SKINVER Mor, 
rite for full infermation. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary. Gavrer*e, Kansas, 


J.C. & R. M. HONTER, 
Real Estate, 


AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
change Bank, Duluth 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
aranteed by the Western Loan and Trust C ‘om pany. 
~ Cogttal and Surplus, $350,000. 
his Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
Ms, who yeeany conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the farm 
which secures the payment of the Lae a was care- 
full ay by our representative betore we 
made the loa 
For ful infermation and references apply to 
V - McDONALD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office No. 2 Wall St., N. ¥ 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital 8500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. n- 
terest payable atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
erk. Xo better securities offered investors. Best of 
} a and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars, 
Jas. B. HEARTW <— eres. E. ©. WEBSTER, Treas. 


Gs and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Properjy 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street. N. VY. 


> 
P. 











C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 











A sovip— —. ...- ENT 
r annum first mort gages on productive 
eal Estate. Loans approved by Tacema 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
WAST AND WsT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4LLEN ©. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 











United States Trust vi 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS, - 


This company is a legal depository for mone 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian 
trustee. « 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


yhien may be made at any time and withdr: after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest fet 
the whole time they may remain with the company 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of bu: 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 


JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LiBBey, 
JOHN CROSBY Brown, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 3S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. Macy, Jp., 
5. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8% Net on improved inside property from one 
(4) 


WILSON G. HuNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL *. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wma. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
IsAAC N. PHELPS, 





tofive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 
6 $50,000 to 100,000. 6% 


in junmieainins of $100 - 85°0O, duein 
10-15 years, interest and princi- 
pal payablein New York City. 


The same bonds that the State of Kansas takes at 
5 per cent. and par, only 6 per cent. of assessea v lua- 
tion which 1s % of true valuation; first lien on all 
property, irrespective of individual mortgaes; ab- 
solutely perfect and approved by the State ; soci 
adapted to the wants of Trustees, Churches, Col- 
leges and Schools. eae to net “6 per cent. 

EASTERN OFFIC 


NESS COUNTY BANK OF KANSAS, 


40 Water Street, Boston, 


Stock Subscription. 


Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, Iowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each of the stock of said company. 

Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paidin. Itig 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 

We refer to the following citizens of Des Moines, Ia. 

MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 

THOS. M{TCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J. A. SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ja. 

GUS SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Bankers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ia. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


WM. H. McCONAUGHY, Trustee. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country Property Bought, 
Sola and Exchanged. 
and School Bonds 











State, Citys, County 
Bought ands 
Money Invested.—S and10 per < cent, Loans 
ted Prom 


References: All the C ty Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth r 
estate. We can sell you aces that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you to visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth ‘andthe future prospects or Duluth, write or 
cali and see 


Cc. E., LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Fargugeen Building. Duluth, 
i nn. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLORADO, 
Do a Generai Banking Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 
In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortga: ‘eh yecns an are absolutely safe and pay 

EiGH ENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
—_ « All eg E.... taken as security is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment #¢- 
curities for non-residents a speciait Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our cus 
mers in New York m exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respoudence inv 2 

e refer toCH NSE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 

or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Col. 


EH.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 

















Of, GUARANTEED, 
FIRST "MORTGAGES 

vrox IMPROVED 
POI a 55 RE 


interest semi-annually, Cele 
Aesed and remiteed free of 










HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST t Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loan Firm 
TOPEKA, sas, 
And ‘ir Jnvestors’ free, 
Se 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [7 
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October 18, 1888.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








(1349) 91 





‘arms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New 0 tate 
Over od A fine nal County Map of Michigan 
seribee 4 for ;0cents in stam 


™ ps. 
ugnisher desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
wen aview to loaning money on farm security in 


t of references furnished. 
Michigan. Best ore SNOV 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich, 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 
(c. G. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Gocd rates. Best of References. 
scsite years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
Please sene for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
cane he BLE veetvetie: =| oor 








Jah easel tee: $1,000,600 
s BROADWAY, New Yor _ 





NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
ew ag in wed crate of New York, at the Close 
business, Oc. ober 
of RESUURCES 
Loans and discounts..................00+ . 
rdratts, secured and unsecure’,..... 
U.s. boads tosccure circulation.... .. 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 
Due from other national banks.... 
Duefrom state banks and bankers.... 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures..... 
rrent expenses and taxes paid........ 
iE cvesdoctessscesbeccccccneve 
ks and other cash items............ 
hanges for Clea: ing-house......... ° 
Bilis ot other banks................sse0e0s 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 


Rit DEPORT 0 Or THE CONDITION OF THE 
at 


$1,181,455 59 
158 83 

















2.446 66 

aid 215,377 50 

ale SY MED occotcceovcccesscceces eo 118,973 00 
emption fund with United States 

Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 10,125 00 

Snacetcnecsqeus coecnccs cetnseces ‘cones $2,408,690 72 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital mocks cuca ddbentadescncs $300,000 00 

OS eee ‘ 6.000 00 

ta ML, 5600c0cccecceeses 63,223 27 

National bank notes outstanding. 202,00 00 

EE re 758 UG 

Individual deposit subject to check. 1,500.972 69 


mand certificates of deposit 





RPSINOd CHECKS. ....cccccscccccccece oe 45 884 35 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. epaeg tae 7,248 9 
Due to other national baiks............. 18.349 97 
Due tostate banks and bankers........ ° 125,457 "4 
Ss couvehect@eennniaevaceesenstoocenes “$2.40 408,690 72 
STATE Or N cow YOrK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, C. B. OUTCALT. cashier of the above-n:med 


bank, do solemnlv swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my ek ry belief. 
. B. CALT?, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn - wabee mie this’ 9th day of 
October, 1x88. Joun E. TILTON, 
Notary Pubiic, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New Vork county. 


Currect-- Attest: 
WM. J. MERRALL, } 
W.H. ALBRO, { Directors. 
D. B. HALSTEAD., 





EPORT OF THE RON DITION OF THE 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 

im the State of New York, A the Close of business. 
October 4th, 1888: 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ..........+.-sesseeeeee 2,617,321 72 
Overdrafts, securea and uusecured.. ... 8,685 51 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... ° 50,900 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages . 101,800 Gu 
Due from other national banks... 272,502 4 

Due from state banks and bankers. 54.408 12 
DL ocose abneeansocecotonces 274.000 UO 
Qarrent expenses and taxes paid.. 20,980 77 
@hecks and other cash items..... 284 39 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 24x, 74 78 


Bilis of other banks...............-.:.+-.. a 3,300 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
nts 






















Specie a 46,645 70 
Legai-tender notes.............-..++..e.+++ 193,608 00 
U.3. certiticates of deposit for legal ten- 
de iMinticchaw: epeeneshened® eenétinescesese 60,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S S, Seeneurer (5 
per cent. of circulation). . pasha na) sie toate 2,250 00 
I diieciatisiicled atta tthialinbit iad biaias Salitacpiitle ~ $4,425,874 10 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid im.............cceceeeeees $600,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 120,000 00 
Undivided profits eee 264,598 49 
National bank- note mending 45,000 Ou 
state bank-notes outstanding. . 5,141 00 
Dividends unpai 1,523 36 
Individual deposits s aa 718 63 
Demand certificates ot deposit 5,700 UO 
Certitied CHOGEB. 2200000000. 18. 725 4 





I, D. c. TEBOU Se ‘cashier of the \Gheve named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
tue to the best of my eee and belief 

C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
= and sworn to ‘Toes me this Sth ad of 
Octobe Wm. V. A. Po 
Notary Public. 
en 
THOS, J ,Davis Ss, " 
Usa Directors. 
EDWARD Sc HELL, j 





EPORT OF AWA ¢ OrpITIOn OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, = 
the close of business Uc tober 4th, 188: 


York City, at 















ane 7k 

> 44 

100 00 

25M 7) 4 
683,198 

2,096,949 38 





Ghecks an 
Bills apace Ser ee -house. 


Cae ian aang itaeG aan tae ehdanbinaeaenene 
Due from Us. 


Un tvided rofits.. 
pividends dnpaid.. Sete ieee 

dual deposits subject to chec 
Demaca ct = of deposit.........00+. 


97,282 51 
10,686,659 95 
2,788,054 82 


Total Rie $29,958,193 37 
mt NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 

10) . HICKOK. Cashier of the National Park 

2 2 y, do solemnly swear that the above 

saiement is true, to the best of my knowledge 


GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
onmern fo and subsoribes be before me this 9th day of 


MAS B. CLIFFORD, 
Correct—aAttest : 





Notary Public. New York County. 


LayUMFORD, gare” {ot 
rector 3. 
FREDERIO. A. POTTS, 33 








EPORT. oF. Tae CREP IZION OF THE 
IMPORTE ADERS’ hag OS 

ANK OF NEW Y YORK. xj few York, in the S 
of New York, at the close of business on the ‘cn ae 










of October fl 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................. seeeeee 22,404,887 82 
OVEraralts. .....ccerscrercrcroes-ove . _ oo 40 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. .... 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 4.500 00 
Due frem other national banks............ 695,219 U7 
Due = state and private banks and 
bobesce tise cccectasqabyeccectcesdeot 68.889 47 
Banking.) OURS... 00ecccccscrcceccsess 10.000 
Current Expenses and | aed paid. 127,571 61 
Checks and other cash items..... 187.474 39 
Exchanges for egal ous. 1.988.527 
Bills of other banks............-.+.+ee+e0++: 388,328 09 
— paper currency, nickels and 0 00 
inks emabunudiaceenetpedeanbessephente 8 
Specie. viz 
Sy MG sac cnccvedbobaneed $195,000 00 
Gold Treasury certificates.. 4,500,000 00 
BRVEP. GOOR...ccccsccccce sede 13,800 VO— 4,708, _ = 
Legal- SOMGOP MACOS. ...0.ccccccccaccccsccccccs 295, 
U. S. certificates of deposit for legal- 2 
SII Blinds ccencincescccancseceocagnceees 500,000 00 
modeuntton fund with U. 8s. Treas- 7 
urer ( 5’per cent. on circulation)......... 2.250 00 
Due from United States Treasurer........ 5,000 00 
Winn abe sec cackadbene sdkedeniens . $31,528,280 15 









LIABILITIE. 
Capital stock paid in 


1,500,000 00 
Surplus fun 3.000.000 00 

















Undivided profi bnnbhigedaentte 1,161,482 21 
National bank circulation ou 29.040 OU 
State bank circulation outstanding pdees 5,708 00 
Dividends unpaid.............. «-.+++ 4,976 00 
Individual deposits subject to 

Oe: $10. 395, 783 84 

Demand certificates. of > 

epecscccecse 503,449 50 
Certitied checks 50,751 88 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 

EN winiin6tin kena’ anhiiietines $21,681 88— 11. 781, 667 10 
Due to other national banks.... ........ .. 1,822,572 42 
ap to state and private banksand bank- == ne 

GER ncce seccccccccccccccoscccccescoecsecccose a7 6 42 

ee ee en $31, 128,20 15 


Taz or New Yo County or NEw YorK, ss. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the import- 
on and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 
solemuly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed uaape me this étb day of 
October, 1888. OUIS GRUN are 
Notary Public, Co, of N. Y. 
Correct—Attest : 


E. H. PERKINS, J#., ) 
R. W. TOWNSEND, ; Directors. 
JULIUS CATLIN, * § 


EPORT OF THE By? piTion OF THE 
UNITED STALrESN IONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the state of New York. at the close of busi- 




















ness, October 4th, 1858. 
RESOURCES. . 
Loans and discounts...........+..+eeeeeeees $3,080,997 14 
CIURRTRENG, cc cccce: -nccvesceserseescoesese coe 4,018 Lo 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation....... 5,000 00 
U.S. bends to secure de OSIIS............. 600,000 +0 
Other stocks, bonds and eseetgngen.. panes 35:,,U95 89 
hag DI andetodhosenceis -banenex -ocees 15, 1U5 86 
Due from other nationai banks............ 39y,702 77 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 14,942 96 
keal estate, furniture and fixtures...... 5.005 91 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 1.6 48 
PEGRRORERS DOIG < c0cccccccceccsocccccscecccese 72,584 08 
Checks und other cash items. . # S70 94 
Exchanges for Clearing- house. hao 62 
Bills of other banks............. | 
Fractional aper currency. 
nickels and cents.............- 
Specie... 
Legal-tender not 
————_ 1,653,941 21 
Redemption fund with U. 5. Boaaqueer . 
(5 per cent. of circulation).. 2, 250 00 00 
WO cvecciccccstcvesancvecsins ~ $6,231, 771 43 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital aoe EE IR none tunecsia<deus aces $200,000 2 
Surplus fund.......... see 000 O00 
Gudivided: ois pe .s6eecaduenane 1,252 78 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding. 5,000 
Dividends unpald..........sccccescccccsces 740 U0 
individual deposits subject to 
CR $859,024 26 
Guaranteed account, accepted 
Gs. « nedesdneestoduneses 183,018 97 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 2,018 28 
United States deposits........ 660, 
Due to other national banks.. 2,514,316 44 
Due to state banks and bank- 
Ye prubwenannnei onbeke 1,185,620 72 
-————_ 5, 184,798 61 





Se ee ee ee eel $6,231, 77 45 45 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, E. G, SHER RMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

E. G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th dey of 


October, 1888. 
JNO. J. MCAULI¥FF, Notary Public. 
N. Y.Co., No.5 
Correct—Attest: 
L. MURRAY, ) 
w. t. PEARSALL, ; Directors. 
CYRUS W. FIELD. § 





RroRT OF NA CONDITION OF THE 

H{kD NATIO BANK, of the City of New 

Yo ay at New York, it the State of New York, at the 
close of business, ORESOUR 4th 




















ESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............+.++ grecece + $4,978,783 60 
€ jverdratts, secured rl unsecured....... 
United states bonds to secure circulation 50,000 Oe 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 205.891 98 
Due from other national banks........ ° 899,273 53 
Due from state banks and bankers... .. 23,825 44 
Real CGAL. 0 ccccescocsccccteosesesecccccoce ° 8,391 18 
Cudrent expenses and taxes paid.. ee 27,085 53 
Premiums paid...............+seeeeees 3,705 25 
Checks and other cash items.. $369" 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1, 272,874 fr 
Bills of other banks............ 2 
Fractional paper Sa 
nickels and cents.. 9 
DD ineaancente ces 1,455,478 00 
Legal-tender notes.. 148,000 00 
———_ 2, 886,982 66 
Redemption fund: with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............+++ 2,250 00 
DOOR. wo ciicdecccgscte gescnagessscevedeses $8,587,434 82 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............seeceeereees $1,000.000 00 
Surplus fund......... ae 180,000 00 
Undivided protits..........-.+..++ me 64,733 26 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 45,000 
_ e093 deposits subject 
Mobnghnnd..42 cbbhneses 2,084,253 82 
Demand certificates of de- 
Dinan 00000 050048" setatadsee 41,440 67 
Certified checks.............. 288,078 99 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
paavbentaecessasechiuetann ° 100,219 75 





————- 2,464,293 28 
Due to other national banks 4,123,095 23 
Due to state banks and bank- 

700,313 10 


—— 4,853,408 33 
ee Tr $8,587,484 §2 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and naet. 
G. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashie 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this llth ony “of 
October, 1853. EUGENE DELMAR, 
Notary Public, lew York County. 
Correct—Attest 


GEORGE A. MORRISON, ; 








CHAKLES LANIER, ( Directors, 
H. A. V. POST. ) 
=, GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 7 
7% © ‘DEBENTURE BONDS % 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, ©ysicana, 


Capital fully paid $300,000. | Surplus 4,- 
900. 16 years mngPetience. Not & a doNar lest. 


If strength and safety in investments have weight 

of doling. we invite you to examwme carefully our m 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
ans are made on lands of 


wy. Kytoctnal and i 
ew York Office, 
ABRAM re, Real RHILL, Manager. 











Rees OF THE 2 DITION OF THE 


co 
BANK OF NEW Your, tional 
ciation, at New York Cit ity. in the State ane New York, 
at the close of business October th, 1 
SOURCES. 
{Aung ond Geesunte Bs <eaes Waboqebebudsscesw $11,733,200 79 








GRE ans ches sur neduaneecoutedebisaness + 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 9,000 U0 
Due from other national banks..... ° $47,294 OS 
Due — 7 banks and bankers. os 188,577 68 
TOGED GENEID. 9 00000d ccacvergrerdseébvessse os 250,000 00 
Exc chanics: for eee isdhedabepan 9,644.8 3 81 
Bills of other bank: 65,504 00 
vrecae paper cunsenay, nickels and 
Speci nt aces eset 





Teel tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 








per cent. of circulation)...............+++ 2,250 00 
Rano wisnn cbctcsdupecanas tannisaneeeceesss $25,637,174 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital socks CER isis. dos 9 Vicinscsenbcunin’ $2,000,000 
rrr . - 1,000, On) 00 
Undivided , oe pakaiccctcewsaled 
DRORT WOT GRMEB. once nccceescccescccecedstes 
National bank-notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid..............+.+++ 







Individual deposits subject toc sone k 
Demand ceremonies of deposit 
Certitied ch ec KKB, ...ccsesceceees 





Be 

I, os. IASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
E. S. MASON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to napeves 4 this &th day of 
October, 1838. HA N _C. GIBSON, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct— Attest: 

CHAS. D. LEVERICH, ; 
H. B. LAIDLAW, Directors. 
CHAS. M. FRY, § 





EPORT OF THE © ON DITION or THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the ete < New York, z the close of busi- 
ness Uctober 4th, 1 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and diSCOUDUS...........seeeceeeeeeee 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured........ 
U. 5. bonds tu secure circulation......... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 
Due from other national banks............ 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 
Banking-houSe.........scceseceseecsceseeece 
Other real estate..........eeeeeeeesee on 
Current exveuses and taxes paid......... 
Premiums paid........cccccccccccccccccccece 
Checks and other cash items..............+ 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other bankS............ssessecsseees 6,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 











215 25 

Svecie... ........+- £81,812 50 

Legal-tender notes : 512,641 00 
Redemption fund with U. 3. Treasurer (5 * 

per cent. of circulation...............-++++ 2,250 00 

TRIER... cocesccccosscrncteavtassnsisssecseos $10,284,680 87 















LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund........ ied J 
Undivided profits. ........000-sscscccecccece a. 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding.. 98 45,000 08 
Dividends unpaid...........-seseseeeres ose 7,803 2 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 2,422,679 5% 
Demand certificates of deposit ........... 1,282 31 
Acce LATICES... 4. 200s ee eeeeeveeeees - «+ 2,887,185 28 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 158,395 06 


Due to other national banks... . o 
Due to state banks and bankers. . pian 666,297 54 


I anc écncancdesnecaunsevcepeveoenapeces $10,284,520 57 
STATE OF NEW of RTs COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ALFRED TIMPSON, Cashier of the "above- 
named bank, ®.. solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to =e be of my knowledge and belief. 

RED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and aan to before me this. = day of 
October, 1888. EDWIN F. Co: 

Notary Public, N. Y. _ 

Correct—Attest: 


FREDERIC TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM TURNBULL, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


EPORT OF THE Pen pErign OF THE 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK AT NEW YORK, 

in the State of New York, at the Fo, of business, 
October 4th, 1888. 


Directors. 





















RESOURCES. 
LOGRS OME GIGCOUMER, «0 6.0.002060000. cepececce $2 oa 3 93 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 382 00 
U nds to secure circulation.......... Pri vo 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages eee 502,669 34 
Due from other national banks. ......... 376,871 61 
Due from state banks and bankers easene 34.783 35 
Real estate. furniture and "ixtures....... 5,330 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... mt wt 
Checks and other cash items.............. 9,153 50 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 212;501 12 
SEE GE EE WE. weccsccwe: tehecess sore 18,750 60 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
COB ccdcccccoscacoscocccoccescs suscesoccece 122,86 
GRE ackinne . ckanecs ° neti 626.806 00 
Legal-tender notes 115,236 00 
United States certificate of deposit 7 
EEO 116,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............+-+ 2,250 60 
OB iis ins ctnsinntienscntistaniiasinsitinse $4,626,803 96 
LIABILITIES 
a me a ro EEE Wis cadevesckoeckubacusees 000 
Surplus fund......... 100,000 8 
Un arided —s b aeweedeeeseacceve 174,602 31 
——.. bank- notes outstanding. 40,700 OU 
o ceeeceoncecccccnasccsasoecesescoces 6,000 Ov 
Dividends i iScneetehtnvtinw, ce hesnab 1,664 00 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 2,993,098 25 
Demand certiticates of deposit...... mie 7,052 43 
Certified CheckS..........sseeeee 79,087 53 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 8,940 10 
Due to other national banks.. 296, 199. 33 
Due to state banks and banker 4 4,297 O1 01 
pence cccseresnveccsecessesceocesacooe 4 "$4,626,803 96 96 


Total 
STATE OF NEW York, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

I, GEORGE E. SOU PER, Cashier of the above- 
named bank. do solemnly swear that the above 
ames is true to the bestof my knowledge and 

elief. 


G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
October, 1888. FRANCTIs W. JUDGE, JR 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN CASTRER, ) 
CH , Directors. 


AS. 8S. BROWN 
HARRY “McBRIDE. ) 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
| TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or lecation of 
loans, as to margin of valae, Msurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Ce., 

Equitable Builaing, Boston, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
ust made after examining Twenty counties in 
ansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


DENVER rivistusnts. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have parchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 8 years. Only 

safe conservative ‘ns ceveabenan ed. Write 
for Map, Circulars and ferences. 


H, B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 











EPORT OF THE CONDIT oN ew Work, 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BAN 

at New York, in the State of New York, m the cl 

business on the 4th day of October, 1sss: 









RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts $18,874,232 26 
verdrafts...... ay 

United States bond 

(par value).... ....... 50.000 
Other stocks and boads.......... 591.808 21 
Due from other natioaal banks.......... 1,074,555 67 
Due from state and private banks and 

DOMOTE : oscccccsccsee.vechetesteneececnhunen 346,266 15 
Banking-house., cddsge én 367,457 74 
Current es penses Fea vaxtnes stncuennséadaged , 12,845 18 
Checks and other eash items............. ‘ 120,720 98 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 1,342,429 17 
Bills of other bamks........ ..+.ssseceeesees 49,750 GO 
lractional paper eurrency, nickels and 1 

cents........ spndogsescstnescss seapesaesanies x 





Spec 9,695,194 38 
Lezal- Sender notes 634 
Due trom U.s. Treasurer (other than 5 
cent. redionpétos BGR nnns occ aghstnhiten 14,000 00 
Due trom U.5. Treasurer for accounts 
___ 80.000 0 00 


collector Of CUStOMS............ cssseeeee 
Us s vecisonsce 9tsskestn- gabe $22,928, 138 3 38 
Cuittie ciate mead LIABILITIES. 

Jap Senet BOER 0. 0000s sens ongesetdhnche $500. 
SE Mnatccbnedsnckescsseds idubbanpabee on 
Undivided protits, ....0..seccosccecessocdeces 49,616 23 
State bank circulation outstanding....... ° 10.874 OO 
ERP ROE RREG 05 05 008 60b606cekanpetedésee 325 00 
Indiv bom deposits subject 

hc scnkce vetpnesansens $20,092,049 11 
Demand certificates of de- 
bibcabieheequdinansabiceh 71,851 34 
cortitied CROOKS. coccccceccsce 313,018 OL 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
MB csndcasagn cteniccceeanctee 173.258 18 
2 20,650,°97 
Due to other national banks............... 4.238.062 
Due to state and private banks and 
I TI is Ft —_ 183 
WODA. iii tcotctcdcdecenetéalamenseee $52,924, 153 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 

I, Wi. J. QUINLz AN, Jr., Cashier of the Chemical 
National Bank of New y York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belier. 
WIM. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed betore me this 9th day of 
October, 188s. ROBERT G. ROBERTS, 
Notary Public. New York County. 
Correct—Attest 
3AS ROOSEVELT, n 
KOBERT GOELET, Directors. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, 5 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL og ‘K OF THE 
Ci?tY Or NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close’ of business on the 4th day of 
Octo ber, Isd8: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............sssseseees $2,558,925 52 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation (par 
Value), 4 POr COMI. ..........ceccevee soeee 100,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 245,672 87 
Due frem other national banks........... 200,541 80 
Due from state o or evans Leeann: and 







bankers...... .. 
Banking house.. 
Other real estate. 
Current expenses ‘and taxes paid. 
Premium on bonds for circulation.. 
Checks and other cash items... ... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 
Bills of er ORs sonadesccendckebieieiee 





NID. 03,600545265ebeide cbaccecces, sadkchae 550 43 
aneaie- iz.: Gold coin......... $52,001 
Gold Treasury certificates... 8/0,.00 WO 
Silver coin—Dollars, $19,200 
fractional, $7,9st.......... 27,188 00O— 449,988 Fy 
Legal-tender notes .......... cccescecsssees 150,000 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(net more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
SEDI ctsieysscace ocdegbisoecndncettsenseutes 4,508 00 
ORR, 00s cpinatetes cbse cms $4,597,491 18 
LIABILITEsS. 
Capital stoek paid in......... cscccccsseecs $1,000,000 00 
Es ccc nccinesisias shincnegeabndia 20.000 00 
Undivided profita. ...-..........ceees dé sanese 42,696 28 
Circulating notes received ° 
from Comptrolier........... $90,000 00 
Less 2mouxt on hand and in 
Treasury for redemption 
er in he pane Sailareeesahihe 12,508 60— 77,500 00 
Oe FE ee pn a 4,708 WO 
neviean Yoo subject 
Sin iccanlesckhasacnvecll $1,906,706 25 
De» mand certificates of de- 
ons cc cantiadondcantiesiont 4,273 34 
Certified checks.............+ 25,046 98-- 1,986,726 55 
OME POMNGL oe -cosdscahesscnensececesuianen $,842 
Due to other national banks..2.222722277". 787,561 8d 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
GED. « .cesecesediocepagnechesitandeae 858,455 81 
Dale vcctor scendvnesnds. tgacstesne $4,397,491 18 


ym oe on. NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
OR 
I, OLIV ER F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is trae, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, and that the schedules on 
back of the report fully and correctly represent the 
true state of the several mi erate therein contained. 
BERRY. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed 8 = this Lae cog of 
cm 


October, 1883. JOHN J. 
Notary Public, Kings Go, N.Y. 
Certificate tiled in N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


EDWARD J. HALL, JR., ) 
JAS. E. GRANNISS, ” $ Directors, 
GEO: STARR. j 





EPORT OF THE CONDI FION OF THE 

NATIONAL BANK THE REPUBLIC, at 

New York, in the State of __ York, at the close of 

business October ith, 1388: 

me -— RESOURCES. gar 

ans an WON, ccanecgsnccesctbencesens 8,752,856 33 

Overdrafts. secured and unsecured....... 481 03 

U.S. bonds to secure cireulation.... ° 50,000 00 















U.S. bonds to secure deposits...... 
U.S. bondgon hand..... .........+. > (0.250 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. . 614.570 27 
Due from other national banks...... 047.040 
Due from state banks and bankers. 052 
Real estate, furniture and ftixtures.. os 657.tie 16 
Current expenses and taxes paid ..... es 22.064 18 
OE Bled nned.os00c8dntsvesesecdianak 178,973 22 
Checks and ether cash 
SL cktnebdgibes camhossabed $41,242 33 
876,096 20 ° 

Bills of other banks.. e 50,439 00 
Fractional paper currency, 

nickels and cents 19% 34 

SpeEche. ........ 000006 3, ey 972 as 
Legal- tender notes. 67,661 00 
Redemptien fund with U. 

S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 

Circulation). ....<ccccccccces 2,250 00— 4,260,826 80 

sinc pecksdeésonssevniessasunnanenaenee $16,518,079 51 








00 
Diviaends WAP csdcsctcccsevess . Sueee ° 20,137 50 
a deposits subject 
$5,672,728 82 
posit é 184,947 84 
Certified checks.............- 348,799 31 
——— ~ checks outstand- 
bepsoncehcensesnsgheuss ope 125,226 73 
United States deposits...... 90,000 (0 
Due to other national 
BRB... cvwoccsccecccscesosees 6,783,570 06 
Due to state banks and 
bankers..... onnees o¢hd) bnas - 2,067,147 58— 14,112,420 34 
DOD, concn nscctsssvedscnansebesentetinaieel $16,518,079 51 


STATE OF New YorK, Country of NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 

bank, do solemaly swear that the ohove statement is 

true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
. PULLEN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to befere m™ this 8th day of 


October, 1888. JA A 
Notary Public. 3 Kings County. 
Certificate filed N. Y,.0o, 


JOHN JAY KNO 


SHRM Aceto 


Correct— 
R, { Directors 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Rake OF THE Goypizion OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
New York, at New York, in 


, of the city of 
the pate ‘ad New York, at 


the close of business Octover 4th, 
RESOU RCEs. 















United states bonds to secure deposits. oN 4 
Other stocks, boads and mortgages 165,468 52 
Due from other national banks. . 1,186,000 43 
Due from state banks and bank 45,4U8 59 
Real estate. furniture and fixture 60U.010 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 126,873 67 
Checks and other cash items.. 26,027 15 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 10,992,241 90 
Bilis of other banks.............-.ccseeeees 1u,000 U0 
Fractional paper cur nickels and 
cents M6 42 
Specie ‘ 8,811,003 00 
Legal-tender notes............ = TLL,368 WW 
Redemption fund witn United states 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of c irculation).. 9,000 00 
TOL on ccrccccccccccccccceseccccccecsovers $36,254,907 47 
LiaBiL ITIES. 
Capital stock pels ts eoscveccssesess $2,200,000 00 
Surplus fund.. GAY, 00u 00 


Dividends ag 
Individual deposits st 
Individual deposits fo 
Demana certificates o 


Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 
United States deposits......... 


Due to other nationa 


Due to state banks and banker: 


MERE seccakesececces 
STATE OF NEW YOR 


I, HENRY BUCKHOUT, 
do solemnly 


named bank, 

statement is true to t 
lief. 

A 







abject to che 
r acceptance. 
f deposit...... 


i banks.. 





$56,255,967 47 
YORK, 38.: 


K. COUNTY OF NEW 
Cashier of the avove- 
swear that the above 
he best of my knowledge and 


HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 


Sapeor pes and sworn to before me this 8th day of 


October, 1888. 


» G. 


Parent Artes 


} "REDK 


FANNING, Notary Public. 
sEDW ARD SIMMONS, 
kK. MEAD, > Directors. 
D. B. FAY ERW EATHEKR, ) 


EPORT OF T 
BOWERY NAT! 


uE Cc ONDI! TION or THE 


ONAL BANK, at New York, in 


the state -< New York, at the close of business. Octo- 


RESOURCES 


ber 4th, 


Loans and discounts...... 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured...... 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. ‘ 


U. 8S. bonds on hand. 
Other stocks, bonds ar 


Due from other national banks. 


Real estate, furniture 
Checks and other cas 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 


$1,905,108 is 


nd mortgages... 





and fixtures........ 
h icems. eos 


125462 72 











Bills of other bankS................esese00e 51,908 U0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and ie! 
GOB s ccc ccsecccccces coccscescencse ‘ 18 56 
Specie... 746,281 00 
Legal- tender notes. 85,954 UU 
Redemption fund w ith U.S. Treasurer (5 é 
per cent. of circul: ation}. * . 11,250 00 
sciismencintbensdthcisdshesenes $5,525,827 97 
LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in......... ‘ $250,000 00 
arch da deacashesdanthoceesaee 25u,000 00 
I «4 devas cacesegooeees costes 112,424 41 
National bank-notes outstanding....... . 198,820 OU 
ts Sia. cannasescevececeapesecse 405 99 
Individual! deposits subject to check..... 2,640,147 03 
Demand certilicates of deposit............ no 22 W 
Certitied checks..............++++ enduene 13,745 54 





Total.. 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUN 


I,.RICHARD HAS 
named bank, do soler 


Subscribed and sworn Mt, 
Ww 


October, 1588. 
Cesrent—A see 


RIC fi ABS A §: 


JOHN Q. : 
H. P. Dé 


$3, 
TY OF NEW YORK, 
Cashier of the above- 
inly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
HAM{LTON,Cashier. 
be ee me this 9th day of 


ILTON, 


. KURAU, Notary. 


HARNETT, ) 
AM&, > Directors. 
Gite AAK, ) 





— 


EPORT OF TH E v oNDY’ TION OF THE 


LEATHER MA 
BANK, at New York, 
close of business Octo 

t 





Other stocks, bonds a 

ue from other natior 
Due from state banks 
Real estate, furniture, 
Current expenses and tuxes paid. 


Checks and other cast 
Exchanges for Clear 
Bills of other banks.. 
Fractional paper cur 
Swecceapensecece 
a 
Legul-tender notes. 
Redemption fund wit 


per cent. of cireulation).. 


NUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
in the State of New York, at the 
ver 4th, 188s: 


RESOURCES. 





oesnceve $2.42 we 40 

oe ~425 8: 
€00.000 U0 
64¥. Bul 36 











circulation. 
nd mortgag 
1al banks 
and bankers. 
and fixtures 





n items... 
ig-house. 





Te ne ‘'y, “nie 





ht iS - Treasurer (3, 





27,000 00 


$6,055,190 57 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital mock paid in. 
Surplus f fund 
Undivided profits. . 


National bank-notes outstandin 


Dividends unpaid 


Individual deposits: subje ct to check...... 
Demand certificates of deposit............. 


Certified checks...... 
Due to other national 


Due tostate banks and bankers 


Total. 


$600,000 00 
400,000 00 
1s, 





banks 


791,912 53 
S1L,UST ba 


ndaniuened honenatis $5. 055,190 57 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 


1, i8aac 4. WALK 
bank, do solemnly sw 
true to the best of my 


ISAAC H. 


Subscribed and sw 
October, 1858. 


Certificate filed In Ne 
Correct--Attest : 
w 3 


ER, Cashier of the above-named 

ear that the above statement is 

knowledge and belief 

WALKE R, ¢ ashier. 

orn to before me this sth day of 

B. SANBORN, 

Notary ‘ ublic, Kings Co. 

»w York County. 


{. H. MACY, 


JR 
M. M. KINGSL AND, ¢ Directors. 


y ‘AGOSTINI, 





]} EPORT OF T 


SIXTH NATIONAL Bs 


State of New York, ¢ 
4th, 2858. 

RK 
Loans and discounts.. 
Overdrafts, secured 
U, 8. boads to secure 


Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. cudnt 
Due from otner national banks.. 


Current expenses an 
Premiums paid...... 


Checks and other cash items 


Exchanges for Ciear 


Bills of other banks.................0s0000s 


Fractional paper cu 





“le 
or tender notes. 


Reaemption fund with U. 8 
(5 per cent. of circulatiou)............... 





Maslonal bank-uotes outstanding.. 
Dividends uopaid.. 

Individual deposits: 
Demand certificates . 
Certified checxs.... 


HE C OAPI TION OF THE 
NK, at New York, inthe 
at the dane of business October 


ESOU RCES: 

nee asse $37: 2,972 7 
and unsecured...... 245 77 
circulation. . 200,000 U0 
1,082,745 74 


58,506 22 









a taxes paid 


ing-house..........++ 
54,091 00 
rrency, nickejs and 
4,276 49 
643,020 50 
castdsnoogovagecseaccess 95.901 00 
Treasurer 
9,000 00 


Ceeerreccocesessocccecces $2,602,106 77 


“4.000 ou 


subje “cL to chec Tad 
sf deposit............ 


~ $2,602, 106 617 


NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83 
ULSON, Cashier of the 


above named 


bank, do nieauate sweur that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know ledge aod belief. 


E. COLSON, Cashier. 


A. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore pmetnls 8th day of 
A. P, 


October, 1868. 


KINNAN, 
Notary Public. 


Correct— Attest: 


° Directors. 
M, 











RToEs OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at New York. in the State of New York. at the close 
of business onthe 4th day of October, Iss. 
SESOURCES. 
Loans and Seagate 
. _ .  3PpESae eae 
U. 3. bonds to secure circul 
U.S. bonds to secure deposit 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 
Due from other national banks..... ° 
Due from state and private bank and 
bankers..... 
Real estate 


$15,662, 596 57 








Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Bills of other banks 
Specie 





mes Ft 
1,180,000 00 
7,000 00 


Uns cockecgtresisanncbstoussmetesseensas $29.4 49,0; U52 274 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid it......ccccccccccccses os 
Surplus Ba cane vdccochsodanccceccheccesens 
IE MIND, cccndcceccceesececessees 
I CT cnacnapeentscaqnecansécose 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
COPEENOR GROGEB ccc cccccccecccccccceccceccese 
United States deposits..................... 
Due to other national banks 


U nited tates certificates of deposit for 
legal-tender notes (Sec. 5193, Kev. Stat.). 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption PM asesdcvececee 


ers 


Tota 





29,149,052 
STATE -* NEW YORK, CITY AND County oF Wow 


YOak, 83: 
I, EDWARD BURNS 
change National Bank, ‘New Yorks, do solemnly swear 


. Cashier of the Amertean Ex- 
that the above statement is true tothe best of my 


knowledge and belier. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 
October, 1888 WM. [v«cS WASHBURN, 
Notary Public, New York Co 
Correct—Attest : 


JNO. T. TERR 
D. BABC Oeek, » Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE. ) 


} EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANh, Or THE CITY 
Or NEW YORK,in the State of New 
the close of business, October 4th, 1883. 
KESOURCES 





York, at 


Loans and discounts. . 
Overdrafts, secured. 

U. 5. bonds to secure c 
U.S. bonds to secure depusits. 
U.S. bonds on hana 
Other stocks, bonds and mortga 
Due trom approved reserve agent 
Due from other national banks... 


$5,687,850 U7 
7,152 5 












Due from state banks and bunk 21.108 66 
Real estate, turniture and fixtures. -_—— 

Current expenses and taxes paid.. 1°,398 4 
Premiums paid.. 69,000 00 


Checks and other cas 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Bills of other banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 




















indese ceccoocecscescsscosese epecececcces 632 88 
TAGS GOLMAES. 2.0.26. cccccccce 
SPOCIO.. occcccccccceces - 882,944 15 
Legal-tender note 63,000 00 
United an dl certiticates of deposit for 

Py OTs an inetonnncuascadeseeseceses —_— — 
Redemption fund with U. Ss. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of Circulation)...........0.0. 13,500 00 
Due ‘rom United states Treasurer, other 

than 5 per cent. redemption fund....... —_——— 

Me llnssici:sinctoacn + cscieaiiniien 4 teteoraminadntessiisiiiiiadk $6,103,164 37 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital moe EE len béenntinideenetsinseda 01,sen.aee 00 
Surplus f Pa vsovesesencerssbosacccocssecece (0U,U0U 00 
ST ML cacconeccissenceecece ° 13's 557 Ww 
National bank-notes outstanding. 262,550 UO 
i atduideshseiuedidig db ciponstions 8.000 00 
Dividends unpaid........ccccscccseces 1,209 ¢ 


individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Time certificates of deposit...... 


3 17%,721 98 
14,102 49 





CEE GEMbasdes cnccocecesccasacecces 98,809 75 
Cashier's checks outstanding.............. —_——_ 

iy I vcetancdnuddesednncecccesee osce — 
De posits of U. 8. disbursing officers.. —_—_ — 
Due to other national banks......... 849,793 29 
Due to state banks and bankers. 151,120 18 


Notes and bills re-discounted........... ee 
BEE Peso ccnccseceses coees sessence 





hc oncvcsncesntascsansesecccccesensssoe $6," 03, 164 37 
oy ATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33. 

i, ALFYRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my know re one belief. 

ALFRED } ULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to a ty b . this — C4 of 
October, 1888. EpDWIN F. 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 


. H. MALE, 
JOBS H. POL 
PAGENSTECHER, ) 


E yEPORT OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 


( Directors. 

















» MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, in the State r New York, 
at the close of business October 4th, 1888: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans ANd GiISCOUNES. .....ccccccccccccscscce $7, 674, 233 14 
CURR GRUEN, ccscscescacencee sess . 236 31 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. ... 1,000,000 
Other stocks and bonds.......... 3,000 00 
Real estate, banking-hou . . 200; U0U 00 
Premiums paid........... ne asada 55,000 00 
SBOSEO. cccccccccsceces «++ $1,519,366 93 
Legal-tender notes............ 597,250 UU 
Bills of other banks .... 43,649 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 15,435 45 
Exchanges for C learing- 
Di ccsien. pecqsekeneecesagee 713,492 46 
Due from national banks...... 465,061 87 
Due from state banks and 
BIOU occcecoccece. covcocees 17,422 43 
Redemption fund with U. 38. 
Treasurer (5 percent. of cir- 
WURERRIOMDD. ccc ccce ccccecccccces 45,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
dem ption furd)..... ae 5,000 00 
8,217,727 67 
WOON: . cevnnncsstbscuns esvdscvasave seccae $12,153,197 12 
LIABILITIE 





Ce I Tc dtc ccvceccnuccnscecees 


$1,000,000 00 
a eee Deasesecnces 500,000 U0 
i 








Undivided profits, net...............++ oon 183.619 77 
Nationa] bank- notes. cutstandinng. - 900,000 U0 
a a 1386 00 
Deposits: 
rrr rer $5,667,597 53 
National banks........ eee 4,°17.202 33 
State banks and bankers. -.. 1, 155,! 522 41 
—— we certificates of 
15,553 90 
145,975 56 
“— poveddasee«npbadvausineadtes 87,529 62 


9.619,391 35 
$12,158,197 12 


ee 2 
STATE oF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
"RE 
’ 


D’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my xnowierge and belief. 

F. B. , Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ohare | me tag 8th day of 
October, 1888. K. BRYAN, 
Notary Publics N. ¥. County. 


[RAAC WALLACH, ) 
gas. M. VAIL, » Directors. 
. 3ST. JOAN, § 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without lossto investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets. $2,0(0.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask A information. 
. E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMBSBY, Pres t 


Correct—Attest: 











150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


EPS FOR ALS 
6 Per Cent, C ertified Bo and Debentures. 


6 Per Cent. and 7 Per Gent. ar iret Mertgage 


lo: 
and on special contracts will ‘make investments for 
clients in First Mortage! jonpe at 








NT. 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ Lage and $3, invested 
without loss to an For particulars, address, 


te company at SEDALIA Mo. 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest.’G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 
A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Cuaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 





THE “WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H,. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 
EFORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

THRE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 


ERS’ BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, October 4th, 1888: 
RESOURCES. 














Loans and discounts............... $1,321,195 47 
Grerteaten, secured and unsecured..... 55 
8. bonds to + circulation......... ° 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 240 54 
Due from other national banks.......... ee 99,358 41 
Due from state banks and bankers....... ° 2,798) OL 
Real estate, furaiture and fixtures...... $0,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid....... fea 10,505 88 
PRIN BE cbcccccpeseccteccccsccescce oo 17,859 80 
Checks and other cash items............... 27,568 03 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 117.799 99 
BUIEO GF GERGP DAMES... cccccccccenccccccveses 19,075 00 
Fractional paper currency, a and 
Di ona ccccccusccccscsencnsessoovenscsccces 4,111 57 
spec 561,826 50 
Legal-tender notes 73,564 OU 
Redemption fund with U. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of , a BA, Loauneedse adees 13,500 00 
DR cdecestcnnss sina: dee then satevisoceses 959,560 94 
Cantieh case wath LaABILETINS $200,000 08 
Japital stock paid in........... eeccecesccees 
Surplus fund......... “ 250.000 
Undivided profit. ‘ 48,464 50 
National bank- ectes outstanding hveigiaees 56,090 
Dividends UNDAIG..............sceceeeeeeeeee 2.684 35 
Individual deposits subject to check..... 2,027,703 52 
Demand certificates of deposit............ 6,776 
OORCHEGN CROTB, coccscscccascevccccccsccccce 46,300 63 
Due to other national banks............... 56,540 42 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 1 
DOOR, occasceccapccassoesses cosnccovascena $2,959,560 94 
wats Or NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK, 338.: 
I WM. 4H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
~ _rccae is true to the aoe < my knowledge and be- 


CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me this 9th day of 
October, 1888. HENRY W. KENNEDY, 


Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 


G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, x 
H. SILBERHORN, Directors. 
JOHN WILKIN. § 


} arourT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAS RIVER NATIONAL BANK at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 


ness Oct. 4th, 1888. 
RESOURCES. 

















Loans and discounts.............+.. $560,433 95 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured. 1,642 65 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 90,000 
U. 5. bonds to secure deposits. . )UUU 
Other stocks, bonds anc mortg: 21 ,356 12 
Due from other national banks 74,098 § 
Due from state banks and bankers 8.563 7 
Real estate, furniture ana fixtures 72,433 41 
Curient expenses and taxes paid 7,044 50 
Premiums paid........ 105,967 65 
Checks and other cash 19,676 52 


Exe hanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other bank 
Fractional paper cul 
cents 
pecie 
eae tender note: 
U. 38. certificates of de 
tenders........ 






Redemption fund witn U. 8. 
(5 per cent. of Circulation).........ss0s0s 4,050 00 
i cacencccttasenus $2,093,185 24 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $250,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 5U,U0U 
Undivided profits................. 8u,957 02 
National bank notes outstanding. 81,000 00 
Dividends unpald..................++++ : 4490 44 
lndividual deposits subject to check..... 1,141,979 66 
Demand certificates of deposit. ......... 4.832 86 
St noche cecaseceesveseoad 34,536 76 
United States deposits SP ee 440,000 
satis ccdt tubes... iedensnndnetene 5,288 50 
ede eal a emeddieana linea aici $2,093,185 24 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
4. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named Bank, do solemnly Swear that the above 
seenemnent is true tothe bestof my knowledge and 


Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to qgtere me, this ah day of 
October, 1588. LBUR F. SM 
N.Y. Co. 


ps Public. 3 
Correct—Attest: 


CHARLES. TANEINS, ) 


VM.H. H Directors. 
DAVID BANKS. Bannon 


EPORT OF THE € ONDITION OF THE 
, Port Vv es 
BANK ¢ NEW ie 


ith, a8 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... .....s0..scse0-0s 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. .. 
United States bonds to secure circuia- 






















i sicnihimhiiintahianektiendineadunnadsete 100,000 €0 
Other stock, bonds and mortgages. 32,811 25 
Due from other national banks....... 867,581 29 
Due from state banks and bankers.. 11,318 60 
Real estate, furniture an‘ fixtures 243,700 00 
Current expenses ani taxes paid... 11,845 76 
POIIIING BEn snc tcccctcessseces 1,800 00 
Checks and other cash items. 85,510 52 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 285,889 75 
Bills i ct cncentabenen sthsecene 5,885 

8,268 54 
spect 897,984 40 
Leeal-tender incccatneasnbscaneadiceten 4-6 00 
Redemption fund with Un States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circula: ion). 4,500 00 
pe On $5,447,961 01 
LIABILITI. ES. 
Cees ais BANE Ticcccecscecus 0. » cece - $600,000 00 
Surplus fund............+++ atecneteveses cone 20,000 
OS ae 124,954 59 
National bank-notes outstanding. eee 86,250 00 
RUT  Sccunsiecncsacen conecenee 2285 41 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 2,317,532 64 
Demand yo — pata deposit $2,713 27 
Certified checks..... ... a oof 92 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. eee 955 a 
Due to other national banks..... oe 6A aa 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... "347.261 9 
RD. cocnadctebadessheseses $5,447 1961 01 
STATE OF New Y ORK, CounTY OF New YORK, ss 8.2 
I, AL LLEN G. APGAR, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do a swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and heey. 

A. G, APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to aditee me this” 9th day ‘of 
JAMES T 


October, 1888. 
v Public, New York County. 






Commercial. 


DRY GOODs. : 


THE restraining inflt influences that haye 
been experienced in the transactions of 


T 
the market for dry goods during the past ple 
few weeks, still have control, which has < 
resulted in the business of the week under x 
review, being confined to the im mediate ; me 


demands of the consumer, and the strict 
adherence of buyers to the conservatism 
that has been so conspicuous in their deal- 
ings. The probability of acontinued lull, 
until after the excitement of election ig 
over, seems to be established, as the eyi- 
dences are abundant that wholesale buy- 


ers will be likely to withhold their orders 
until such time. The general feeling of 
confidence in the future is still strong. 
and no expressions of doubt are heard ag 
to the prospect of a good and prosperous 
season. The re-order demand has been 
fair in the jobbing department of the 
trade, which indicates the close condition 
stocks are in with retailers. There hag 
been nv tendency toward speculating on ~~ 
the wants of the future, but the business 
of the market has been confined to legiti- 
mate needs. The continuance of the 
yellow fever epidemic has been a serious 
obstacle to the distribution of goods in 
many of the Southern cities, and has ak 
most caused the entire cessation of bug 
ness with the affected districts. It ® 
hoped, however, that the near approach © 
of cold weather will have the desired re. 
sult of curtailing its ravages and opening 
up the quarantined localities fo~ the tran- 
saction of business. The financial side of 
the trade is in good shape. Collections ‘ 
are reported to be good, and few failures 

are reported. Somecomplaints are made , 

as to the backwarduess of distributors in 

the South, but the cause is obvious and to 
every leniency is extended. 


‘ 


ses 








READING NOTICES. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
IF any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends us they 
— would be interested in making the ( 


ec~ 





a of THE INDEPENDENT, we 

1 take pleasure in mailing to them four 

consecutive numbers of the paper, hoping 

that a careful and critical examinatim : 
will result to our mutual advantage 

their becoming regular subscribers. 

We are prepared to receive subscrip- | 
tions from our readers for any other me 
newspapers or magazines, foreign or do- 
mestic. We have a club list which will 
be sent to any address upon request, giv- 
ing the names of a numberof the most 
prominent papers and magazines, with the 
rates at which we can supply them, which 
are in all cases less than publisher’s rates, 
Rates for those not on the list can be ob- 
tained by writing us. Schools, libraries, n 
reading-rooms and individuals by sub, ¥ 
scribing through us can make a respecta- 
ble saving. 

Our readers can do us great service 
by securing their friends as subscrib- : ( 
ers to THE INDEPENDENT, and can save \ 
money by so doing, as a reference to 
club rates, on page 31, will fully demon- 
strate. 


> op 


o 


HAVE you read the advertisement of B. F. Johnson 
& Co., of Richmond, Va., inanother column? If not, 
please do so at once. You may not be specially inter- 
ested in what they have to say, but if you will call 
some of your friends’ attention who need empl 
ment to their advertisement you may confer a li ‘ 
long favor on them. —Ex. 


GLOVES. 

Mr. JOHN C. HUTCHINSON is one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of gloves at Johnstown,N. ¥4 
the head-center for glove and mitten manufacturing. 
Thousands of dozens of pairs are annually made 
distributed all over the country. Mr. Hutchinson 
caters for the best trade, devoting great care and at- 
tention to selecting the finest quality of skins and to 
their manufacture. 

Any one wanting a fine driving or street glove 
should write him for his free book on gloves. 


NINE WINTER TRIPS TO CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


MeEssRS. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, the well-known 
excursion managers, announce a series of nine winter 
oa to California, in special trains of vestibuled 

Iman palace: ars. with dining-cars included. This 
pa ans a degree of luxury and comfort not otherwise 
attainable. Members of these parties are not com- 
pelled to follow any prescribed progrem in Calitor- 
nia, but have the entire weer spring, and early 
summer at their ewn Gteposal the return tickets 
being good until next July here is to be an_inci- 
dental excursion to the Sandwich Islands. Every 
ticket includes numerous side trips on the Pacjfie 
Coast. The tirst and second parties leave the 
November 8th and December 6th. A descriptive cir- 
cular of 192 pages giv-s full details, Copies will be 
sent free on application, 


——— 
THE MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 


INVESTORS cannot be too careful to investigate the 
character and standing of companies who deal in 
Western farm mortgages. Many are attracted “Oy the 
high rate of interest without considering the fact 
that the higher the rate of interest the greater the 
risk to the capital invested. THE INDEPENDENT 
means to be particularly eareful regarding the 
mission of advertisements of Western farm mort- 
gage companies in its nm column 

he paeere Trust — . whose home office is 
at Sedalia, Mo., is a particu arly careful and cou- 
servative corporation, During a recent visit to the 
home office, a representative of THE INDkPENDENT 
took the trouble to examine the books of the ew 
pany and to ascertain their methods of doing b 
ness, and also looked over the character of the loans. 
and saw the uames of the men who were interest t 
the Company. either as stockholders or as holders © 
the mortgage loansand debentures of the Company nA 
From S oaree mate. the standing and i tt 











| ee aod under the a 





PHINEAS C. *LOUNS BURY, 
Directors, 
WM. A. THOMSON, 








{ ALFRED J. TAYLOR, 


ndail, President, and G. ir Faulhaber, 
its affairs are sure to be well managed, 
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L. M. BATES COMPANY. 


oe of THE INDEPENDENT will be in- 
Tae lady che aivertisement of the L. M. Bates Com- 

jted. who announce that their great closing 
Y Lin will be continued for a few days longer. 


BULBS. 


rreaders who desire to obtain retia- 
THOSE Of Oral planting, should write to Messrs. 
purnorbura & Co.. of 15 John Street. New York, 
JM them to send ‘their priced catalog of bulbs. 
fi ve some very rare varieties in addition toa 
ery large stock of standard ones. Messrs. J. M. 
purn & Co., as is well known. are among tke 
Ther eputaple merchants in this city. 


E Soon 





——— 








Constable KS Co 


sKS, VELVETS 
and PLUSHES. 


Armure Royal, Moire Francaise, 
Broche and Metal Effects, 


Offering more novelty of design 
and coloring than exhibited for 
many seasons. 


Colored Veivets, 


in the most tasbionable shades for 


DRESSES and TRIMMINGS. 


PLAIN AND FANCY GAZES, 
CREPES AND GRENADINES 


for Reception and Evening Wear. 


Proadovary Ks 1 oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


FALL STYLES 


NOW OPEN. 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 
AT PRICES SO LOW THAT IT SURPRISES US, 
AND WE FEEL ASSURED WILL ASTONISH PUR- 
CHASERS. 


FURNITURE. 


LINE OF FINE FURNITU Re A? OUR_OWN 
beHOLSTS RING, IN. SUITS ODD PIECES, 
ATPRICES FAR BELOW THit Ve AL CHARGE 
FOR FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


INOUR FS pol? s DEPARTMENT ON sa a AVE. 
SG Mean LY ON HAND A FULLLINE 
OF BEDDIN Ste OUR * ‘SHEPPARD ” 


sl 
THE EX TEST NOVELTY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE,,13TH AND 14TH STS.N.Y. 
ANNEX, 185 185 SIXTH AVE., ONE DOOR BELOW ISTH ST. 


LIM. BATES C0. 


(Limited), 





23d Street and Sixth Avenue. 


THE ATTRACTIVE 


Closing Sheriff Sale 


WILL BE CONTINUED TO-MORROW 


AND THIS WEEK. 

Sale positive, unprecedented, unparallel- 
ed.and bona jide. 

The most remarkable Clearing Sale ever 
made in the history of the trade. 

Stock must absolutely be closed for cash. 

The entire 18 departments that are now 
remaining on Monday will unite in one 
grand Bargain Sale, at prices never before 


quoted. 


Make money by savingit. Do not miss 


the golden opportunity. 
-—____ - 











DUK and SPECIAL DIA- 
Y are invaluable waste-repairing 

apsia, Diabetes, Debility & Cnil- 
fa. Nobran; mainly free from starch. 
ay ope equals our HEALTH 
end fd 





ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


W.&J, SLOANE, 





Persian, India 


AND 


Turkey Carpets, 


in choice designs and colorings. 
Among the latter will be found 
Oushak, Ghiordes, Bahndure, 
Kirman, Enile and the new quali- 
ty known as Afghan, which 
possesses all the luster and sheen 
of the Antique Carpet. 


The attention of connoisseurs is 
especially called to a very fine 
assortment of Antique Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


‘WOOLEN DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Are now offering the following five lines 
of Dress Goods, Excellent Value, at 
greatly reduced prices: 


54-inch plain cloth,$1.00; worth $1.25. 
54-inch plain cloth,$1.25; worth $1.50. 
54-inch checks, 85cts.; worth $1.25. 
54-inch checks, $1; worth $1.50. 
54-inch mixtures,$1; worth $1.50. 


Samples of these goods sent on appli- 
cation, and orders carefully executed. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Elevenuth Street, 
New York City. 


Hutchinson’s Best Made Gloves 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected calf, kid,dogskin.buck- 
skin‘and cheverétte.and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them Established in 18f2. 
JOHN C, A wer rh ta hagy 
Johnstown. N. 


THE GOOD NE 8 
<8 pg TO LADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now's your t er. Now's your tim: 
to get orders for our celebra‘ 
Teas, Coffees and Baki 
Powder, and secure a besatif 
gots Band or Moss Rose, Chi: ming 

a Set, Dinner fet Gold 
tes ‘oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch Brass me, Ca Castor, or 
cpeten WORERT 0} For MEAN FEF —_ 

4 


6S Veses ER "Bow Wore, 





















PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


t 














"CYCLE JERSEY KNEE PANTS, 


entleman’s Wear, 


. 
x 


Send 5c, fer. Illustrated Catalogue of 


*s1y3NQ Sluuey, PUL 9439143 *O19401ET 





‘* By Jove! the best bicycle pants out!’ 

Somer hing new. Fit like a glove. Elastic, easy, 
comfortable and very durable. Made _ with double, 
reinforced seat, loops for belt,a watch and two hi 
pockets, sus ender buttons on inside of waist-ban 
and having Dr. Cooper’s suspendory pocket. In gray. 
black, dark brown, navy blue, and the L. w. 
mixed a All sizes, 

Price, $3.50; by mail, $3.65. 


aN Were 128& 130 Fulton St., 
G 99. Nassau St, N. Y. 
L.C. HOPKINS, 


JNO. J. DONALDSON, 
President. 


___Vice- Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 


oolen System Co., 


827-829 Broadway, New York 


BRANCH ) 199 Broadway, Western Un- 
- jon Building, New York. 
STORES: | 366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


THIS COMPANY, 
APPRECIATIN 
the generous support which it has re- 
ceived during the past year, and 


REGARDING 


the oft-expressed hope that the prices 
of its goods might be brought within the 
ability of all buyers, has decided to 
make a 


General Reduction of 25 Per Cent. 


from the present Catalogue prices, (Shoes 
only excepted,) to take effect this day. 

THIS REDUCTION is made by the 
Company at all its Stores, as well as 
by all its an ig ay pose whose names 
will be found in its Catalogue. 

THE COMPANY assures its Patrons 
that the present STANDARD OF EX- 
CELLENE€EE in its manufactures will be 
MAINTAINED. 

New YORK, Sept. 20th, 1888. Cata- 


logues free by mail. 

. ing so exceedingly faithful that 
in most cases “Eclipse” circu- 
lars have been taken for ordinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application. 

. FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 
500,000 IN USE, 
Piano, Banquet, Vase 
Manufactured by 
EDWARD *ILLE% & CO. 


698 Broadway, New York. 
and Hanging Lamps 
10 and 12 College Place, 
LAMP. "Seis 








“THE ECLIPSE” 
COPYING APPARATUS, 
One thousand copies in black. No 
special pen, n» special paper, no 
stencil required. The * Eclipse ”’ 
reproduces the natural handwrit- 





* ROCHESTE R.” 
BEST 1,000 Styles. Many Elegant 
Send for Circular. 





We: are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 
ture andthe BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. Es- 
timates furnished for entire 
interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE CREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show-K coms, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St. 


Ridleys’ 
Grand St., New York. 
Millinery. 


HIGHEST GRADES TRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS, 


FULLY 2,000 DIFFER- 
ENTLY TRIMMED, 


LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN’S. 


NEW aaa AND BEADED RESPOts. MA- 
TERIAI.S THE RICHEST AND FINEST 





CHILDREN’S AND XESS \ ame HATS 
FOR DRESS AND SCHOOL WEA 

INFANTS’ CAPS IN PLUSH, SILK, VELVET 
AND WOXSTED. 


INFANT'S | WORSTED SACQUES, CAPS, LEG- 
GINGs, ETC 


LADIES’ WRAPS AND JAGKERS, 


LARGE AND EXCELLENT DISPLAY, LADIES’ 

AND MISSES’ W RAPS AND JACKETS 

THE NEW BRETONNE AND LA TOSCA LONG 

ry ALSO DIRECTOIRE AND EMPIRE 
WNS. 





TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, ALL COLORS, 87. 


TAILOR - BADe NEWMARKETS, PLEATED 
FRONTS, 89. 


FINE sua PLUSH WRAPS, $14.75, $18, $24. 
Fally 100 Different Styles 


MISSES’ GARMENTS 


SSES’ JACKETS, yi om RAGLANS, 
NEWMAREE ’'s, CLOAKS AND SUI 


NO SUCH ASSORTMENT IN al CITY. 


SEALSKINS. 


FINE SEAL NEWMARKETS AND RAGLANS 
55, 56 AND 57 INCHES LONG AT $195, $225 AND $250. 


FINE SEAL Sa0Q0 ES, 40 AND 42 INCHEs LONG» 
$110, $119, $125, $145. 

FINE SEAL ENGLISH WALKING COATS, 32 
AND 38 INCHES LONG, $95, $105, $115. 

MUFFS, BOAS,. LADIES’ AND MEN’S SEAL 
HATS AND CAPES, FUR ROBES, MATS, RUGS, 
TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


GLOVES. 


4-BUTTON “ MONOGRAM” KID GLOVES, PLAIN 
i BACKS AT $1.20 PAIR, 5- 


v-BUTTON LENGTH MOUSQUETAIRE UN- 
BitESSED KID, TANS ONLY, SIZES 5% to 684 AT 
c 


5-BUTTON GERMAN KID GLOVES, TANS, 
GRAYS, BRUWNS AND BLACKS, EMBROIDERED 
BACKS, 6c. PAIR. 


MEN’S 2-BUTTON EMBROIDERED BACKS, %c., 
$1. 23 and #1 AW, 


MEN’S ENGLISH r0¢ | tal GLOVES IN CRA- 
VEN TANS AT $1.45 P. 


MEN’S LIGHT whIGUT No. 2 BUCK GLOVES, 
GRAYS ONLY, $1.45. 


Men’s Underwear. 


MEN’S FINE PeTURAL WOOL SHI {pre. 
DOUBLE BREASTED oe hd BACK, A 
KEGULAR $1.50 GAR MENT & FOR 


ALL-WOOL MEDICATED KNIT SCARLET 
Artie AND DRAWERS AT 88c.,¥8c., $1.19, $1.25 
an . 


MEN’S HALF goss UNBLEACHED. ALL-WOOL 
CAMEL’sS HAIR, ANCY STRIPED is yt) tm 
ALSO PLAIN COLORED MERINOS AT lic, PAIR, 


85 DEPARTMENTS. 


EACH OF WHICH CONTAINS CON ae AND 
LARGE ASSORTMENTS, FALL WINTER 
GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES 

EVERYTHING EITHER 2 FOR WEAR OR HOME 
COMFORT TO BE FOUND UNDER OUR ROOF, 


Our Fashion Magazine. 


The Fall Number contains 154 pages and 
each page will be touna of special A eceniaha 
tothe reader and purchaser alike 


Aside from its literary matter, the Ma ezine con- 
tains over 2,00 beautiful Illustrations of the 
to be found in our 85 departments with the lowest 
New York City prices. 


Sample copies only 15c. Subscription 56c. 
a year. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street ; 


56 to 70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St, 
NEW YORK. 


Fix 


Open Fire-Places 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 


WF JacksOn-8) 


Union Square, N. Y. 











Many New Models for this Season. 
ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR OWN FOUNDRY, 


TYPE, PR ESSES AND MATERIALS 





Bagravon! FUR 





YORK, 


(East cor. FULTON & D Sts. MN, ¥, 
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Jnsurance. 
EVADING THE INDICTMENT. 


THE following letter has been received 
at this office: 


THE MUTUAL RELIEF SOCIETY, OF ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y., 
HOME OFFICE, 12 and 14 Du RAND Bu ILDING, } 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 9th, 1888. 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: We desire to call your per- 
sonal attention to the publications in the 
last two issues of your paper derogatory 
to the management of this Society, and to 
ask if such publications have your sanc- 
tion, or if that portion of your paper de- 
voted weekly to insurance matters is in- 
trusted wholly to another person? 

We cannot resist the conviction that you 
are being imposed upon by certain methods 
of deception by which your paper is being 
degraded and your ‘‘Inusurance’’ writer is 
reaping a fat pecuniary reward from those 
who constitute the “sources” of his ‘“‘in- 
formation.”’ 

Regarding the defamatory character of 
the articles in question, we believe every 
reader will see the motive which has 
prompted the attack. 

The fact that the Society has been con- 
ducted for more than nine years to the sat- 
isfaction of its members, has paid over 
eight hundred death claims (aggregating 
almost two million dollars) to the satisfac- 
tion of its claimants; that it is operated 
under the insurance laws of the state; 
makes its reports to the insurance depart- 
ment and holds an honorable place among 
the insurance societies of the state and 
country ought to exempt it from such base- 
less and uncalled for attacks as these to 
which we refer. 

We call your attention to this matter in 
the belief that this will be sufficient to 
cause a correctien to be made. 

Respectfully, 
H. J. McCormick, Secretary. 

Whenever it becomes relevant and 
proper to examine into the personal re- 
sponsibility which is behind the several 
pages of this journal, or into the pecuni- 
ary reward, fat or lean, connected with 
the preparation of any matter therefor, 
the occasion will find response; until 
then, the continual insinuations that 
somebody receives a large bribe for the 
matter which troubles assessment socie- 
ties will be dismissed as impertinent in 
all senses of that word. 

The charge is that the Union Bank of 
Rochester, in’ collusion with some officer 
or officers of this society, by a circular 
letter composed with a wicked cunning, 
defrauded Mrs. Lina Gidzinsky, of Scran- 
ton, Penn., of 2} per cent on a claim of 
$1,840, the robbery amounting to $46; 
moreover,that the society successfully at- 
tempted to collect of hertwo more assess- 
ments on deaths occurring net only after 
her husband died but after her claim had 
been settled. An opinion of a possibly 
‘*defamatory character,” if you please, 
has been expressed regarding this tran- 
saction, which is presumedly only one 
of many in which these parties are en- 
gaged. Weare willing to withdraw that 
expression of opinion and leave the pub- 
lic to form their own. 

‘“*The satisfaction of its members”; 
‘** the satisfaction of its claimants.” Pos- 
sibly—but we should prefer to hear from 
Mrs. Gidzinsky first, as to whether she 
really enjoys being satisfied in just that 
way. Mr. McCormick, the Union Bank 
discreetly says nothing, while you send 
us some irrelevant stuff about what is of 
no consequence at present and nobody 
hasdenied. Is the charge brought against 
you true—or not? This is the only ques- 
tion. If you have anything direct to say 
about that, send it on. If you say we 
have been ‘“‘ imposed upon ” in the sources 
of our information, you have only to es- 
tablish this and an apology and retraction 
will become due your society, and will be 
paid as squarely as any other debt would 
be. But if you deny this charge—and so 
far you talk about everything else and 
dodge it—we shall take our own ways of 
finding out whether you tell the truth, 
and all the truth will certainly come out. 
Unless the facts are on your side, your 
barking associates are shrewder than 
you, and we suspect that you did not con- 
sult them before writing your letter. 

You would like us to ‘‘ cause a correc- 
tion to be made.” What sort of a correc- 








tion? How do you plead, Mr. McCor- 
mick, guilty or not guilty as to Mrs. Gid- 
zinsky? Make a straightforward answer 
about this—or keep still. 

It is true that your society ‘‘ is operated 
under the insurance laws of the state,” 
and also true that this fact alone practi- 
cally guaranties nothing. <A _ society 
can devour widows’ houses and still be 
‘operated "under the deceitful protection 
of the Empire State. 





ONE EXPLANATION OF REBATE. 


WE find in the Insurance World the 


following brief communication from Mr. 
Robert Holmes, agent of the Mutual Life 
in Reading, Penn. Some years ago, Mr. 
Holmes unsuccessfully attempted to lead 
this journal into a trap, and for that rea- 
son failed to secure insertion for his 
matter; but for this we cheerfully make 
room. The point of it is that under the 
stimulus of a contract based upon a cer- 
tain volume of business agents virtually 
hire people to insure by giving them re- 
bates; thatis to say, that the real motive 
of rebate on the agent’s action is not the 
share remaining to him after the rebate 
is allowed, but the saving of his contract 
with the company: 

‘“‘In your issue of the ist inst., consider- 
able space is devoted to the ‘ Rebate’ ques- 
tion. If there existed less desire for vain- 
glory and greater concern for the interests 
of the insured, on the part of the manage- 
ment of some of the leading corporations, 
insurance magnates would cease to oscil- 
late every few months between rival com- 
panies influenced by exorbitant guarantee 
contracts, paid at the policy-holders’ ex- 
pense, Lat the management abolish gua- 
antees, reduce commissions one-half on first 
year’s premium, and the evil will soon rec- 
tify itself. We know where rebates rang- 
ing from 1244 to 50 per cent. were allowed, 
to swell the amount of insurance written, 
which next year will appear in the commis- 
sioners’ report as lapsed. Abolish guaran- 
tees and reduce commissions and the liter- 
ature of some corporations will not disclose 
the fact that over twenty millions LEss in- 
surance is carried than amount written 
during the past five years. Our experience 
is limited, yet we can say that in competi- 
tion for business, we have never been obliged 
to resort to the rebate dodge (altho it is all 
around us), nor do we intend to doso in the 
future.”’ 


ONE MORE. 


A CONCERN styling itself the American 
Workmen’s Life Assurance Society of 
Brooklyn, organized ostensibly to do an 
Industrial business, having been repeat- 
edly detected in issuing policies on the 
lives of infants one year old and up- 
wards, the Insurance Department has 
applied to the state attorney-general to 
proceed against the thing, for doing an 
utlawful business and being generally 
worthless. In the eighteen months of its 
existence it has collected from members 
$17,765 and has paid for claims $2,969; 
it has $1,898 assets in cash, and owes 
$13,974 borrowed money. How cheap 
cheap insurance is, when looked into! 


———————— ————————— 


INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1888, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful rience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributtons of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offerad. 
Kiamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. BALL Secretary. 


THE 


Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N.Y. 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


ASSETS, $736,082.55. 

Issues Surety Bonds guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar- 
dians, etc, 

Issues Accident Policies, containing all mod- 
ern features. 

Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies of 
approved forms. 














OFFICERS: 
WM. M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 

GKO. F, SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t. 
__ROBERT J. HILLAS, Secretary. 





Sevaper- EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Qari GUNN dh bo abd. bbebtbantae so6int<cheokad 

fea tn yy for reinsurance,ahd- = omer etme. 490,38 83 

Surplus over all Liabilities grees cones - _ AIL.8TT 8 1.877 28 
TOTAL ASSETS, Janua Ist, 1888......$2,401,956 11 


TGOMERY, President. 








WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President, 
WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice-Presidens — 
4 VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 3; 


THE LEADING COMPANY, IN ITS SPECIAI, 


¢ 


FIELD, IN THE WORLD. 





RICH’D K. SHELDON, Treasurer, 





Home Office in the 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 





LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





Assets Over . . 


. $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 





Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


1845 - - 

1855 - - 

1865 - - 

1875 - - 

1885 - - 

Jan. 1. 1886 - - 
‘“ 1, L887 - - 
‘ J IR88 - - 


- $97,490.34 
- 2,850,077.56 
- 12,235,407.86 
1 2,446,970.06 
- 108,876,178.51 
- 108,908,967 51 
- 114,181,9685.24 
- 118,806,851.88 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


180. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

'TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STERRINS Actnare 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. § Jo8. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
p ogcceccccescococesces s 9 
Eiseificios::::::: 48:188;383 74 
Tota! Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 
The attention mot t the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this —- 
pany, of issuing Endowment es for oe 
same premium heretofore charged for ole e Lite P i: 
icies. These polici es participate in the Anni distri- 
bution of surplus, an ane as bject to the . 
setts non-forfeiture law of 
Cash surrender and ites insurance values in- 
dorsed on every poll 


Pamphlets e: analory of me. vow y Festuse may be 
had en application at Company 


POST-OPPICE SQUARE BOSTOW. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 














Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orricrs, ( NEw YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and monsogat 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E 


Reserve for re-Insurance.....82,585,904 03 
Reserve. ample forallciaims. 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
a rseoncsscccneiiasese 920,997 61 


FO cd ct 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
“anes of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 


F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
D MARTIN 


D. BABCOCK, EDWAR. ° 
GEORGE BLISS ALEX. E. 
HIRAM BARNEY JNO, L. RIKBR 
HENRY ©. BOWEN JOHN H. REED, 
RLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY 

Ww. REIES wit f. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN SWA, 
. B. CHITTENDEN, iene NRY ae: SPAULDING, 
JOHN H, EARLE, M. A. SLATER. E 
JAMES FRASER Wel itignce TURNUR ’ 


J. D. VERMILYE. 


AUR ate B. BULL, THEODORE. F 
JA@OB WENDELL, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec, Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See vage 31 - 
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_ FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


N ew York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.............. 


-$71,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Deheccoecccccccccscccccccccccsceccsscscsecccceccesecossoeeneceoeseee $19,328,519 87 


Premiums. 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18&7 


socccccccscccccecs 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 


Interest and rents, CUCL. co rccccccvcccvccccccvececccccccccccscessescccescesssees 4,252,430 50 


Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887 


ececesoos.0 evsece 486,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 





$93,872,410 60 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bY death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


ary additions to same) 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 
céeWieeesnerninns $9,585,210 79 
Manes ANd Te-INSUTADCES...........eeeeceveeeeeeeercrreeneecencereeeeeerseceeeeeneeeseaeees 


Total Paid Policy-holders 


eee eeeesersereeeeereeseese 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 


agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, CtC.........sseseseeee serves 


decrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888 
VWaket value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


8,581,026 06 
629,860 98—$15,960,093 43 


$79,912,317 17 





ASSETS. 


‘ 

(Cash on deposit, on hand, and if transit.............scesceeeeecseeeseceres ceeeneeseeeees $3,088,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52, — §2).. 49,088,286 14 
PR BeHAte..........creccccccee coscccccccceccce sessceseeccsccvecsccsescsececs sevescsecscees 6,887,092 59 
foods and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

00,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

EMME), cncvcccccececcccoscoocseeeeeetncesoess cesseceeese-¢ cncveesaces- secccccsoccoese 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)... sccves 1,867.500 
“ans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

nn Or Gt CUED, ccccas codocensesscceses Gnsbtnes 00 cocsesccseccogenses se 388,799 
‘Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

MM advakuasccvecchsbeteboocegeibuaenenses obeseebtanas dnebousense epbenseeans 1,174,340 36 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 839,156 08 
Ppats’ Waiances...........cecccscccccccceccccccccceseccscsscnesscses sossess eosseesoscecscs 170,792 59 


488,477 58—$79,91 


3,167,528 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 ..... $83,079,845 85 





Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in COUTSE Of PAYMEDL.........ccccceccceeccccecccececeerecrecseenseeees $327,078 38 
NS CURR RUREE, GOD... . ccc ccccdvccccsssccasspetvocesestscsecoressssbences 2? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)..........cceeesseeeee 27,582 30 
Anuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............cees cececeseeeeees cove 18,002 98 


Weerve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 


Sper cent. Carlisle net premium 


Miitional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 


aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 31st, 1887 


Werved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 
wy Ist, 1885, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 





CNGE COE GRAB. 005000 cccccccescococcovescssencenesosececeseessees 4,176,425 25 
Sate the Fund during U6T.........ccsccccscccccscvsesccccovccscsscese 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5,952,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
Dt cuicdsetebbiatcetseemeshesebeheeantbeeties taamgunmenonens 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund DAN TNE, TB icc ccescicvecssvndes <ctcctecesevocessectocesests 5,315,720 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in AAVANCE..........ccececeeeeeeeeeeeereeteeeseerees messes 52,886 73 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard) 





$76,428,265 74 


occ cccccccccccccccescee eocees t+ eeeees $6,651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 


Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i.e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 


tine Fund).. 


ee eee ee eee eee 


$11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 


WM. H. APPLETON, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 


HENRY BOWERS, 


Participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available On settlement of next 
‘anual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 


Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 


Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 


Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
JOBN N. STEARNS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 






SKODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


HUNTINGTON D lical Direc 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK. JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





Uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1887.......... enscovcedeoes cheeks 1,417,600 18 
Total Marine Premiums...............+ + $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to 3ist December, 1887.......0..0.0005 $3,672,331 21 
Losses poms during the same 
pabianncneseeneesbcen ee $1,509,468 26 
rn of Premiums and 


788,846 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and ate of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

CUIRMAROE EG ocosveccscccccccccccescsccsccs 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Gast 2 Bate. .ccccccccccccccccccceccoscccece 218,192 40 

EMROUEG. co ceccccvccccccccccecee cocccccccces $12,237,283 % 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon wil! cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe nen ee! for the year ending 
8ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is~ 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. Jones. CHARLES P. BORD 

Wei More, = - HENRY hiaWhey, 
» 2 N, s -MA A 

Sie, UM PORE, 

B ‘NJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKE —_ 














SIAH 0. LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 
EDM Ww. IES. ANS " 

BERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL 
HORACE GRAY, EDW’'D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT. TRA BUR EY. 

AMES A. HEWL: 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MA «Si 


RG Cc 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

’ In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 














J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
O. P, FRALEIGH,. Secretary. 
4. WHEELWKIGHT, Ase’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 
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nerease in new business........ r cen 
Increase of business in force e 00 





POLICIES y GkAIMS PA WPisiisice 


TEN DA ys’ & Wot 
OLUTE SECURITY, 
The most Le gb wna a contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
12734 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,1 15,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Viczk-PREs’?, 
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Old and Young. @ 
AUTUMN DAWN. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





THE stars have watched by the dying rose 
Till the east is red with the dawn; 
And the shattered leaves have sought re- 
pose 
On the breast of the frozen lawn. 


The spider’s net with meny a gem 
Hangs bright in the morning ray, 

While the cricket chants a requiein 
In the grasses stark and gray. 


The twittering birds with fickle faith 
To a distant land have flown; 

Anda weird perfume likesummer’s wraith, 
Strays through the woods alone. 
TUSKALOOSA, ALA. 


”™ 
oo 


A LATE TEMPTATION. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS, 





‘Ir we had a little more money to 
spend, I think, Mrs. Westwood, I would 
buy myself a new wig;” and the Rev. 
Jonathan Westwood paused in his labor of 
dusting, and looked inquiringly at his 
wife who was seeding raisins in the next 
room. 

**It isold,” admitted that lady, looking 
sharply at the article in question over her 
spectacles. ‘I have grown so used to it, 
I have not noticed it as I ought. Why 
did you not speak of it before I took my 
silk to Miss Jay? I shall have to pay her 
two dollars, and if that will not buy a wig 
it would count,” 

‘You did quite right to have your 
gown improved, my dear, tho it was 
borne in upon my mind when I last saw 
it, that a little new material is necessary 
at certain intervals to keep a lady’s ward- 
robe up to the mark,” and Mr. Westwood 
chuckled io himself, “ I onty spoke pro- 
visionally about a wig, What a man 
needs and what he wants, are different 
matters.” 

‘* A wig may not be necessary to your 
existence, but it is to your decent appear- 
ance,” said Mrs. Westwood, who liked to 
set her husband right in minor affairs; 
“and a decent appearance is a duty. 
Indeed, I think there isa consolation in 
a good appearance not to be found in any- 
thing else.” 

The old gentleman resumed his dusting, 
and the newspapers and dictionary heard 
him sigh and knew his mind was trou- 
bled, Father Westwood, as he was usu- 
ally called, was in his eighty-third year. 
When in ’84 he had graduated from King- 
ston University his hair was a bright au- 
burn. When he bought q wig he natu- 
rally selected auburn. It was of coursea 
wiglike auburn, art not being quite equal 
to Nature. His hair had never contained 
a white thread. His wig, in the twenty 
years or more that he had worn it, had 
not covered an old feeling. But his life 
had not been easy. Most men at his years 
and with his experience behind them, 
would feel as old as Methuselah, 

When he and Ruth Ann went West in 
38 their friends expostulated. ‘* You are 
not fitted for the life or people you will 
find in the Northwest,” they argued. But 
Jonathan persisted that he was called to 
the home mission field, and as Ruth Ann 
felt ealled to go with him, after a long 
journey, part of which Ruth Ann endured 
in a crockery crate well filled with prairie 
grass, the two set up housekeeping ina 
small Western hamlet called Tammasset, 
If they ever regretted their undertaking 
noone knew it. In time they went to 
other little places, being missionaries, 
and worked hard, denying themselves, 
** like good soldiers.” Six children were 
born to them, and six little mounds in the 
Tammasset burying-ground were all they 
had to comfort their old age. But with 
all their self-denials, and crosses, and 
losses, they had both preserved a certain 
youthfulness difficult to describe. Both 
had beautiful manners. Father West- 
wood was as courteous to Ruth Ann as 
he was in the days of his courtship. It 
hurt his romantic old heart to hear of a 
woman’s second marriage. It was per- 
haps excusable in a man who had a fam- 
ily of children to bring up. Buta woman! 
It was unseemly in his opinion for a 
woman to marry more than once. He 





observed Ruth Ann’s birthdays. If he 
could not do more he gave her a nosegay. 
As for Ruth Ann, people said she was 
‘* big feeling,” and that she treated her 
husband just as if he were company. At 
seventy-eight she still loved pretty bon- 
nets, aud never had permitted herself to 
appear before her husband with an un- 
combed head. Time had contented him- 
self with only fading her soft, light hair. 
Her step was as elastic as ever, and till 
ten years before the date of the events 
about to be related she had thought of 
herself and her Jonathan as middle-aged. 
When she overheard the senior deacon 
at Scodack telling the junior deacon that 
Father Westwood was getting too old to 
interest the young people, and Mr. 
Geggy, the junior deacon had replied: 
‘*T think myself we need a man. more in 
sympathy with the modern trend of 
thought,” she had nearly fainted. Put 
she did not. It would have betrayed her. 
Instead she bravely forestalled the action 
of the dissatisfied deacons, and persuaded 
her husband to invest the few hundreds 
they had by some witchcraft saved out of 
their half-paid salary in a tiny cottage in 
the outskirts of Tammasset, now grown a 
city with water-works, electric lights and 
a mayor. 

The board of ministerial relief granted 
him a stipend of $200 yearly, the best 
they could do, and so well did the two 
old people divide the sum among the 
mosaic of their needs, no one thoughe of 
them as poor. Never a favor did they 
ask or receive any more than did their 
neighbor, Judge Bassett, who was worth 
most a million, so people said. Only 
lovely Kate Bassett guessed why her dear 
old friends spent their days, now grown 
so few, upon sordid cares. 

Two weeks before this crisp autumnal 
morning dawned, Father Westwood had 
received a letter which had set him and 
Ruth Ann in a flutter. It was from 
Thomas Clarke, the son of his old college 
chum, and read as follows: 

‘“THE REV. JONATHAN WESTWOOD, D.D.: 

** Honored Sir.: My dear father died very 
suddenly two weeks ayo. He has suffered 
some time from heart disease, but would, I 
think, have lived a few years more had not 
financial troubles come upon bim. This 
worry, with his extreme age, was the imme- 
diate cause of his end. 

**Tt has long been his desire that I remove 
to the West. I have been told that Scodack 
is a desirable point fora young doctor. Will 
you kindly give me your opinion? 

“My wife is tie daughter of John Dent, 
whom you no doubt remember as a class- 
mate. Our aunt, Miss Mercy Dent, lives 
with us and joins me io kind regards, hoping 
that you remember her. 

** Most sincerely yours, 
“THOMAS CLARKE.” 


‘*T don’t call eighty extreme age,” said 
Father Westwood, with some sharpness 
when he had wiped his eyes. ‘If a man 
dies of heart disease at eighty, he does 
not die of old age in my opinion.” 

**Some people grow old faster than 
others,” said Mrs. Westwood, with a 
quick glance at the tiny mirror in the old 
clock in the corner. ‘‘Some people are 
aged at fifty.” Her husband seemed too 
much moved to talk, and she continued: 
‘*Scodack is a very good location, as 
Western places go. It is not pretty, but 
that cannot beexpected in a flat country 
in which soft coal is used. They call it 
dreadful healthy, but a doctor has plenty 
to do, and folks do die there, I notice. 
I’m not one to rejoice over my enemies, 
but when I think of Doctor Tobey gone 
and a young man in his place who calls 
you Doctor, as you would have been had 
you remained East and sought prefer- 
ment as others did, I must admit it is a 
satisfaction to”— 

‘*Mrs, Westwood !” exclaimed the old 
gentleman severely, and almost shaking 
off his wig in his agitation; ‘‘Iam sur- 
prised at you.” 

‘*T forgive, but I don’t pretend to for- 
get,” said Mrs. Westward, flushing. ‘‘I 
never was as good as you, Jonathan. And 
I want you to ask that young couple to 
stop and see us. It will be about Thanks- 
giving time, and wecan kill the turkey 
little Biddy has raised us, and there is 
plenty of jelly and other things.” 

No matter how it was expressed, the 





Rev. Jonathan had long ago formed the 
habit of making his wife’s opinion his 
own. Like other husbands, he found that 
course saved trouble. But this time he 
hesitated. 

‘* There will be three of them, and we 
have but one spare bed. You are not 
strong. It will be a goud deal of work.” 

“The single lady can sleep on the 
lounge in the parlor, and 1 can have Delia 
Wittenbrock to wash dishes and clean up. 
It is a long time since we have had East- 
ern company, Jonathan.” 

Mr. Westwood did not heed this last 
powerful appeal. He was drumming 
**On the road to Boston” on the window- 
pane, and thinking of the one secret he 
had kept hidden away from Ruth Ann all 
the years they had been married. He felt 
very guilty, the old saint. In his sopho- 
more year at Kingston he had fallen deep- 
ly in. love with Miss Merey Dent, who 
was more than five years his senior. He 
had never spoken his passion, but the 
ruddy color rose in his cheeks, and his 
eyes grew too dim for him to see the two 
jays quarreling in the maple just outside 
the window as he recalled that far-away 
time, which scemed more real by far than 
yesterday. Miss Mercy had known his 
feeling, he was sure of it; but she had left 
Kingston without giving him an opportu- 
nity to speak, and he had heard froma re- 
liable source that she was to marry a cer- 
tain Dr. Hopper, whose sill in taking 
the human body to pieces was simply 
marvelous. But she had not married, 
after all, and had asked to be remember- 
ed to him, and he might see her! 

‘Il think, Mr. Westwood, you might 
let me have my way for once,” said the 
old lady, with a note of reproach in her 
voice. 

As if she did not always have her own 
way! ‘* My dear, did you ever know me 
to refuse you?” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, with so much sharpness he imme- 
diately felt a pang of sorrow. He had a 
secret from that blameless soul, Ruth 
Ann, and now, after living with her for 
more than fifty years he was beginning 
to be snappish to her. ‘*My dear,” he 
added, in an instant, ‘“‘I am never so 
happy as when you are happy. You are 
the most beautiful lady in the world to 
me.” Then, with a sudden suspicion that 
he might say too mych, he subsided into 
the pages of the foreign missionary mag- 
azine. 

The next year would be a season of 
great rejoicing in the sect to which Father 
Westwood belenged; and, as a memorial 
of its gladness, it had been decided to 
raise a fund for the better care of disabled 
and aged pastors and their widows. 
Father Westwood had decided to make 
his offering as large as possible. ‘* We 
know what the Board has been to us,” he 
said to Ruth Ann. ‘ Freely we have re- 
ceived, freely we will give.” He had, too, 
another little fund which he had long 
been accumulating. He was determined 
that on her eightieth birthday his wife 
should have a new black silk gown. ‘Old 
people ought to dress well, and eighty 
marks an epoch,” he frequently observed 
to Ruth Ann, after adding a few pennies 
or fractions of a dollar to the slowly 
growing hoard. 

Ruth Ann had also been secretly saving 
money; she was ambitious that her bus- 
band should have a new overcoat—a 
long one, with a velvet collar, as was 
then the fashion. She had, too, a few 
dollars put by for the jubilee offering, 
all in dimes and pennies from eggs, sweet 
herbs, grapes, and other trifling overflow 
from their little garden. 

From the moment a letter was received 
from Thomas Clarke accepting his kind 
invitation to Thanksgiving a desire for a 
new wig took posession of Father West- 
wood, In vain he told himself it was a 
temptation, and bade the Adversary get 
behind him. The Tempter being the 
essence of persistence only slipped just 
behind him, and kept up a whispering 
over his shoulder. He told the old gen- 
th man that a new wig would make him 
in appearance, at least, about fifty. In 
vain his victim put on his ‘ near-to” 
spectacles and read his Bible far into the 
night. In vain be prayed to be delivered 
from foolish thoughts while he assisted 





his wife in the household duties, fe 
haunted by a vision of a wig, or Yrather 


himself in a new wig. His old one hea ie 


been made while he still had som 
on his neck. That had long since 
off and he could see that the back of hi 7 
neck looked very like a picked Chickens 
He had hoped to receive help from te}jj 
his wife that he coveteda wig; but the 
bad encouraged the Tempter, and had 
even exhorted him to find out what aa 
new wig would cost. One morning, just 
ten days before his visitors were ex. 
pected, Father Westwood went Tound by 
Alfonse Delemaitre’s shop. “ Looking 
will cost nothing,” Mre. Westwood hag 
said, and the Tempter had repeated her 
words with the utmost persuasivenegg, 

In a glass case before the door of the 
Bazar of M. Delemaitre was a waxen heag 
se very life-like, it suggested that taking 
one’s head off would be a very eagy ey. 
periment. Upon this head was & very 
gentlemanly wig, and as Mr. Westwoog 
paused to look at it out popped the haip. 
dresser, who had a sharp eye to his oy 
interests. 

‘Ze price off zat weeg?” said he, in gp. 
swer to Father Westwood’s modest 
quiry. ‘‘Zat weeg iss notings to wal 
shall show M’sieu in ze shop. I hy” 
weegs now, M’sieu, zat iss—oui, M’sig 
will zay so—not art, mais nature.” 

‘*T will come in some other time,” mur 
mured the old gentleman; but some om 
was coming, and instead he entered the 
Bazar, 

‘*Such young persons are bald in gig, 
country, iss it not zo, my friend?” ex. 
claimed a frowzy woman, who had re 
sponded to M. Delemaitre’s call for Ay 
gelique, and who had fished up a wig 
from a table on which was the remains of 
a breakfast and many snarls of hair, and 
had popped it upon her visitor's head 
before one could say, ‘“‘Jack Robin 
son !” 

‘* She run in zome family,” assental, 
Delemaitre. ‘Zen ze climate it ae 
roshuse.” And he swung the long gis 
so there was a better light. ‘+ M’sieu Wil 
observe zat a suspicion .off craynesi 
commingled wiz ziss moss zuperbe coh 
fection.” 

‘She iss perfecc !” exclaimed Angelique, 
clasping her not tooclean han‘s. ‘“ Ony 
she iss too beeg. I shaA make one for 
M’sieu zat iss zublime.” 

‘*We sell a weeg such as zat for titty 
dollar; but we, ma Angelique and I, we 
ress-pec ze clergy. We make you onefit 
perr-fecc, wiz hair more warrum brown 
to suit avec M’sieu’s gomplexion, for 
dwenty-five dollar.” 

“Thank you,” said Father Westwood, 
wishing he were a boy again and could 
take to his heels. ‘1 think I will a 
order it—to-day. I will reflect.” 

‘Name ze day, M’sieu,” murmur 
Angelique, who was eager for dollar. 

* M’sieu, on reflexion, I make zat weeg 
fo’ you—fo’ dwenty dollar,” said M.Dde 
maitre, who was no screw, and who had 
a profound respect for Father Westwood 
in particular and the clergy in general. 
I”—turning his back that -he might 
not see Angelique’s scow]—‘‘I should baff 
ze createst pleasure gonstructing her.” 

‘‘T will come in the first of next week,” 
said Father Westwood, backing out of 
the place at no small risk to his neck, “if 
I conclude to—invest.” 

‘““Why not treat yourself once in your 
life?” urged the Tempter, walking clos 
beside him. ‘That wig of yours is onl¥ 
fit for a scarecrow. You can see for 
yourself how much better you look in® 
proper head covering. What old minis- 
ter of your acquaintance needs your little 
savings as much as you do yourself? 
Then, as for that dress for Ruth An®, 
there is time still for that. But perhaps 
Delemaitre would trust you if you do not. 
want to use that money. Your old wig 
isn’t fit for you to be laid out in. With 
only two hundred a year to spend, you 
have no right to give away anything but 
cold water and blessings.” : 

Father Westwood could not eat bis 
dinner. His eyes were hot; bis ears rugs 
his hands were feverish. Ruth Ann, WF 
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— 
to send at once for Dr. Tromp. And 
when on her return her husband sat up 
and cried out that he was quite well and 
wanted a cup of tea, she was not at all-re- 
assured. 

«Jt takes a good deal to set my wits go- 
ing sometimes,” she said, putting her 
work-worn hand upon his head; ‘ but I 
have thought of something that I think 
will meet with your approval. I have 
been saving up money this long while for 
you a new overcoat, but your old one is 
warm and whole, if it is a little old-fash- 
joned.” Father Westwood smiled. Ruth 
Ann, quick as she was, never noted the 
delicate changes in men’s fashions. That 
coat was fifteen old years if it wasa day. 
“J have $16 in all.” Only for an instant 
did she hesitate before counting in with 
the sum the money she had put aside for 
the jubilee gift. She had dipped into it 
for the spices and raisins necessary to the 
making of mince-pies and fruit.cake., 
Why should she not give the rest to her 
Jonathan, who deserved every good 
thing? To give to him was giving to the 
Lord quite as much as if she sent the 
money to old Mr. Hackett, the retired 
minister in the next town. She would 
like to have seen her name in the report. 
But that was vanity, she told herself. 
“IT want you to take this money, and buy 
yourself a new wig.” 

‘* Dear heart!” cried the old gentleman, 
taking her in hisarms. ‘I needa new 
soul. I have been tempted, but the 
struggle is over. *But 1 am a poor, mis- 
erable sinner. I’— But just then Dr. 
Tromp came in, and with him was pretty 
Kate Bassett. 

**You’re not sick!” cried the doctor 
‘Why Iran my horse all the way !” 

‘*T’m glad you are disappointed,” said 
Kate, drawing something from her pocket 
and growing veryred. ‘I can prescribe 
for him better than you this time,” and 
dropping an envelop into Father West- 
wood’s hand, she disappeared. 

The envelop contained a check for 
twelve hundred dollars, and a slip of pa- 
per on which was written the legend, 
** Back salary from Tammasset, Hillsville, 
Lenox, Vandal and Scodack.” 

* Itis as wonderful as if a man should 
rise from the dead!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Westwood, whose experience had made 
her secretly a little cynical. ‘‘ Back sal- 
ary paidup! Well, I never!” 

The doctor laughed. He knew how 
hard Kate Bassett had worked to win this 
act of justice for her friends. Father 
Westwood was dumb, or nearly so, for an 
hour. It was not a large sum, but it 
seemed a fortune to him. And when he 
could speak—forgive him, he was buta 
man—he did not resume the confession 
he had begun to his wife. 

When, ten days later, Joe Gilbert drove 
his ‘‘ bus” with a great flourish up to 
Father Westwood’s cottage, and assisted 
a pretty young lady, and then a pretty 
elderly lady to alight, Father Westwood, 
tremulous but dignified, opened the door 
himself, and on his head was a wig as 
becoming as a wig can be, and which M. 
Delemaitre had pronounced ‘ Perr- 
fecc.” 

But this Miss Mercy Dent was blue- 
eyed, and her very prim and perfectly 
arranged blonde hair, which, by the way, 
she laid in a box at night, was not a bit 
like the curls of the brown-eyed houri 
Father Westwood had adored in his youth, 
and when he gained courage to ask her 
in his gentle, formal way, what relation 
she was to General Dent, renowned for 
his gallant services in the War of 1812, 
she laugbed. ‘‘ Iam his grand-daughter. 
I have been told that the day you and 
Mrs. Westwood set out for the West you 
were at my father’s house, and that I 
cried loud and long when you departed. 
Iwasa year old. Perhaps you remember 
my aunt Mercy. She has been dead 
Many years. Her last husband’s name 
was Smith. She was four times mar- 
ried,” 

‘* Four times !” exclaimed Father West- 
wood, blushing fiery red under his new 
wig. ‘Four times! Four husbands are 
&@ good many !” and then he sighed. And 
noone guessed the reason. Of a neces- 
sity old people lead lonely lives. 

+ did HAD IND. 


THE POET AND THE ROBIN. 
BY ROBERT TIMSOL. 





Mr. JOSEPH FaWCceTT lived on the out- 
skirts of an English town near a hundred 
years ago, occupying himself pleasantly 
with his library and his garden. He had 
been a minister, and his sermons were 
praised by the Reviews; but preaching 
did nct agree with his throat, or perhaps 
what he saw in the great world did not 
suit with his temper. He loved solitude, 
thought and Nature; he hated whatever 
was coarse, rude and cruel—and there 
was a great deal of coarseness, roughness 
and cruelty in England at that time. I 
do not suppose he could entirely escape 
this by going into the country; but there 
he might keep inside his own hedges, and 
so hear less bad language and see com 
paratively little wickedness. He loved 
his fellow-men, you see, but did not l'ke 
to have them too close, for they would 
say and do things that offended his nice 
taste, and would not always stop for his 
reproving them. So ie withdrew into 
himself, and became a sort of Protestant 
hermit. 

This was not exactly what you and I 
would approve, nor was it the way to do 
most good; but it was what hedid. He 
was a very sensitive man, and when he 
heard vile words and saw brutal deeds it 
cut him like a knife; it was about as 
much as he could endure to read of such 
things in the newspapers. I will say for 
him that his taste was pure and fine, and 
he was one of the most humane men that 
ever lived. He probably would not have 
done like that Virginia farmer who 
struck his son on the head and killed 
him for over-driving their poor, old, tired 
horse; but he certainly would have taught 
the boy, by gentler means, to be kind to 
animals, And I suppose he thought he 
could do most good by his writings, in 
which he not only praised the beauties of 
Nature, but spoke out very plainly against 
what he considered wrong, especially if it 
was approved by society in general and 
practiced by the Government. It was 
not long after we Americans, with the 
sympathy of the wisest people in Great 
Britain, had taught King George a lesson 
—which, however, he and his ministers 
were slow to learn. They were still ty- 
rannical, and@ did things every day which 
their successors would not think of at- 
tempting now —unless on Irishmen. 
They made nothing of putting in prison 
men like Leigh Hunt and James Mont- 
gomery, when they printed anything dis- 
pleasing to the administration—just as it 
is still in Germany. I wonder they did 
not imprison Mr. Fawcett for exposing 
the abominations of the Press Gang, by 
which the navy was recruited in those 
days. But he, tho a quiet man, had 
what is called the courage of his convic- 
tions, and freely expressed his ideas. If 
there was a Peace Society then you may 
be sure he belonged to it. Oh, how he 
hated war, and fought it in verses elo- 
quent with burning indignation! A bat- 
tle, he held, is nothing but organized bom- 
icide on a great scale. He found a hero 
in one who was impressed, and drowned 
in the effort to escape: ‘‘He made no 
children orphans but his own”; ‘‘ Clean 
are his hands from glorious murder’s 
stain.” In this he was perhaps a little 
fanatical, as reformers and pbhilanthro- 
pists often are; but the greatest living 
American has expressed the same opinion 
through the mouth of Mr. Hosea Biglow: 

“If you take a sword and draw it, 
And go stick a fellow through,” 
it is your sin as well as that of govern- 
ment—at least, let us say, in an unright- 
eous and unnecessary war, in which you 
take part from ohoice, not under com- 
pulsion. 

I think Mr. Fawcett and the greater 
poet Cowper would have been friends if 
they had known each other, for they had 
many views, principles and feelings in 
common. They both hated the stir and 
strife of cities, and the evil things which 
are done in acrowd; both loved to live in 
a quiet out-of-the-way corner,and found 
birds and animals more buarmless than 
men. Both put their best thoughts into 
verses, tho those of Mr. Fawcett made no 





great nvise. It is surprising how much 








poor stuff for what most of us would 
consider such) has been written by 
famous men—Wordsworth, for instance, 
or even Shakespeare—when they were 
not in the mood, and how many good 
things have been done by persons of less 
note, which either attracted no attention 
at all or presently dropped out of sight, 
because their authors were not celebrated. 
Well, our friend Mr. Fawcett lived be- 
tween his study aud his garden, as I said, 
doubtless thanking Heaven that he had 
been able to get away from great towns 
with their din and scramble, into pure 
air and quietness and freedom. And when 
he had discharged his conscience against 
the wickedness of kings and soldiers and 
the like, Isuppose he would go out and 
watch the flowers grow, and sit in the 
shade of his trees and listen to the birds. 
Of all creatures he loved birds the best. 
‘You pretty, innocent things,” I can 
fancy-him saying, ‘‘ you are a great deal 
better company than men who curse and 
cheat and quarrel and kill one another. 
You live in peace, you injure none, your 
hymns of praise are poured forth from 
guileless hearts.” Perhaps he forgot that 
wrens and sparrows sometimes fight 
among themselves, and that any one of 
them, when full grown, destroys more 
worms and grubs ina day than a soldier 
is apt to kill men in a month, evenin war 
time; but the worms have no voice and 
are not represented, so nobody minds 
them. 

Of all the birds Mr. Fawcett most re- 
spected the nigntingale; not indeed as an 
intimate acquaintance, but as a distin- 
guished visitor who could not be per- 
suaded to come often, and who had shy 
ways that kept one at a distance. He 
would take more trouble than a little to 
meet this exclusive lady of the air; he 
would go ofter dark and wander about, 
or sit still as a mouse in the bushes by the 
water, never minding the dew and the 
evening chilliness, so as to get a glimpse 
of Miss Philomela; and when she came 
he was perfectly content to let her do all 
the singing, for he admitted that she was 
a better poet than he. He wrote some of 
the best linesin English we have about her: 

* °Tis sweet to hear, O lonely bird of wo, 

Melodious follower of the song of day! 
Thy clear, mellifiluous lamentation flow, 
The long-drawn sorrow of thy silver lay.” 
But his performance, you may be sure, 
was not begun till hers was finished, It 
seemed to him, as it has seemed to others 
before and since, that moonlight and the 
nightingale’s song fitted together; the 
two combined moved him to a sort of 
ecstasy, as if he had before him the fair- 
est things of earth, and he burst forth: 
** All hail, thou paler lamp! ’tis sweet to mark 
Thy shattered radiance quivering in the 
stream, 
And thy meek, tender light o’erflow the dark. 
Ah, ne’er for costly pleasures will I pine, 
While Nature’s unbought bliss and chaste de- 
lights are mine.” 
Such was his creed, and he lived by it. 

Of the more homespun and every-day 
winged creatures, who speak more to the 
eye than to the ear, and seek rather than 
shun buman neighborhood, his favorites 
were the robins. He took as much per- 
sonal interest in these as did Mrs. Trim- 
mer, who wrote the famous book about 
them. He loved tosit in his garden and 
throw crumbs, and see them come run- 
ning up with their queer little jumping 
pace to peck at the food he had provided. 
He felt as if they were as much members 
of his household as anybody; welcome 
guests, whom he expected from year to 
year, and was bound to protect from in- 
jurious or uncivil treatment while they 
were on his grounds. He never grudged 
them what they chose to take of his cher- 
ries and raspberries. ‘‘ Live and _ let 
live,” he would say; ‘‘they pay their 
board, and more.” He sent away his old 
cat, tho she was an excellent mouser, to 
a farmer’s ten miles off, because she 
would sometimes catch a young bird at 
night, and leave its feathers on the porch 
in the morning. And when she found 
her way back, he led her aside and told 
her that if she continued in such ways 
he would have to hang her by the neck 
until she was dead; this he said so sol- 
emnly that she took the warning, went 





off; and was never seen there again. 


As I tell you, he made friends of his 
robins, and knew them apart. One pair 
in particular were very tame and trust- 
ing, for they had lived in this garden from 
infancy, and met nothing but kindness; 
they nested in an apple tree not far from 
his study window, and so low, that by 
standing on tiptoe he could look in when 
the mother was away, and count the eggs 
and afterward the little redbreasts. This 
she did not mind, for she knew he did 
them much good and meant no harm 
and he was careful never to frighten 
her by coming too close or too suddenly. 
He overlooked the growth of the family 
almost as if he were their father, and 
waited eagerly to see their first efforts to 
fly. 

But one day, when he came out early 
to say Good-morning tu Mrs. Robin and 
her children as usual, a dreadful thing 
had come to pass. She was flying about 
in a strange, anxious, distressed way, 
crying in atone he had never heard be- 
fore; and she made for him almost as if 
he were anenemy. He went to the nest; 
alas, it was empty! Some wicked tres- 
passer, or reckless despiser of the distinc- 
tion of mine and thine, had broken into 
the peaceful garden in the night and rob- 
bed the nest. 

There may be boys to whom this would 
appear asmall thing, a matter of course, 
perhaps a good joke; if so, I am sorry 
for them, The burglar when he “ cracks” 
the bank-vault, the thief when he robs a 
till or snatches a purse, is thinking only 
of what he wants, not of the rights of 
others: and thus immense losses come for 
a little seltish and unjust gain. But the 
creatures are given for our use? Yes, for 
our use, not for their tormentand wanton 
destruction. Of what use are unfledged 
birds to any but their mother, and how 
can they live away from her? It isarule, 
I believe,with egg-collectors of the better 
sort to take only one from each nest, so 
that it may not be missed nor the setting 
bird driven away. In this case the 
thoughtless undoer of helplessness had 
broken a parent’s heart and deeply 
grieved our kindly poet. But I had better 
let him tell the story in his own way; it 
is not at all likely that any of you have 
seen the verses before: 

“Spare thy reproach, thou more than tongue, 
That little, lively eye! 
It was not I that stole thy young; 
Indeed it was not I.” 

(Here is a false rhyme, in two words 
that have precisely the same sound; but 
we can forgive him that.) He goes on to 
tell the robin what I have been telling 
you, that he had taken the greatest inter- 
est in watching her maternal cares and 
the growth of her tender brood: 

* And now that restless thou dost rove, 
And with sad note repine, 


Think not, lorn mourner, that I prove 
A pang less keen than thine. 


* Ah, base were he whose hand could stain 
Fair hospitality 
With act so foul as thus to pain 
An harmless guest like thee. 


‘Pursue me not from spray to spray; 
How shall I teach my tongue 
Some sound that may to thee convey, 
I did not do the wrong? 


“O that [ knew, sweet innocent. 
The language of thy kind, 
Or could some lucid sign invent 
Fitting thy feeble mind! 


“This spot indignant do not quit; 
Thy confidence replace; 
And here with generous trust commit 
Once more thy tender race. 


“For here thy yeung have oft before 
Securely spread the wing; 
O grant my shades one tria} more, 
Here pass one other spring. 
“Meantime this comfort I will take: 
Not long thy woes shall last. 
All hearts but man’s soon cease to ache; 
Thy griefs shall soon be past. 


“For him whose hand hath broke thy rest, 
Be tnis his curse through life: 
A mind by the mild Muse unblest, 
Base care and vulgar strife.” 

That is the worst wish the gentle recluse 
can form for his enemies—even for the 
robber and murderer of innocence, Not 
much of a curse you think? But stay; 
turn itover a little in your mind. Isita 
light matter to be deprived of the best 
things in life, of the finest powers of one’s — 





| own nature; to have the purer feelings | 
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and wider sympathies and loftier desires 
and nicer perceptions rust for want of 
use, and perish of dry rot; to be given 
over to the baser passions, shut up in 
selfishness and in a dull, mechanical rou- 
tine of labor that has no larger end than 
just getting and spending? You may 
find spacious houses whose inmates keep 
the better rooms closed fast and live like 
pigs in the kitchen. So is it with many a 
mental habitation, where the soul grows 
narrow and hard because its fairest 
chambers are left unaired and unused. 
Mr. Gradgrind and his family led that 
kind of a life—or existence rather; and 
what matters it if they were rich and 
**respectable”? They did not understand 
the world they lived in, for they shut and 
bandaged tight the eyes of imagination. 
They thought ‘‘ the mild Muse” an idle 
deceiver, and her blessings worthless; 
whatever was not as plain as the rule of 
three was lies and nonsense; the poets 
were empty-headed ninnies, and Scott 
and Dickens and George Eliot simply 
wasted their time and misled their read- 
ers; Niagara was valuable only as so 
much mull-power, and mountains were 
blots on the landscape, taking up space 
that otherwise might produce wheat and 
hay; the object of life was to get on in 
the world and build big barns and ware- 
houses and be Somebody,and eat and drink 
as much as possible. But Mr. Gradgrind 
and his set were much mistaken. Doyou 
know what the old poets call people who 
cherish no higher ambition than this? 
‘*Muckworms.” You know what the 
Bible calis them; ‘‘fools”—no matter 
how successful they may be. Milton 
found the good of life in plain living and 
high thinking; some religious orders 
made it out to be simplicity, charity, and 
(when you can have that too) cheerful- 
ness: Epictetus said it was “ rectitude of 
will, and to understand the appearances of 
things.” There is a deal of truth inthe 
old fable of Eyesand No-eyes. If we live 
in the country, let us thank God for it, 
and keep eyesand a heart for the growing 
of the grass, the plumage of birds, and all 
the sights of Nature. If we live in the 
city we can at least be open to the beauty 
that isin books and pictures and music, 
and sometimes in human character too. 
Wherever we are and whatever work we 
have to do, we can learn something from 
Mr. Fawcett’s malediction, and welcome 
the bright additions which ‘‘the mild 
Muse” brings to our common life, and 
keep a soul above being smothered and 
sunk in ‘‘ base care and vulgar strife.” 


—< 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY NELLIE TALBOT KINKEAD. 











ONCE there lived a little maiden, who was 
very sweet and fair, 

Who had eyes like purple pansies, and long, 
sunuy, floating hair; 

And ’twas said through all the country she 
was loved beyond compare. 


Yet she had no wealth nor dower—just a 
lovely, smiling face, 

Just a kindly, gentle nature, and a maid- 
en’s wipsome grace; 

But at times she longed for jewels, to wear 
silk and costly lace, 


And it chanced she lay a-sleeping in the 
garden once in June, 

And the sunlight kissed her tresses, and 
the breezes sang a tune, 

And the roses were half jealous allthe sum 
mer afternoon. 


And she dreamed of wondrous treasures, 
of a castle by the sea, 

Of a prince who came to claim her, and 
whose praise seemed melody 

Like the music of the waters flowing on 
delightfully. 


And she longed for Time to pass her like a 
sudden spirit flown, 

For her youth to vanish quickly, and to be 
a woman grown, 

That the prince might kneel before her, and 
might claim her for his own. 


And in part her wish was answered, for 
there came to her oneday 

One who offered wealthand station, and 
indisputable sway; 

Tho she had no love to give him, yet she 
did not turn away. 


But I’ve heard, a sad-eyed woman stands 
alone at close of day, 

And her heart is grieved and troubled let 
men praise her as they may, 

For her happiness has left her, taken wings 
and flown away! 


And I think, O friends, ’twere better, in 
this journey here of ours, 
Not to dream of power and riches, nor of 
stately domes and towers— 
Bat to live in sweet contentment, like the 
little birds and flowers. 
Luxineton, Ky. 





“ TAKING A DARE.” 
BY AGNES L. CARTER. 








FRED was very anxious to reach his 
own room unobserved ; but, as he set his 
foot on the first stair, a door was sudden- 
Jy flung open, and a sound of voices burst 
forth. Then Uncle Lansing dashed out, 
clutched him, and bore him into the 
room, exclaiming, ‘‘ Here he is now !” 

It was useless to struggle; in fact, he 
forgot his reluctance the moment he 
caught sight of Cousin Aleck, standing 
by the mantel - piece—clever, strong, 
splendid Cousin Aleck, who was Fred’s 
great admiration and model. 

‘* Well, old fellow, how are you?” said 
Cousin Aleck; then, turning the boy 
round quickly by his shoulders, ‘‘ Right 
about face! There, that’s your new 
cousin. Flora, this is Fred.” 

Fred colored to his hair as he faced a 
very pretty and pleasant young lady, who 
stepped forward, shook hands heartily, at 
the same time laying her left hand on his 
shoulder, and looking smilingly in his 
face, as she said: 

‘*So this is Fred ! 
about you!” 

‘*But what have you been doing to 
yourself, Fred?” cried Mamma and Aunt 
Aunie at once. The boy clapped his 
hand to his face, and glanced around for 
a chance of escape. No use! He was in 
the very center of the room, surrounded 
by inquiring relations; for by this time 
eyery one had noticed his stained and 
bruised appearance. 

“Not fighting, I hope,” said Papa, 
‘after what I told you?” 

**No, sir; I was only climbing on the 
bridge, and I slipped. But I kept hold 
and scrambled down—and I did it, any 
way,” he concluded, with an air of satis- 
faction. 

‘**But what spirit of mischief induced 
you to go scrambling about on that 
bridge?” asked Mamma. ‘It’s as much 
as your life is worth. It’s a wonder you 
weren’t killed !” 

**IT couldn’t help it,” explained Fred. 
‘* They dared me.” 

‘* Dared you!” exclaimed four or five 
voices at once, in varying tones of sur- 
prise and contempt. It was evident that 
the company did not sympathize with the 
boy’s code of honor. He began to feel 
very hot and uncomfortable. 

‘“*T hate this ‘ daring,’ and challenging 
to foolhardy exploits, and all the non- 
sense involved init. It’s simply physical 
recklessness taking advantage of moral 
cowardice,” said Uncle Lansing, with a 
frown. 

‘* It’s a relic of barbarism,” added Aunt 
Annie. 

To Fred’s amazement and comfort, the 
new cousin’s hand had remained, half- 
caressingly, on his shoulder, throughout 
this conversation. Now she spoke, with 
a low laugh: 

** At least it must be a very ancient 
custom to dare a man to prove his bold- 
ness. There isa German word ‘ Ohrfeige,’ 
which used to puzzle me very much. It 
means a box on the ear, Fred,” looking 
down at him, smilingly; ‘and this is the 
way it obtained that odd name: In olden 
times, a knight would pull off his iron 
gauntlet, and fling it at Bis antagonist so 
that it struck him on the ear, calling out, 
‘ Mein Herr, Sie sind ein Feige !'’— Sir, 
you are a coward,’ This double insult 
the outraged knight would feel bound to 
resent and avenge with lance and sword. 
A box on the ear was a serious thing in 
those days.” 

** An Ohrfeige really means an ear-fig, 
that is, ‘ a fig for your ears,” said Cousin 
Aleck. ‘‘ Now if I were to say, ‘ a fig for 
your ears, Fred,’ you would pitch right 
into me and give me a black eye.” 

‘“*No, I wouldn’t, tho; I'd just say, 
‘ You’re another,’ and that’s all,” retorted 
Fred, laughing. 

** Let’s see, who is this?” said Cousin 
Flora, walking, with Fred, to a portrait 
hung near the door. ‘‘Oh, yes! your 
mother. This was taken lately, wasn’t 
it?” Then, bending her head a little, she 

» whispered, ‘‘ Vanish, quick !” 

Fred took the hint, and disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye. When he re- 
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and his bruises doctored; altogether, he 
looked more like a gentleman’s son. 
Cousin Flora beckoned him to the bay- 
window where she sat, and began to ques- 
tion him about the ‘‘fellows” in his 
Athletic Club; and he soon decided that 
she was almost as jolly as Cousin Aleck. 
By and by Cousin Aleck came over and 
joined them, and when he could make up 
his mind to ask, Fred brought out his 
question, very low: 

**Cousin Aleck, wouldn’t you take a 
dare?” 

‘*Why, you see, Fred,” said Cousin 
Aleck, ‘‘ I couldn’t doa thing just because 
another fellow dared me to do it; because, 
if it is right to do it, it’s right ; and if it’s 
wrong, it’s wrong; whatever anybody 
says about it. I have to do the right 
thing, you know, in any case.” 

‘* That’s so,” said Fred, slowly. 

‘* And besides,” his cousin continued, 
**it isn’t brave to doa thing because you’re 
dared to do it.” 

‘*Not brave! why not? The fellows 
all say you’re a coward if you don’t.” 

‘*That’s just it. You do it because you 
are afraid of being called a coward.” 

‘*That’s so,” admitted Fred, again, 
rather reluctantly. 

“There was a young man here a few 
years ago,” said Aunt Annie,” who was 
dared to swim across the river. He was 
a fine swimmer, but he just said, ‘ Dare 
away,’ and walked off.” 

** Guess he was scared,” said Fred. ‘‘ The 
river’s pretty broad here.” 

‘* A year later,” Aunt Annie went on, 
‘*a steamboat was wrecked, and this 
same young man swam ashore, bringing 
his mother with him, and then went back 
and rescued his sister as well.” 

** Tt was you!” shouted Fred, wheeling 
round toward Cousin Aleck, who colored, 
and said: ‘*Oh! come, that wasn’t fair.” 

‘* There lived a man, two hundred years 
ago,” began Cousin Flora, ‘‘ who must 
have been of my family, for his name was 
Cameron, tho heis more generally known 
by the title of his estate, Lochiel. He 
was a famous hero, of whom many curi- 
ous stories are related. At that time, as 
your English history will tell you, the 
conduct of King James the Second had 
aroused his indignation and rebellion of 
most of the subjects, and on the landing 
in the country of William, Prince of Or- 
ange, King James himself was uobliged to 
escape in all haste and secrecy. One of 
his boldest adherents, Graeme of Claver- 
house, otherwise called Bonnie Dundee, 
entreated the king to remain and make a 
stand against his enemy; promising, on 
his part, ‘to drive the Hollander back to 
his Zuyder Zee.’ As James, nevertheless, 
insisted upon running away, Dundee, it is 
said, rode, unattended all the way to Edin- 
burgh, where was assembled the Conven- 
tion of Estates, called to consider the 
message sent to Scotland from the Prince 
of Orange. Dundee presented to them 
the cause of his king, and plead with ear- 
nestness and eloquence; but, finding the 
majority decidedly against him, and, hear- 
ing of a plot against his life, he made a 
rush for the north, and appealed to the 
loyalty of the Highlanders. 

‘* The mountaineers, with great enthu- 
siasm came trooping to the trysting-place, 
and a council of chiefs was held to decide 
‘ whether it would be most advisable to 
fall back upon the glens and wild fast- 
nesses of the Highlands, or to mee the 
enemy at once, tho with a far inferior 
force.’ 

‘* Here Lochiel gave his voice, and dis- 
played both boldness and wisdom. He 
advised an immediate attack, saying that 
nothing was so disheartening to a High- 
lander as to retreat first and fight after- 
ward. But he also insisted that Dundee 
should remain in a place of safety, as any 
injury to their commander would be 
worse than a defeat—that upon his fate 
depended the fate of king and country. 
He added that, whatever might be 
thought of it, neither he nor his followers 
would draw sword in the combat, if their 
leader would not promise to remain out 
of danger. But Luchiel’s wise counsel 

was neglected. Dundee begged to be al- 
lowed to do ‘one day’s harvesting’ for 
his king, and pleaded that he would lose 
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seemed unwilling to face danger. You ~ 
see he was afraid of being called a coward; 
and some people tell us that he had cause 
to fear it. The chiefs yielded in an evi] 
hour for themselves, but a happy one for 
the country. 

‘* The scene of the battle was the Pass 
of Killiecrankie. The clans dashed im- 
petuously down the steeps upon the Low- 
land army as it emerged from the narrow 
glen, and won an instantaneous victory. 
“* Like a tempest down the ridges 

Swept the hurricane of steel, 


Rose the slogan of Macdonald— 
Flashed the broadsword of Lochiell... , 


“* Horse and man went down before us— 
Living foe there tarried none 

On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done!’ 

‘*But Lochiel’s foreboding was well 
founded; Dundee had fallen, and with 
him fell the cause of the Stuarts. 

‘*Many yeors later, the grandson of 
James, sometimes called the. Chevalier 
Charles Edward, landed secretly in Scot- 
land and summoned to him the chiefs of 
some of the clans. He early consulted 
Donald Cameron of Lochiel (grandson to 
this other Lochiel) who is called ‘the 
most sagacious of all the chieftains who 
favored the Stuarts.’ Lochiel was a 
brave man and true, but he told the 
Chevalier plainly that a revolt would be 
sheer madness. All the persuasions of 
Charles only made the chieftain more 
earnest in entreating that the attempt 
should not be made. The Chevalier then 
announced his intention of raising his 
father’s standard without delay, attended 
by the few friends who would follow him. 
‘ Lochiel’ said he, ‘ who, my father has 
often told me, was our firmest friend, * 
may stay at home and learn from the 
newspapers the fate of his Prince.’ 

‘* A taunt so cruelly framed was more 
than Lochiel could bear; and because he 
could not bear it, hundreds of gallant 
gentlemen and faithful retainers fell in 
the brief and furious rebellion that fol- 
lowed. For history assures us that if 
Lochiel had persisted in his first decision 
—if he had been strong enough to refuse 
a ‘dare,’ net another chief would have 
joined the standard of rebellion, and 
Charles Edward might have returned to 
France sooner and more safely. To be 
sure, there were some surprising victories 
at the first, but soon came the terrible 
day of Colloden, when the Highlanders 
were mown down like grain; when they 
rushed blindly upon the English bayo- 
nets; whenthe Macdonalds, enraged be- 
cause the place of honor was not accorded 
to them, hacked furiously at the heather 
with their swords and refused to join in 
the battle; when Lochiel, wounded, was 
borne from the field; when the young 
Chevalier was left to wander, in suffering 
and danger, until at length be managed 
to escape once more to France. 

‘* And to France the poorcrushed Lo- 
chiel followed him, for a life of exile. None 
knew better than he that ‘ the better part 
of valor is—discretion.’ ” 

‘*Now, Aleck,” said Mamma, ‘“ stand 
up there and give us ‘ Lochiel’s Warning’; 
I suppose you haven't forgotten it.” 

So Cousin Aleck made his bow to the 
company, and began: 

** Lochiel, Lohiel, beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle 

array! 

For afield of the dead rushes red on my sight, 

And the clans of Cullodon are scattered in 

flight,’”’ 

He went through it with great spirit, 
until he left Lochiel looking ‘‘ grandly to 
Heaven from a death-bed of fame,” as 
that poor chieftai n never had a chance to 
look. 

‘‘ Hullo!” cried Fred, atthe end, ‘I 
want that for my next oration. It’s 
awful long, butI could study it if you’d 
teach me, Cousin Aleck. Will you?” 

“‘T wonder if I ought to make one con- 
dition,” mused Cousin Aleck, stroking 
his mustache. 

‘“‘That Ill never take a dare again? 
I wouldn’t anyway, now.” 

New Yorg Cry. 





WE hear from time to time of severe 
storms that do vast damage to fishermen’s 
boats, but the number of smacks lost at sea 
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DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
Selected. 
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Cross-words: 1. A coming in. 
. A magical character. 
. Aversions. 
. Disperses. 
. Presiding officers in an assembly. 
. Armor. 
. That may be drawn out. 
. Neighborhood. 
. A pastoral song. 
10. Embraced. 
From 1 to 10 areligious season. 
From 11 to 20 gifts for this season. 


JOURNEYING WORD. 


From West Point to Orleans. 
West Point. 
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Orleans. 
. West Point. 


. A dog. 
. Making mistakes. 
. A part of the head. 
. An epistle, 
A raised bank of earth. 
. A fast horse. 
. Equestrian. 
. A lord’s dwelling-place. 
10. Orleans. 


CONJOINED SQUARE WORDS. 
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Middle square: 1. A snare. 
2. An age. 
3. Prepared bark. 
Upper right hand: 1. Seated. 
2. Trouble. 
3. A little child. 
Left upper square: 1. Grieved. 
2. Taken food. 
3. A home of animals. 
Lower right hand: 1. Not old. 
2. Before. 
8. Married. 
Lower left-hand square: 1. Gained. 
2. Revereutial fear. 
8. A number. . 
DOUBLE TRIHEDRON. 
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From 1 to 2, lines that bound the position 
of the sun. 

From 1 to 8, sea demigods. 

From 2 to 3, hidden thinus. 

From 4 to 6, of royal parentage. 

From 5 to 6, runners away. 

From 4 to 5, to furnish necessary a 
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TRIANGLE, 
Ss 
TO 
ROD 
ANNA 
IDEAL 
NAPOLI 
EXPLOIT 
RHAPSODY 
SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES. 





Many of our young people only read 
their Bibles on the Sunday, and then, 
alas, merely that part which is the lesson 
for the day. Bible-reading unions, Bible 
clocks, acrostic exercises, and other meth- 
ods have been used by some teachers as 
an incentive to the study of God’s Word 
with a considerable amount of success. 
A lady teacher, who recently opened a 
School in one of our country districts, 
where there was previously no Sunday- 
school, has hit upon one very good plan. 
She requested all her scholars who could 
read to find texts illustrative of certain 
prescribed hymns, Having met with grat- 
ifying success, she offered a prize to the 

y or girl who produced the best set of 
references to that well-known hymn, 

“One there is above all others.” 





Appended is the paper which obtained 
the prize. The winner. who is a lad of 
fifteen, searched his Bible from Genesis 
to Revelations to gather his proofs ; this 
was just exactly what the teacher aimed 
at. We leave our readers to judge of his 
success. Our opinion is that there are 
few teachers who would produce a more 
appropriate set of references, even with 
the aid of a concordance, which was de- 
nied this lad. 


“*One there is above all others.’”-—Eph, iv, 


‘*His is love beyond a brother’s.’”’—Prov. 
xviii, 24. 

* Earthly friends may fail or leave us.’’— 
Ps. xxvii, 10. 

‘*One day soothe, the next day grieve us.” 
—I Chron. xxix, 12. 

‘* But this friend will ne’er deceive us,’’— 
Isa. xlix, 15. 

“?Tis eternal life to know Him.”—John 
xvii, 3. 

“Think, oh think how much we owe 
Him.”’—I Sam. xii, 24 

‘*With his precious blood He bought us.”’ 
—I Cor. vi, 20. 
. “Inthe wilderness He sought us.’”’—Luke 


xv, 4. 
** To his fold hesafely brought us.”—John 


x, 16. 

‘ Blessed Jesus! would you know him ?” 
—Ps. exxviii, 1. 

“Give yourself entirely to Him.”’—Jas. iv, 


7. 
“Think no longer ofthe morrow. “’—Matt. 
vi. 34 


‘From the past new courage borrow.”’— 
I Sam. vii, 12. 
** Jesus carries al! your sorrow.’’—Isa. liii, 


40. 
_ “ Allyour sins shall be forgiven,”—I John 


‘* Backward shall your foes be driven.””— 
Ex. xiv, 27, 28. 

‘* Best of blessings He’ll provide you.”’— 
Jas. i, 17. 

** Naught but good shall e’er betide you ” 
—Ps. xxiii, 6. 

“Safe to glory He will guide you,’’—Ps. 
Ixxiii, 24. 

—Southern Cross. 

















Possesses many Important Advantages over all 
other prepared Foods. 


BABIES CRY FOR IT. 
INVALIDS RELISH IT. 
Makes Piump, Laughing, Healthy Babies. 


Regulates the Stomach and Bowels. 
Sold by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BuRtinaTon, vt. 


Baby Portraits. 


A Porttolio of beautiful baby portraits, printed 
on fine plate paper by patent photo process, sent 
free to Mother of any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these pictures; send at once. 
Give Baby’s name and age. 


WELLS, RICHARDSCN & CO., P.ops., Burlington, Vt. 





Ri, 


Now is the time. 


It cleans furniture—paint 





sold by all good grocers. 








Cleaning 


Pearline is the means. 
Why? Well—PEARLINE takes the drudgery right 


out of house-cleaning—does the work better—quicker 
and with less labor than anything known. Besides it saves 
the worst of the wear by doing away with the rubbing. 
carpets, without taking them 
up—pictures—glass— marble—bath tubs—anything— 
everything—nothing too coarse, nothing too fine for 
PEARLINE. You'll appreciate this fact best by giving 
it a fair trial. House-cleaning time will pass so smoothly 
the men folks will not suspect its presence. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are 
Beware offering imitations which they claim to be Pearl- 
ine, or “the same as Pearline.”’ IT’S FALSE— 
they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never peddled, but 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





It’s Easy to Dye 


WITH 














Dimou Dyes 
| Superior 
72 e IN 
J 1]; Strength, 
Vals Fastness, 
ye Beauty, 
AND 


Wy 
|!) S=5 simplicity. 


Warranted to color more goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 
durable colors. Ask for the Diamond, and take 
noother. 36colors; 10 cents each. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, V4. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents, 











THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets, 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with 210 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price Li ntion this 


‘Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA GO., 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and Kidney Troubles 

The best p physicians order it. Take noother. It is 
the BES If your does not keep it send 
postal card for pamphlet, free. 29 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


@OLD MEDAL, Panis, 1876 


Break ast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 










with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKRR & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


**HOME EXERCISER"? for Brain Workers 
ont eee ej oh per’ Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
x 2 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien: 
, durable, comprehensive, cheap, Send for circular. 
**Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave.. N.Y. City. 
Prof. D. L. Down. Ww. Blaikie, author of 
“ How to get Strong,” says of it: | never saw 
any other that I liked balf as well.” 










CANTRELL'S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artificial 


ai Leaington ave. Cor. ith Strest New York. 








JEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYEING AND CLEA‘SING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON; 
2 WEST MTH STREET, New YORK. 


PRICE-LIST SENT FREE. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND LDYED 

WHOLE. Finest WORK IN THE 
COUNTRY. Branch offices and agencies in ali the 
large cities in the East. Mention TH& INDEPENDENT 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


AN BLAS 


S.C OCOANUT. 


HEALTHFUL. NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS, PIES and CAKES, 
Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
ha!f-pound packages. Ask your Grocer for it. 
Atrial sample free on request. 


CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPEL 
LECTU RE- 
ROOMS, 
SA BBATH- 
SCHOOLS, etc, 

















Sixty styles of Fold- 
ing and Connected 
Chairs and Settees, 
with Arm and Foot 
Rests, Book, Umbrella, 
Coat, and Hat Racks. 

Full particulars and 
information by mail 
on application. 7 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO,., 195 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Post and Steckton Sts., 
San Francisco, 











Upright and Horizontal, 
1 


Sta 
Portable and 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pampbiet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 









SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &.. New York. 
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EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


287 FULTON ST., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 





TRAVEL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 4/00 
miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. In construction it rabks as the 





best built railroad in the United states.” The heavi- 
est stee! has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selected). 
he passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
~ finest in America, Soli¢ vestibule trains from 


6 cartothe rear Pullman. These trains ae 
Riched with electric lampsand heated with steam 


from the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, courled with the createst com- 
fort and elezance of avy rai!way train one ‘rth. The 
ticket agents throushout the East are already sup- 


plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 


passage on these trains. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RX 


Its main y Hae and branches include CHivaGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8T. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
@WNWORTH, ATCHISON CEDAK RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPULIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
ang St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 

and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap~ 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Biov.. Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO. ILL. 





A WINTER 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


The first and second parties in the series of Nine 
Winter Tripsto California under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Kaymond itcomb, will 
leave Boston, New Yor! — Philadelphia, Thursd rsday, 
November 8, and Thursd cember 6. The jour- 


erything first-class. All traveling expenses included. 
very ticket entitles the holder to visit Los Ange- 
les, The raymond, at East Pasadena, Riverside San 
Diero® Long Beach, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Mont rey, Santa Cruz, San Rafael, and Napa Soda 
p iogs—all the teading resorts in California. A 
Shoice of Five Different Routes Returning 
Seventeen Keturning Parties under Specia 
Escort. Keturn Tickets also good on all 
trains until July. 1889. Independent Tickets, 
covering every expense both ways, ana giving entire 
freedom to the passenger while ina California, and also 
in makingthe journey homeward Hotel coupe nssup- 
ou for long or short sojourns at The Raymond, Fast 
-asadena; Hotel Del Monte. Monterey; Palace Hotel 
San Francisco; Hotel Del Coronado, San Dieco; Hotel 
Rafael, San Katael; Napa Soda Springs; Santa Cruz; 
The Arlington, Santa arbara; Long Beach Hotel; 
and other famous Pacific Coast resorts 
Dates of other Califorvia Exc ursions: Jan- 
uae 7 and 10; Februrary 7, 11, and 25; an. March 7 
an 
Dates of Mexico Bscursionss January 14; 
February 11; and March 
v2?" Send for descriptive circulars, designating 
whether book relating to California or Mexico tours 
is desired 
RAYVOND & W mrPOe MB, 
296 Washinaten St., boston, 
257 Bay New: Vork. 
=o. Ninth St., Philadelphia, 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN 





AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 

COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,310 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


SEND to T.C 
2% and 296 Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for 
lowest rates tn all pavers. 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
Oldest and Best 


FOR 


Steam or Hot 
Water Heating. 


Over 13,500 in use 


Manufactureé at the 


N.Y, Central fron Whs, 


90 Exchange St., 
Geneva, N.Y. 








Trade Mark. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QOORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNKELEEB, 

PROPRIETORS 




















9 and ti 


WE ARE 
HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND rOR OUR 


CAMPAIGN HAND-BOOK 


rOR 


1888. 


The Unexcelled Fire Works Co., 


PARK PLACE, NEW VORK. 


GATARRH CONQUERED! Psizs' 








duc | same ec. 
vente 
a test of fifty cases 0 


an be worn day or nig pe 
six tc twelve bours. 
@5.00, one-half (82.50) with 
REFERENCES: 
Dr. A. J. Lesiie, Cleveland,O. 
Dr. D. Duncan, Chicago, Lil 








Public Speakers and Singers will find this of gréateolue. Zh hi 


greatly bencfited No other remedy can show such good record. 


© five months daily treatment for 
order, balance when curedor satis- 
factorily benefited. Send postal- 
2 ote, ex ~—X or P.O. ao. GO. 
tampes ta 
56 State Sireet, Phases, me 7 


THE GREAT COMMON SENSE REMEDY fr SVE iit sna “atr ae 


eases of head. throat and lungs. 


Continuous current ae medicated ozonized air, pro- 


‘tas favorable change of climate. Nosmoke or disagreeable odor, In- 
by an eminent Pazscinn who statestothe public thatin 





COMMON SENSE C RE. 
PUT _UP I\ HANDSOME 
LEATHER Covered CASE. 









y voice made clear as a bell in from 30 to 60 minutes 





10 Cts. $2.00 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, TREES 


FOR PROFIT, PLEASURE 


AND HEALTH. 


The largest, handsomest, most val- 
uable gardening magazine in all the 
world is The Anrerican Garden of 
New York. Its writers are practical, 
successful gardeners, fruit growers, 
florists, investigators and amateurs, 
whose experience covers all states and 
countries; thus it is adapted to the 
needs of all sections and conditions. 
It is thoroughly independent, not 
being connected with any nursery or 
seedsman’s interest, as are many of 
the so-called horticultural journals. 
It is firmly established, covering 42 
years of age, dating back to the old 
Horticulturist, of Downing and the 
Gardener's Monthly of Meehan. It 
is practical, beautiful and finely illus- 
trated. It is valuable to the fruit- 
grower, market-gardener, florist, 
farmer, country gentleman, amateur, 
to the professional man and merchant 
with small place or house lot in coun- 
try, town or village, to every woman 


‘EVANS ADVERTISING AGENOY sand man who loves flowers and 


Nature. 


You come the nearest my ideal of a Horticultural 
Monthly for popular circulation of any of the makers 
of such literature.—CHAS. W. GARFIELD, Secretary 
Michigan Horticultural Society. 


Indispensable to the fruit growers, horticulturists, 
gardeners and florists (both practical and amateur) 
of this country.—Cykus T. Fox, State Pomologist of 
Pennsylvania. 

For introduction where unknown 
the magazine will be sent two 


months for 10 cents. Sub- 


be raised on Jan. Ist to $2.00. 
Previous to that date subscriptions 
received at present low rate ($1.00 
@ year), for one year or several 
years. Two months now for 10 
cents, for introduction. Address 


E. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 


751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





GLENWOOD 


Ranges, Parlor-Stoves 


AND 


FURNACES 





they suit the most critical. 


ASK voor L DFA LER FOR THEM, 
UFACTURED BY 








WEJR STOVE.CO, TAUN TON, MASS, 


scription price, $1.00 a year; to- 





Farm aud Garden, 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wig 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel rasan interested in it.) 


WINTER WHEAT. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


THE winter wheat crop is an important 
one, and no farmer can afford to neglect it, 
Anything that will euhance the value of 
the yield should not be overlooked in the 
hurry and worry of the autumn work on 
the.farm. In harvesting the summer cropg 
there issuch a demand on one’s time and 
attention that the unprofitable policy of 
putting off the early plowing for winter 
wheat is often unconsciously adopted. This 
is manifestly a serious evil, for the basis of 
a successful wheat crop is early plowing of 
the ground. The longer that this work ig 
postponed, the greater will be the chances 
or the wheat plants succumbing to the at- 
tacks of insects, drouth, flood, frost and 
heat. 

Frequently in the early autumn of the 
year, when farmers are sowing the seed of 
their winter wheat, the ground is dry and 
hard. The soil does not contain sufficient 
moisture for the seeds to germinate, and 
they lay there until the fall rains set in to 
give them the needful element. Ifthe time 
is long between the sowing and the first 
rain, the seeds rot in places, and when the 
plants do spring up it is only in patches, 
Many fields of winter wheat will present 
this appearance in afew months. They do 
it every year, not because the land is poor 
and barren, but because the owner has 
neglected to plow and cultivate the ground 
properly. Next to early plowing, a thorough 
pulverization of the soil makes a successful 
crop of wheat. By opening up the earth 
and crushing all of the lumps that the 
plow may leave, the moisture from the 
ground below is induced to rise. This will 
serve to start the growth of the plants, 
until the refreshing showers later on come 
and supply the foliage with sufficient moist- 
ure. Vigor and richness of color will charac- 
terize the foliage from the start, and noth- 
ing but some unusual catastrophe will im- 
pede their growth. 

The harrow is the best instrument for 
pulverizing the soil for the wheat crop. 
This should be dragged across the field 
until lumps and clods have been knocked 
to pieces. The plank-drag, roller and other 
instruments for reducing the land to fine 
tilth may supplement the use of the har- 
row. The expense of thus finely preparing 
the soil will be more than repaid when the 
time for harvesting the crop is at hand. It 
has been estimated by an economical agri- 
culturist, who has been remarkably success- 
ful in raising good wheat crops, that for 
every dollar expended per acre in pulver- 
izing the soil, from five to ten bushels of 
wheat per acre;would be added to the crop. 
After several other experiments in this 
same line he came to the conclusion that a 
thorough preparation of some soils for the 
reception of wheat seed influenced the 
growth of the plants more than the fertil- 
izers spread so carefully and abundantly 
over the ground. Everv farmer recognizes 
the necessity of fertilizers for the crops; 
but too many consider that sufficient. 

A rough, cloddy surface will often allow 
seed to fall down into small holes and 
crevices to the depth of six or seven inches. 
The rougher the surface is the deeper the 
seed will usually get buried. When the 
plank drag and roller have been used along 
with the harrow, the fine seed may be sown 
so as not to get buried but an inch or two 
from the surface. Experiments have shown 
that wheat planted but two or three inches 
below the surface thrives the best. Small 
seeds covered by six or seven inches of earth 
will be several days longer in coming up, 
and before they ¢an get a good strong hold 
of the soil they must throw out a new set 
of roots nearer the surface. This time is 
lost, and when the grain comes to maturity 
the plants planted in shallow earth will 
invariably produce the most fruit. 

The relative depth at which wheat should 
be planted is a long-disputed question, and 
no invariable rule can be given. The char- 
acter of soils differs so materially that one 
would be completely at sea to attempt to 
lay downarule for the best depth. The 
season also has much todo in making it 
necessary to vary the depth of wheat plant- 
ing. 

During a moist autumn one inch below 
the surface would, on ordinary, well- 
wor ked soil, do better than two or three 
inches. If the soil is very light, and does 
not contain much moisture, a greater depth 
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e soils refuse to be reduced to a fine 
mn. Ifthe roller is used - Wwe 
cles of earth, instead of sepa- 
* ceeal Wieere together, making the use of 
ee roller an injury rather than a benefit. 
The harrow will be sufficient on such soils. 
By plowing the ground early and then 
thoroughly stirring it over several times 
with harrow and drag, another benefit, 
often overlooked, is conferred upon it. In 
the autumr the larve of insects lie buried 
afew inches below the surface of the soil, 
where they £0 through different stages of 
transformation, until they return to the 
surface again in the spring to begin their 
work of destruction. By plowing these 
jarve up early in the autumn we expose 
them to the quick eyesof the birds. These 
feathered creatures must depend more 
Jargely upon such food at this time of the 
egr than in summer, when fruits and 
perriesare more abundant. They flock to 
a newly plow ed tield by the hundreds, and 
confers bevefit upon the farmer the mag- 
pitadeof which is scarcely realized. They 
jeep down the wire worm, the ant worm 
god the white grub, all of which would 
multiply so rapidly, were it not for the 
birds, that the greater part of the farmer’s 
time would be employed in fighting them. 
fo fact, there is no way of destroying 
these insect pests upon a scale commensu- 
mte withour farming other than by the 
pelpofthe birds. Kill off all the birds, 
and the noxious insects will kill off our 
crops. 
New YORK CITY. 
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FEEDING PIGS. 


Pror. T. Hunt, of the Illinois College 
Farm, concludes as follows in summing up 
the results of bis experiments in feeding 





igs: 
1 It required 13 80 pounds of skim milk 
to produce one pound of pork when fed with 
corn meal in ratiu 1 1-7 to fattening hogs. 

9, Skim milk could not be economically 
fd to fattening bogs unlessit was a waste 
pduct which could not be otherwise util- 
ined. 

8. It required on an average 4} pounds of 
shelled corn to produce one pound of pork 
during an average period of foar weeks, or 
one bushel produced 134 pounds. 

4. It required 43” pounds of corn meal to 
produce one pound of pork, or one bushel of 
corn made iuto meal and fed dry produced 
1234 pounds of pork. 

5. When fed dry, shelled corn is more eco- 
nomical than corn meal to feed to fattening 
gs. 

fit required 714 pounds or one-fourth 
bushel of ground oats to produce one pound 
ofpork, when fed with equal parts by 
weight of corn meal. 

7. One bushel of corn is worth nearly 
three bushels of oats as food for fattening 
hogs. 

8 Corn fed pigs gained about 4% pounds 
per week, and ate about twenty-one pounds 
éfcorn per 100 pounds of live weight. 

9, Tne guin for the amount of food con- 
sumed decreased during fattening. 

10. Pork was produced ‘during the cold 
Weather, with corn at twenty-eight ‘ents 
per bushel, for less than three cents per 
pound. 

ll. An insufficient food supply for two 
Weeks caused a very considerable loss in 
feeding thereafter. 

BiIndian corn is the most economical 
pork-producing material during the winter 
Months in regions where extensively 
grown, 
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THE ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 


ONE of the wickedest little creatures im- 
ported from Europe is the asparagus beetle 
—Crioceris asparagi, as it is known to the 
eatomological fraternity. It has crossed the 
Potomac in its southern invasion, and the 
past season fias bothered the growers in 
Eoitonstorn Virginia.—American Gar- 
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CORN FODDER. 


WHEN the farmer puts in a kind of corn 
for fodder, consult the cattle about it, and 
they will tell one every time that Virginia 
whitecorn—not white Western—when suwn 
80 thinly as to ear heavily, will make a fod- 
der which the cattle will consume clean, 
when they will reject the butts of dent 
corn, and refuse to eat them unless cut and 
bruised so they cannot reject them. If our 
experiment stations have told us anything 
of value, the one particular thing has been 
that the thinly planted fodder corn 1s that 
Which has the greatest food value. The at- 
tempt of fodder to make ears is the effort of 

ature to store up food elements. Henry, 

sman, Whichter. Sanborn, 
and other station directors are united 





against this thick sowing for fodder, and 
show that the ear-forming fodder is nearly 
three times as valuable for food as that 
which is sown thick; grows five or six feet 
high, looks yellow, and cattle eat cleanly 
because it is fine and tender.—Country 
Gentleman. 


> 





EXPERIMENTS recently made by Professor 
Schubeler,a Norwegian plant-geographer, 
coufirm the belief that most plants produce 
much larger and heavier seeds in high 
northern latitudes than in those further 
south, the difference resulting from the 
prolonged influence of light consequent 
upon the length of the summer day at the 
far north. One of the most remarkable in- 
stances he noted was that of dwarf beans, 
which gained sixty per cent. in weight when 
taken from Christiania to Drontheim, a 


distance of no more than four degrees; and 
another was that of thyme, which, taken 
from Lyons to Drontheim, gained. seventy- 
one percept. All our cereals likewise show 
a marked increase Jn weight when grown at 
the far north.—Garden and Forest. 





T H E CH 1A M P PI 0 N 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 

“Tam selling yom anode srocty, saa eo? 

Ay arsa illa than of all other - 
pa iy ou together. »_R, A. McWilliams, 
Grand Rapids,. Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr..J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. W orth $5 a bottle. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 


To our Readers. 


WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, of Brooklyn, 
New York, are about to issue their regu- 
lar Fall and Winter Fashion Catalogue. 


It has 140 pages, is replete with fresh 
styles of Garments, Costumes and Dry 
Goods Materials in General and Valu- 
able Hints to all women disposed to 
dress we]l for a little money. In every 
instance the lowermost city prices are 
quoted, and, besides this, anything you 
may order from the Catalogue they de- 
spatch post prepaid. Typographically it 
is perhaps the handsomest Catalogue 
issued of all the Great Dry and Fancy 





MOSHER’S GLECTRIZED HOP PLASTER 


Cures by absorption diseases, such as Backache 
Kheumatism, pot any At ‘Dsepepeth. Kidaey and Liver 
Complaints, Headaches, ‘and pa'n of ail kinds. Cer 
TAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. Sent vy mail 
on receipt of price. 25 cents per box. Each box makes 
4 laree plasters. 

LE Wis HUNT, Drugzgist. Auburn, N.Y. urn, N. ¥.. Proprietor tetor 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York, 
Beg to Announce that their 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue of 


BULBS 


For Autumn nee FA Ra for mailing to 


Lily of the Valley Pips, Bermuda Eas- 


ter Lilies and Roman Hyacinths. 
For Florists, a Specialty. 


The Last is the Best. 


In 1904-5-6 Lewis and Clarke, under the direction of 
Presftient Jefferson, explored the Upper Missouri and 
Mik River Valleys. The recent treaties provide for 
the opening of 17,000, “oo ACRES of the richest 
eres and favorably eastes AGRICUL. 
Tt RAL and G@RAZIN LL.ANDS of the entire 
public domain. Mild and » Bo winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year round. Spring seeding in 
February and March. Early harvest and large yield. 


THE 





Roberts 


Goods Establishments in New York City 
or Brooklyn. Send your name and 5 
cents for postage to them and secure 
acopy. (By the 50,000 they cost 34 cents 
a piece to publish.) Address Wechsler & 
Abraham, Brooklyn, New York. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y 


The finest ree yA on the continent. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate of the Mountains. Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Boulder Caryons. 
fails, Helena, and Butte. 
Low rates.| New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
and Gespens Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 


wae 
WARREN, W.S.ALEXANDER 
nt Passenger Agent. Gen’l_ Trafic Manager 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Two MIL LION ACRES of s by the tands in MINNE- 








beautiful lakes and streams; conventent to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner St. Paul. Minn. 


ENTIRELY NEW 
Gf SUPERSEDES THE PLOW. 


BEATS THe WORLD. 


Ground Made Into a 
Perfect Seed Bed. 
Has a Seeding Attach- 


ment for sowing all 
kinds of grain, 
















CLARK'S 
CUTAWAY 


Send for New Circular with 
Full Description, FREE. Address 


__ HIGGANUM MFG. CO., Higganum, Conn. or 189 and 19) Water Street, New York. 


a _ ri pirmemapenrnenmnena 


: All old and new va- 
PES, 

Tanted a 
SMALL, RUITS. 

Free. 80 —- 


t rat Black Grape, now first offered for sal 
EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA EATON 1,8. HUBBARD OO,, Fredonia, N.Y. 








Our roof peas is 
not an experiment. The 


SHEET METAL 
SHINGLES pi5.coie oo 


vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
known for roofing purposes all over the world, These met- 
> ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing aree sier 
r applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper, 
» ‘* where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
‘el ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
te the material being the same. There is no excuse for 


when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 


price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor- 
tance in the United States and Canada, [llustrated cata- 
logue free. 





Walrer’s Patent Standard Motallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Patent Graces Anne Mevallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Fort Benton, Great 


STOVE PO LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labo : 
Linese, Durabditity end Cheapness. Unequalled. 
WwoR Pronrietor Conton, Masse 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues and planting plans, 
apply to 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 
MORRILL’S 
Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 


THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


FROM 


The Ravages of Bugs and Insects on 
Frnit and other Trees, 


IS EASILY APPLIED AND INEXPENSIVE. 
We Guarantee it to give Fuil Satisfac- 
tion in Every Particular. 


Put up in packages from 1 ae to 40 pounds. For 
price-list, circulars, etc., ad 


GEO. #. MORRILL & 00,, 


146 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FIRE-PROOF PAINT CON- 
TAINING NO CHEMICALS, 

Is practically un elastic liquid cement and will out- 
wear any other Roof paint made. 

Colors are Bright-ked, Ke’, Brown and Roof-Slate 
—can also make other shades to order. 

My price is only 4Uc. per galion in barrels. 

wa. A. HOLMES, 
No, 7 India Street, Boston, Maas. 











PARKER’ 
HAIR BALSAM 


Si Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


i Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruif and hair falling’ 
50c. and £1.00 at Dru ‘s. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 

















One Month.. ....8 ® One Year........- $3 00 
Three Months.... 75 y 

Four Months..... 1 0 

Six Mon hs....... - ° 
Nine Montbs.. Five Years........ 


Single Caples 10 cents. 


In CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Festage te any Foreign Country in the Universai 
Postai Union $1.04 per year aaditional. 

SU #8CRIPTIONS WILL NOT #®@ RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time Jor 
which payment t¢ made. 
“ample Capies Free upon Aupitension 
Make ali remittances payable to the order of THE 
IND&PENDENT 
€”” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Oraer. Bank Check. Draft. Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter 
Postal Notes hetuy payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bil's 
SUBSCRIBEKs ure reouested to renew two 
tnree weeks previons to tne expiration of their Sub. 
scriptions so that no joss of pumoers May occur 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


adverti nts. 
‘Address. THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S svecia) Clubbing List will be 
sent free toany person asking for it. Any one wiah- 
ing to subacribe for one or more papers or magazines 
In connection with THS iNDEPENDEFT caD save a 
very handsome percentage of money oy ord sring from 
our Club-List. 





= 
> 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 line* *o the column.) 


@amors Advortesements. ee Page& Business Notice 

scaedvend-osaeeee BG.) 8 CEERO..5 0. d0scce conapced 
4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times ir ES 5 
” ree * juice 





ig “ (three months hs 

6 “ (six (3 ©“ (six eo one 

 * welve “ y50c.|52 “* (twelve )....65c 

READING NOTICES.........ONS DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LIN®S, BACHE TIME. 

FINANCIAL BOURNE... FS DOLLARS PER AGATB 


o 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CENTs 4 LINS 
MaRRiaGts AND DEATHS, vot exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address al) letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Beandweew, Yow Veork. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can sapoly Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. each Wile or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—-half a year. The cover 
has ‘“‘ THE LNDEPENDENT”’ em on it in 
large gilt vetters. makine it auite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
aent (poateaid) to ane PO. I» the United 











Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 


States on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. strength 


ae wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 


kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

ultitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

powders. Sold only - cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall Y. 










Send SIX Cents 
for a sam 


INENE 


~ — COLLAR 

pens, Angele, Rephact, Muriel And Pair of Ouffs 

Indispensable and economical. Mafle of cloth, and 

ose Vey mA dL mony a E. Correct styles. Per- 
ress, stating 

REVERSIBLE CoOL LAR "Sd.. 2% Kilby St., Boston. 

Mass. lilustrated Catalogue free. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 








_fnventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 


Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





.STIONsIOOl-ANSWER‘1001* Q@VEST ION 
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BACON, CABBAGE AND TURNIPS. 


as 





E FEAIO [JTHIA WWATER 


The Stomach Water of the Am 


A PERSON WHO ttt) oa MEARE, apn AA pe? “CRACKERS EATS 


Case of Mr. C—. 7 ated ov Dr. — CO, Coleman, a Retired Surgeon of the United 


ind lived entirely upon TEA and CRACK- 


ERS, BREAD aad MILK, and other simuar ovtlalen. which were frequently thrown 
of in an undigested state soon aher bd taken into the stomach, and at times he discharged from an empty 


Two months’ use of B rE ay LITHIA WATER enabled him to eat, with perfect impunity BACON, CAB- 


BAGE, T 


URNIPS and other of the coarsest articles of diet. 


in Oaseg cof one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 


ater 
Testimoniais to any add 


THOS F. GOODE Prop’r BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VA. 









“GRANITE | 


Cook 





= \KELLY'S DUPLEX §* 2p ae 


\BETTER BETTER than the “BEST MILL ONT EARTH, i 


a For CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN 


ae A twtr ny a the R vi B ivi S bl 
on a nds on es 0 e ty n a Vin oubie 
7GRINDIN SURF iif made. ‘Eve 


nd from 8 to §0 Bus. per hour. The 


y Mill 
w hap 2 Ay Feeders sent "Pree. 


ted. 
SPRINGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHER CO. Springfield, O 


IRONWARE. 


BROILING, BAKING, 
FO re BOILING, PRESERVING, 


I S LIGHT; HANDSOME, 


WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen 


Manufactured only by the 


St.Louis StampingCo.St. Louis 


F< For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 





House Furnishing Dealers. 
Book and Price List Free on Applications 





___Be 8ure to Mention this Paper. 





























































Sil LesC06 
LUHM 


* 


IMPORTING RETAILERS | 
DRY GOODs 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalh 


BROOKLYN, N. y 


Fred’k Loeser & Co’s Spee 
Black Sitk. 


Appreciating the reliance of thogsma | 
of customers upon our experience and 
in the selection of silks, we gave o 
during the summer to a well-known 
always reliable silk sneenlanal g firm & 
make for us a line of Black Cachimeres i 
tohe known as “Fred’k Loeser & Co. 
Special Silk.” The first delivery of it 
been made, and it is in every way what 
wes intended to be—a beautiful and at the 























































same time excellent wearing fab 
thing worthy of’our reputation. * — = 
We are enabled to sell this special} 
at lower prices than similar 00ds haye 
been offered before. The various 
are 75 cts., 85 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. As 
$2,00 per yard. —_— 
aller by les = oepe on application and ore For 
S, —— 
( 
y/ ; 
- 
. G0 
“4 
Th 
ae: 
j 1 a. 
P wri d costs b @ WwW 
MPIRE Tc net GR isk he “4 
Bele. ses See es, 
Bolid White Rubber Ro! = 
wanted everywhere, Empire ab At 
] 
Low Estimates. ADVG AGENCY, 
cerctul service. DQOC'S 203 Wass se. DOCH tp 
Ww 
A J 
SUCCESSOR TO. #7) 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, on 
MANUFACTURERS OF ce | 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, Ri 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, fi, B 
Salesrooms: 836 and 838 Broadway ' 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and‘ oH 
NEW YORK CITY, A 





























| HOME COMFORT!| ‘c8osQuer < t 
BROS. \T Nt 
—_=- # ONG 
THE FURMAN | ore AM WE! % 
UNITED. ENGLISH enaiiaks THEO STEAM HEATER. ST 7 
FEAR Shoe tek cae Re weaseayly Selintle, ote ee i 
Eagytorun, Throws nodas | Combining the Latest Improvements. ¢ 
benool, ar for family Haterence ,- ky educate ioe either Aine Nor bok Send fer Descriptive Pumgliet. 
The author ot these Dooks is an experienced teacher. oal. rite for e Mluse LeBOSQUET BROS.,82 Union St., Bosten, I 
Circulars mailed free, THe BURROWS BROTH- trated Catalogue FREE. 
pe Co. Dapishers and Booksellers, Euclid Avenue, aAadress 
"FOR TEACHERS. HERENDEEN MFG. CO., Geneva, N. Y. J 
FRANCIS BACON. . The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, | 
PARAGON (, aN Beaf whee Saucesand Made Dishes | 
oh ik Y 
« Faye ” 
(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) SS By, 4 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. * JS 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. eR ry OVER 7, 000 MILES 
Estey ‘Gr an Go. Of steel track in Illinois, Joma ti 
FARMERS. OUR ROOFING, 2y'Gngar Vr. EXTRACT OF MEAT. | Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesttt, W 
ou unequalled satisfaction. Send for N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of }| Nebraska, Dakota and W oming, 
TE Tr ebraska, Da a y t 
Bp. I wusTRe Dd Cr PrALoqu Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK Pa RG itural, Mining 
THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., Sen across label. . ni penetrates the gricu ura F the 
- 161 Eggleston Ave. » Cincinnati, Ohio. - 965 Legis by Seorekeet pas, Grorere ana D Tuggists ei and Commercial Centres 0 st 4 
Ww. cB. DOUGLAS, 00 and NORTHWE 
, MIDDLETOWN Sewing Machine! The Unrivaled Equipment of the Oo 
PaO 2» SE For $18.00. Watch and Clock Co. Line embraces Sumptuous Dining Ti 
{or Lake Sts Chicago. Leaf, bDrawersand Ful TOWER CLOCKS. Cars, New Wagner and Pullman - 
MANUFACTURERS OF Sigler sae 81.00 coke for Public Bulldi pentotes Residences. Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and B 
FUMPS. ieee beietdiee | eens 5 : 
ee | co wan rxet-vew yoru. | FAST VESTIBULED TRAIN 
ate et, . 
: Running direct between Chea 
Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1832. i 
Highest a "awarded ; AW, APPL & Co St. Paul and Minneapolis, Counc 
po Ra UA g . Ciliates of Bluffs and Omaha, connecting | 
and’ Centennial xithition ~ ULPIT Portland, Denver, San Francisco _ P, 
i SUITS and all Pacific Coast Points. br 
AST cs 1H &CEDAR 
hASTL PHAGE STSSIINGS, fee 4 3 or semerys. > | ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS f § 
Time Tables and 
Saal Cotton of Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. f ulti formation, apply to ‘any Ticket Agent tr 
Dye. our Dye. address the Gen’] Passenger Ag ae cago, th 
Guaranteed Retall stores OIL ENGINES. . pny ll SS Rae. Gen’l Pass. Agt ce 
not to 927. ~~ Broad-| For Printers, Steam al 
crock. way and 2 e ; 
whe weartns | West lath St, 18 t BOSTON Big BICYCLES. yy 
: q | New York. ’ \) CLES tr 
quality un-| I 107 State St ape " TRICY om 
surpassed. ws \3 Chicago. “ Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue " - 
nese |e OVERMAN WHEEL 00, f° 
price-list. “TRADE-MARK. Boston. 182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase =f - 
— ———Soe 7 
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